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whose clear and forceful presentation of the subjects of Advertis- 
ing and Business English in one of the summer sessions at the 
University of California some years ago awakened in the author 
a desire also to teach these most fascinating subjects, and to write 
upon them. 

The time spent in the classroom and in personal conference 
brought the author an enthusiasm that yet remains, an abiding 
interest in every phase of modern advertising and selling, and a 
profound respect for the far-reaching results which good business 
writing can effect. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the writer here acknowledge his great 
indebtedness for a message which has been a delightful inspiration, 
increasing with the years. 


PREFACE 


‘‘Advertising to Women”’ is meant first of all for the 
business man who wants thoroughly practical information 
on how to appeal to women, by means of letter, advertise- 
ment, or booklet, so that he may successfully influence them 
to take action—buying action. The book should also fill 
the need which teachers of advertising in colleges and 
universities have felt for a presentation of the principles 
of advertising to women as a distinct class of buyers. 

More than six years ago, when the author was busily 
engaged in gathering and compiling material for ‘‘The 
Business Letter,’’ he was impressed with the limited 
amount of practical data available on the sales appeal to 
women as a class. Then and there he determined to give 
this problem—for such it is to many a business man and 
business woman—more attention. The result is this book. 

Its aim is to throw the searchlight on the principles and 
methods used to appeal to the feminine consumer, in so far 
as these are apparent from advertisements, sales letters, 
booklets, and other such material used by well-known and 
presumably successful business firms. In many eases the 
principles and methods are those employed by specialists 
in the field—by advertising agencies to which the handling 
of advertising campaigns has been intrusted—and adopted 
by the advertiser. For this analysis a generous amount 
of letter and advertising material was available, so that 
it was possible, in many instances, to base findings on many, 
rather than on few, examples, a mode of procedure which 
has been adhered to whenever possible and practicable. 

The basis on which all advertisements, letters, and other 
material are analyzed and commented upon is this: every 
letter or booklet sent to a woman, every advertisement 
inserted in a woman’s magazine is a silent salesman of the 
business firm so using it and indicates to a very definite 
and measurable degree the methods—often standardized 
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—by means of which that firm endeavors regularly to pro- 
mote the sale of goods and good will. Just as a business 
establishment’s methods of personal salesmanship can be 
ascertained by those which its force of personal salesmen 
shows day in and day out, so its methods of silent sales- 
manship can be determined and measured by the appear- 
ance and contents of the letters, advertisements, and book- 
lets it addresses to the prospective customer, 

Some of the means favored particularly at this time by 
women to express their personalities are dealt with exten- 
sively in the following pages. The contents of these pages 
will reveal in a measure the mind of woman (as observation 
and practical experience have found it to be) and so give 
us a glimpse of her personality—mental and physical— 
through pictures and words which have been printed upon 
costly space for her eyes to see and her mind and heart 
to follow with assent. 

The reader is given an intimate revelation of the female 
personality through the delineation of the buying attitudes 
of more or less distinct groups of women toward certain 
commodities and the motives back of those attitudes. The 
author has purposely confined his study to woman in rela- 
tion to certain articles of adornment and of dress in gen- 
eral, for personal and other, to him, quite obvious reasons. 
His problem has been to dissect advertising matter ad- 
dressed exclusively to women in order to discover probable 
tendencies and, if possible, definite methods employed in- 
tentionally or unintentionally by advertisers of national 
repute in an effort to move women to buying action. That 
such tendencies and methods were found, even a cursory 
examination of the contents of this volume, which might 
well be called a study of the technique of advertising 
addressed to women, will show. Even more, certain funda- 
mental principles were uncovered, the statement of which 
will, it is hoped, afford the reader a clearer and a more 
comprehensive conception of the problem of influencing 
women by means of silent salesmanship, and serve as a 
surer guide to its successful solution, than he has hereto- 
fore been able to obtain. 

In this analysis, the author’s experience as free lance 
copy writer, his experience as field salesman of an article 
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marketed among women as a class and sold direct to the 
consumer, as well as his natural interest in anything 
related to selling by means of the written word, have helped 
him to approach the problem of advertising to women from 
a practical rather than a theoretical point of view. What- 
ever suggestions for the improvement of the appeal to 
women he offers in the pages of this volume are made from 
this practical viewpoint, in the hope that their adoption 
may result in the attainment in greater measure of the 
purpose for which written and printed messages are 
intended. 

All advertisements and letters reproduced are offered, 
not as models for imitation but as illustrating certain prin- 
ciples and methods. The author takes this opportunity to 
express his gratitude to various business firms and indi- 
viduals, whose names it is not feasible to list individually, 
for furnishing him with this illustrative material and per- 
mitting him to reproduce it here. 

To Ward Allan Howe, his friend, to Mrs. F. C. Morten- 
sen, and especially to Dr. George F. Richardson, his former 
colleague, who gave the final proofs a painstaking reading 
and made many valuable suggestions, the author acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness for generous and cordial. coopera- 
tion in helping him to accomplish his task. 


Cart A. NaETHER 


Monrovia 
CALIFORNIA 
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INTRODUCTION 


With women buying 96 per cent of the dry goods, 67 per 
cent of the foodstuffs, and 67 per cent even of the auto- 
mobiles, the special ways and means of appealing to women 
are obviously of paramount importance in the general field 
of advertising and merchandising. Women are, indeed, 
the shoppers of the world. 

But how to appeal to them so that attention—in full 
flight, it may be—will be arrested and held till the mes- 
sage has been grasped, and, if need be, pondered, and so that 
in the end desire will be awakened, leading inevitably to 
purchase, is the problem of every advertiser. 

It must be admitted, even by a member of the sex, that 
the ways of women are as their numbers, and as devious 
as abundant. To classify those ways and to issue a set of 
rules is out of the question. But there are highly informa- 
tive guideposts along the road that leads to woman’s confi- 
dence—and, curiously, perhaps, a man has found them— 
the author of this book. 

We suspect that Professor Naether has been putting 
into practice certain of the principles of psychology which 
he has been imparting to his students at the University 
of Southern California. Certainly he has gleaned more 
than the average man—even the average thinking male— 
of the ways of women, especially their buying desires and 
habits. And, what is even more vital to advertisers, he 
has the happy faculty of interpreting them in the lan- 
guage of the advertiser—usually a man. 

To a woman who has made a rather exhaustive and cer- 
tainly lengthy study of advertising to women, and who 
firmly believes that it takes a woman to understand a 
woman and speak to her in her own language, Professor 
Naether’s comprehensive and wonderfully understanding 
survey of the art of advertising to women is, indeed, illumi- 
nating, providing, as it does, a fund of practical, authori- 
tative data which cannot fail to afford much food for 
thought and stimulation to action. 
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Professor Naether oifers a comprehensive array of facts 
and illustrations to substantiate the conclusions to which 
he has come as a result of his study. He has presented 
an intricate, deeply involved subject in a surprisingly clear, 
well-thought-out, logical way. He has taken up the various 
phases of the typical campaign of advertising to women, 
proceeding from the general to the particular, clarifying 
each phase, and always with the woman’s viewpoint well 
to the fore. He has employed the method of the student, 
the expert in research, but has expressed his findings in 
terms of the layman. His technical reasoning, although 
in accord with the accepted principles of that somewhat 
abstruse subject, psychology, is presented so simply, so 
clearly, and in such an unbiased way that the conclusions 
at which he has arrived can be applied by anyone—man 
or woman—to his or her problem of advertising and 
merchandising. 

Every advertising woman will enjoy finding her con- 
victions and sentiments reflected—with possibly a few 
minor exceptions (no mortal can agree with all the people 
all the time); everyone engaged in advertising and mer- 
chandising will find much data with which he can work and 
innumerable ideas which he can develop to excellent, far- 
reaching results; while the layman and laywoman will 
find ‘‘Advertising to Women’? a human document well 
worth the reading, a noteworthy demonstration that there 
is art in advertising, especially when it is to appeal directly 
to that complex being, the blending of all the arts—woman. 

As one woman speaking for others the writer wants to 
congratulate Professor Naether on his arraignment of the 
sex, especially in regard to their habits and favorite pastime 
—hbuying. She predicts that ‘‘ Advertising to Women’? will 
become the close-to-the-elbow companion on the desk of 
every thinking advertiser and merchandiser. 


Director of Publicity 
H. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc. 


New York Crry 
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ADVERTISING TO WOMEN 


CuaptTer I 
ADAPTATION OF ADVERTISING; IN GENERAL 


Significance of problem.—Upon commodities, the influ- 
ence of woman as purchaser is markedly increasing. 
Though man may, to a certain extent, control the purse- 
strings of the family, the matter of buying the innumerable 
necessities, quasi luxuries, and luxuries, required to keep 
the modern household running comfortably and yet fairly 
economically, he will, in the majority of cases, leave to his 
wife. It is said that a woman ‘‘loves’’ shopping. Be that 
as it may, shopping has sharpened her already keen sense of 
values. No one realizes this more than the business man 
whose customers are largely feminine; the other, on whose 
counters and shelves are neatly arrayed goods for ‘‘men 
only,’’ as the one conducting a men’s clothing establish- 
ment, is definitely beginning to see and feel the weight 
which a wife’s opinion regarding the selection and purchase 
of her husband’s suit or other wearing apparel throws into 
the scale of final approval or disapproval. Men to-day 
respect women’s judgment of values of all those things in 
the use and enjoyment of which they share as members of 
a family or household—from the home itself down to the 
last piece of furniture or other equipment which helps to 
make that home complete and cozy. And because the woman 
of to-day is on the alert, because she seems ever ready to 
assume new responsibilities, the discharge of which in the 
past has rested largely on masculine (often uncertain) 
shoulders, she finds herself in the midst of certain oppor- 
tunities in many spheres of endeavor, of which business 
is by no means the least. The intelligent definition and the 
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firm grasp of these opportunities are likely to endow her 
erowing general influence and power with breadth as well 
as depth. 

But to return to our initial thought. Woman is be- 
lieved to buy from 80 to 90 per cent of the things in general 
use in our daily life. This estimate includes articles of 
which she is the sole consumer; those, the utilization of 
which she shares in common with male members of the 
family; and some which are purely man’s. To cite specific 
data: 


Women are said to buy 48 per cent of all drugs, 96 per cent of 
all dry goods, 87 per cent of raw and market foods, and 48.5 per 
cent of hardware and house furnishings. Even worse, women buy 
11.2 per cent of men’s clothing without first consulting the men 
and help men to buy 22.9 per cent, so that 36 per cent of the 
clothing worn by men is chosen or bought for them by women.* 


Professor Hollingworth,? in his study of the extent to 
which housewives purchase for the home, based upon 25 
New York City families, found that: 


1. The only articles of clothing bought by men exclusively are 
their own collars. Only 80 per cent buy their own shoes and hats. 
In over 50 per cent of the cases the men’s jewelry, handkerchiefs, 
socks, and underwear are purchased either by the women alone 
or in consultation with them. In one third of the cases the women 
help to buy the men’s shirts. One third of the men buy their own 
handkerchiefs. 


3. In 100 per cent of the cases women are sole purchasers of 
their own underwear, lace, thread, and cooking utensils. In 80 
per cent of the cases they are the sole purchasers of dresses, cloaks, 
footwear, hats, parasols, gloves, fans, vegetables, eggs, butter, bread, 
cereals, water and canned goods. In over 50 per cent of the cases 
they are the sole purchasers of curtains, mattresses, meats, ranges, 
taleums, and perfumes. Women buy 83 per cent of the food, 
but they buy less than 50 per cent of the house furnishings, 
exclusively. 


*Mrs. Christine Frederick, from address before General Sessions of the 
Indianapolis Convention of the A. A. ©. of W. 
»«« Advertising and Selling,’’ pp. 290-292. 
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4. Women buy more of the magazines. .. . Women buy more 
wedding presents exclusively... . 


Though the information just given can hardly be taken 
as conclusive, since the scope of the survey of which it is 
the result was limited, it points to certain tendencies of 
value to any student of printed salesmanship. Many a 
business man selling goods largely for use by the male 
consuming public, such as men’s furnishings, or even auto- 
mobiles, will do well to take as strictly into account as he 
ean the influence which women have on the buying of the 
goods he offers. He must analyze the effect of this feminine 
purchasing factor on his selling methods to the end that 
he may know how to encourage women customers and so 
increase their number and the size of their individual 
purchases. 

However, his problem is not ours. There are commodities 
with a sales appeal directed almost wholly to women as a 
distinct class. They are produced for feminine use almost 
entirely. Advertising plays a unique and an increasingly 
important function in the marketing of these commodities 
effectively—successfully. Our task is to scrutinize this 
advertising: its appeal to woman’s mind through the 
medium of pictures (illustrations) and the written selling 
message (copy), and to make note of the direction and the 
aim the appeal is taking. By advertising we mean written 
or printed salesmanship devised to bring about ultimately 
some definite sort of buying action. Three forms of this art 
of selling constitute the basis of our study: magazine adver- 
tisements inserted by national firms in publications enjoy- 
ing a countrywide circulation, such as Vogue, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and Good Housekeeping; sales and other 
letters written largely as a result and in answer to these 
advertisements; and such booklets, folders, and other sales- 
promotion literature as may be employed in individual cases 
to furnish the prospective buyer with more detailed data 
about the seller’s products and thus to hasten buying action. 
On the first of these three factors, advertisements and their 
effectual creation for practical purposes, much good reading 
matter is available to the writer-salesman. Of sales letters 
and booklets intended to appeal largely or altogether to 
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women as a separate group of buyers, this is not so true. 
Hence, we shall direct our efforts in the following pages 
to detailed study and analysis, which, it is frankly assumed, 
will reveal certain more or less clear-cut tendencies and 
principles, the proper application of which will at least in 
some measure assist in producing successful sal2s messages 
to women. 

Adaptation of advertising to classes—Anyone who has at 
all followed modern methods of advertising, especially as 
they are projected on the costly advertising pages of our 
better magazines, can hardly have failed to observe this: 
that the advertisements placed by prominent and success- 
ful national business concerns in equally prominent and 
successful women’s periodicals strive to make a unified and 
concerted appeal to a reader circle which has buying and 
other habits peculiar to its members. These advertise- 
ments, then, are made to attract women. Their details— 
such as the kind of headline used to catch and hold the fair 
reader’s eye as she skips from page to page shopping for 
delectable advertising and other news, or the kind of type, 
illustration, or copy, or any other of the multitude of details 
that combine to make a finished advertisement—are so 
picked that, when properly dipped into the advertising 
melting pot for blending with hundreds of other details, the 
finished advertisement will emerge with a sales message 
which, because of the correct selection, harmonious make- 
up, and timely molding of its many constituent parts, is 
likely to secure strong reading favor with a given class of 
women. 

Naturally, this class varies with the character of the 
magazine as a whole, and in particular with the editorial 
policy of that special magazine. Professor Kitson, in his 
search for intellectual differences between readers of cer- 
tain periodicals, found ‘‘that the number of words over two 
syllables in length in the Century is greater than the cor- 
responding number in the American Magazine by 36 per 
cent; the number over three syllables, by 59 per cent; the 
number over four syllables, by 67 per cent; and the number 
over five syllables, by 100 per cent.’’ So far as long sen- 
tences are concerned, the difference in favor of the Century 
amounts to 33 per cent. He concludes from this that, 
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‘‘clearly, long words and long sentences are not an absolute 
criterion of erudition or short ones of ignorance. Never- 
theless, we must admit that in the long run the chances 
favor a greater number of long words being associated 
with more enlightened people. Measurements made by 
various vocabulary tests have shown that there are more 
words in the vocabularies of the more enlightened; hence, 
we might expect a greater number of long words there.’’ 
Those advertising in mediums of the character of the Cen- 
tury or of the American Magazine will benefit from such 
reader differentiation, since it signals personal character- 
istics which cannot be disregarded by one considering such 
periodicals for advertising purposes. 

Turning to women’s magazines, we find that each is de- 
signed to attract a certain class, or certain classes, of read- 
ers. To illustrate, Vogue appeals to a class of women 
whose financial and social standing permits them to take an 
absorbing interest in society and fashions. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and Good Housekeeping, on the other hand, 
are popular with the mother who educates her children in 
her own home and without the aid of a French or other 
tutor, and also with the housewife who does much of her 
own work, including cooking. Further, and more definite, 
information concerning the characteristic readers. of Vogue, 
Good Housekeeping, and The Ladies’ Home Journal, re- 
spectively, is given in the following letters: 


Letter from the Condé Nast Publications 


July 23, 19—. 
Mr. C. Naether, 
815 W. 37th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


My dear Sir: 


The characterization of Vogue in your letter is rather de luxe 
in character and yet represents a certain very valuable clientele 
of Vogue. 


I characterize the Vogue subscriber as the very cream and pick 
of the women of America who, by reason of birth, position, wealth, 
and social standing, have acquired a certain type of leadership in 
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their respective communities. These people are much sought after 
by the retail merchant in the town. These women are primarily 
interested in the finest merchandise made, their particular interest, 
of course, being in the fashions for women. These people mean 
much to the retail merchant who is constantly capitalizing the fact 
that Mrs. So-and-so finds this kind of cheese or that kind of soap 
to be the best. 


If you were to buy a radio set to-morrow in a Winchester Store 
and you were in doubt as to which one you would select, the sales- 
man would try to help you to make up your mind by saying, ‘‘I 
just sold a set like this to Mrs. So-and-so.’’? He would try to in- 
fluence your judgment and to bring about your decision by telling 
you that some important person in whose judgment you have confi- 
dence has just purchased one of them. 


If you were to go up Broadway (Automobile Row) and look at 
a motor car, after the salesman has told you all about it—power 
of the motor, the engine, beautiful lines, fine interior—he would try 
to bring you to a decision by telling you the names of important 
people to whom he has sold the ear. 


These are the kinds of people who read Vogue. They are the 
key customers who subscribe to our magazine. 


Very truly yours, 
A. H. MELvILLE 


Letter from Good Housekeeping 


July 18, 19—. 
Mr. C. Naether, 
815 West 37th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dear Sir: 


I think that I cannot answer your question in regard to who 
constitutes the typical reader of Good Housekeeping better than 
to quote a memorandum that our Editor has just given me on the 
subject : 


‘“‘If I were writing to this person, I would tell him that the 
seven thousand women who were in Los Angeles the first week of 
June for the biennial of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
were about 98 per cent readers of Good Housekeeping and fairly 
typical of our large mass of readers, the only exception being that 
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the younger mother group were not there, having home cares that 
prevented them from attending. In other words, Good House- 
keeping is intended to appeal to the women who are doing things 
outside the home as well as those who are doing their utmost to 
do their duty in their homes. The purposeless woman who is just 
a female is not considered in the make-up of Good Housekeeping.’’ 


It is the aim of the manufacturer who uses our advertising pages 
to secure the interest of women, with no thought of the man in the 
matter, although there is no doubt in the world but that many of 
the husbands of our subscribers are interested in the fiction that 
appears between our covers, but there is undoubtedly a secondary 
interest in that direction. 

Very truly yours, 


D. L. HeEpGEs, 


Business Manager 


Statement from The Ladies’ Home Journal * 


The Ladzes’ Home Journal goes to every type of home in which 
the English language is read with a serious purpose. The price 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal is so low that no one need be without 
the publication who has the desire to read it. On the other hand, 
no methods of sale are used that will tend to force the publication 
into the hands of those who do not desire to read it. 

The editorial appeal of The Ladies’ Home Journal is as broad 
as the activities of a woman who is interested in her home and her 
community. It has been the editorial policy to make the editorial 
offering so broad and so varied that every sane-minded woman can 
find in the pages at least one article of vital interest. It deals 
with dress, with building a home, with better housekeeping, with 
the education of children, with participation in civie and political 
life, with art and women’s clubs, with moral uplift, with cultural 
development—in fact, with everything that is influencing woman 
for the better. 

Extensive circulation studies show that The Ladies’ Home 
Journal goes into various cities and counties just about in pro- 
portion to market opportunities for the sale of merchandise. In 
fact, some manufacturers use The Ladies’ Home Journal as an 
index by which to establish their sales quotas. 


% This statement was furnished by Mr. Charles Coolidge Parlin, Manager of 
Division of Commercial Research, Advertising Department, THe Curtis Pus- 
LISHING COMPANY, and is here reprinted by permission. 
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Hence, when addressing women, the writer-seller should 
constantly keep in mind the publication in which the adver- 
tising is to appear, since careful tie-up with its editorial 
policy and close adaptation to reader interests, habits, and 
other peculiarities will insure contact more readily—a read- 
ing of the given message. That firms using space in differ- 
ent women’s periodicals recognize this fact is shown, for 
instance, by the experience of the H. W. Gossard Company, 
makers of the well-known Gossard corsets. In a certain 
Gossard campaign it became necessary to utilize for adver- 
tising purposes such magazines as Vogue, Woman’s Home 
Companion, and Good Housekeeping. It was deemed ex- 
pedient to define as clearly as possible the subscriber more 
or less representative of each periodical, so that the adver- 
tisement might be especially adapted to the reader. The 
headlines that topped the Gossard advertisements varied 
with the magazine. In each case they were in accord with 
its editorial policy and so fairly sure to be in accord with 
the particular subscriber’s reading tastes also. The policy 
of Good Housekeeping centered around food tests. And the 
publisher guaranteed its advertisements. The Gossard 
advertising manager writes concerning the headlines used 
for the advertisements: 


In Good Housekeeping the headline over a picture of a galaxy 
of moving picture beauties garbed in the Gossard product was, 
‘‘Tested by the Greatest Stars in the Film World.’’ 

Woman’s Home Companion had been conducting a campaign for 
better films. In order to fit in with this policy the following head- 
line was employed with the picture: ‘‘Better Films—Beautiful 
Stars—Gossard Corsets.’’ 

Then we wrapped our full page of Vogue in the smart, aristo- 
cratic, haute aire atmosphere of the lady of the limousine who pays 
$25 for a corset with the nonchalance with which you and I spend 
a cent for a postage stamp. We knew that the headline of this 
advertisement in Vogue—‘The Regal Beauty of Dora Rogers’’— 
would have the right effect on the haughty, double-chinned society 
dowager whose corsets contribute so vitally toward the regality of 
her figure as she sweeps from her Rolls-Royce into the entrance of 
Sherry’s. 


Thus it is in magazine advertising. On the other hand, a 
general study of booklets and of sales and other letters 
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directed to women discloses no very high degree of adapta- 
tion to class. The reasons for this are in most cases quite 
obvious. Thus we find that, even though a business man is 
advertising in half a dozen publications and receiving in- 
quiries from women representing as many different sub- 
seriber groups, he will, as a general rule, not only reply by 
means of the same form letter, but likewise will send one 
and the same booklet or folder, regardless of whether it 
was asked for in a message of perfect English, well com- 
posed and neatly penned on Milady’s special linen paper, 
or scribbled in poor form with pencil on a humble one-cent 
ecard. Firms sending out booklets and other informative 
literature suit the make-up and message of this material 
to that of persons likely to be most definitely interested in 
the use of their particular wares. It would prove expensive 
and not always practicable to prepare booklets to appeal to 
various classes of feminine prospects in one and the same 
commodity field, however advisable and profitable such a 
policy might prove in given cases. Needless to say, the 
form letter, lacking as it does all semblance of a personally 
dictated message, must necessarily play a minor part so far 
as its influence on the recipient goes. How some business 
men overcome this all too obvious weakness will be- 
come apparent to the reader later from a study of actual 
cases, 

In conclusion, it may be well to append here a classifica- 
tion of feminine consumers as given by a woman writing 
in Printer’s Ink: * 


We may divide women more or less loosely, and leave plenty 
of room for overlapping, into four groups: 


First and foremost, of course, we have the housewife. Toward 
her, the largest percentage of advertising is aimed. Second, in 
purchasing importance, probably comes the type that is referred to 
as the ‘‘society woman’’—the chief consumer of fashionable cloth- 
ing, cosmetics, toilet articles, and all sorts of high-priced luxuries. 
Just now—in this present age—young girls form a large and impor- 
tant part of this class. After these comes the type of woman 
generally referred to as ‘‘the club woman’’—a type forming a 
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comparatively new class of women purchasers—and, fourthly, the 
business woman—an ever-increasing class with an entirely different 
set of needs from that of the woman in the home. 


When printed salesmanship lacks the woman’s point of 

view.—Hvery_piece of written or prin salesmanship— 
late thesenlejotieods Cree ee 
should have a woman’s point of view. This 1s ov in 
contention. It is borne out by years of long and precious 
experience of a great many businesses which have, and are 
using, such material for sales promotion. And yet, of the 
steadily mounting mass of printed literature which the 
housewife as well as the society woman is wont to receive 
daily, much lacks her point of view. It fails to strike a 
responsive chord. It goes the expensive way of the waste- 
basket—unread, unappreciated. The writer’s effort goes 
for naught, because it lacked careful aim and precise execu- 
tion of that aim. 
Frequently, when man attempts to sell to woman he neg- 
of view-on details important to her 
and so reduces seriously the chances of a sale. In an 
address on ‘Teaching -Woman-What—Advertising Does,’’ 
made before the General Sessions of the Indianapolis Con- 
vention of the A. A. C. of W., Mrs. Christine Frederick, 
Director of the Applecroft Experiment Station, Greenlawn, 
L. I., said in part: 


The publicity manager of a ribbon house thought there were 
fresh possibilities in the suggestion of ribbons for bridesmaids’ 
gowns. Preparing an ad along this line, he grew enthusiastic over 
the situation—in the ad a bridesmaid could be seen following the 
bride to the altar, and so on. 

Now there are few affairs in life more interesting to women 
than weddings; so he certainly had a fine theme. But every woman 
knows that bridesmaids go ahead of the bride instead of following 
her, and such a statement would weaken feminine confidence, arous- 
ing ridicule. 

Man will detect a technical blunder in advertising, but does not 
lose confidence in the general proposition. A woman, however, 
centers attention upon the blunder and is prejudiced by it. ‘‘ Well, 
now, if he doesn’t know a little thing like that,’’ is her reasoning, 
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“*T haven’t much confidence in what he says. Doesn’t know what 
he is talking about.’’ ® 


Appearance and tone of letters.—The study of hundreds 
of sales and other letters written by firms of high standing, 
located largely in eastern and middle western cities, to 
women as a group of probable buyers reveals striking con- 
trasts with respect to their appearance and to their atti- 
tude and spirit. This is quite remarkable when it is con- 
sidered that the majority of these concerns advertise regu- 
larly in the leading women’s magazines and that, therefore, 
they are almost constantly corresponding with the thou- 
sands of women who ask them by letter for information 
and help in solving the many and widely diversified prob- 
lems lying in woman’s sphere. 

In many cases, sales methods show inconsistency. I have 
in mind here the business man who engages an expert 
advertising man at a commanding fee to prepare his adver- 
tisements, and who, in addition, pays from $500 to $5,000 
for a single insertion of one of them. The illustrations in 
the advertisement are highly artistic and relevant to its 
fundamental purpose. They tie up closely with the text, 
which possesses all the earmarks of having been written 
by one who, in addition to knowing how to write, knows 
also the goods he is writing about, and the class of readers 
to whom he is writing. In short, the advertisement is 
good. In due time women read it. Some of them may 
buy the product on the strength of the first reading. Many 
others will answer the advertisement, inquiring, as is wom- 
anish, about this and that feature of the product, and what 
it will and will not do under certain conditions. Here is 
where the discrepancy usually creeps in. Instead of receiv- 
ing in reply carefully prepared letters, fully on a par with 
the advertisements, so far as excellence of make-up and 
strength of reader appeal go, as the sight of an advertise- 
ment so well executed leads the inquirers to expect, they 
receive, in too many instances, stereotyped form letters or 
poorly written dictated replies which nullify in a large de- 
gree the good first impression which the advertisement 
made. To make the initial contact with the buying public, 


5 Printer’s Ink Monthly, Vol. 4, No. 1, p. 46. 
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through the advertisement, generally a first-class advertis- 
ing man is engaged. To make the second contact with a 
buying public now actually interested in the goods it has 
seen advertised, often a clerk or a stenographer is engaged 
who, lacking the executive point of view, little realizes what 
‘it’s all about’’ and lets it go with any kind of reply. Small 
wonder, therefore, that advertising often does not pay 
under these conditions. It cannot pay. 

Classification of letters—Three important classifications 
are given below: 


1. Those showing little or no reader adaptation. 
2. Those showing fair reader adaptation. 
3. Those showing good reader adaptation. 


Letters in Class 1 emanate largely, but not wholly, from 
small firms. Often their patrons number more men than 
women. Their correspondents are accustomed to writing 
in man-fashion. They are not as yet conscious of the fine 
profit possibilities lying in letters whose every detail of 
appearance and appeal proclaims that their writer took 
extraordinary pains to harmonize this message with the 
tastes, interests, and habits of its recipient—woman. In 
Groups 2 and 3, we find the correspondence of those busi- 
ness establishments whose products are sought and bought 
by women for their own personal use, the men having little 
or nothing to do with their purchases, except as they may 
furnish the money to pay for them. We need mention here 
only toilet preparations, certain articles of jewelry, wear- 
ing apparel in its broadest meaning, prepared foods, and, 
to a certain extent, labor-saving machines for use in the 
home. 

Factors directly or indirectly responsible for the excel- 
lence of sales and other letters so far as their adaptability, 
and, therefore, their efficiency, is concerned, are: 


1. The size and reputation of the firm, 

2. The nature of the product or service sold. 

3. The character and the standard of its sales, adver- 
tising, and correspondence policies. 

4. The sex and the class of customers appealed to, ac- 
cording to their financial, social, or other standing. 
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Quality and purpose of letters closely associated.—Mrs. 
Charlotte Van Dusen of Baltimore is leafing leisurely 
through the advertising pages of Vogue in which are cata- 
logued beauteous things for women whose prime interest 
centers in society and fashions. The cunning headline of 
a certain advertisement captures her attention for a mo- 
ment. She reads both headline and text matter; then she 
decides to write for a free copy of ‘‘Spring Season Secrets 
in Imported Fashions.’’ In a few days the postman leaves 
in her mail box a form letter from such and such a firm to 
the effect that ‘‘we are glad to comply with your recent 
request for a copy of ‘Spring Season Secrets in Imported 
Fashions,’ which we are herewith inclosing. You can secure 
our goods at the Ninth Avenue Fashion Shop in your city,”’ 
and so on. While written in a businesslike way, the letter 
is usually very brief. It makes little or no attempt to strike 
a personal note or to call the interested inquirer’s attention 
to certain prominent features of the goods described on 
such and such a page of the booklet. Apparently, Lady Van 
Dusen is expected to give the letter only scant attention. 
Her main interest, it is assumed, and perhaps rightly, lies 
in the booklet accompanying the form letter. Noticing the 
drab and colorless dress and general make-up of the letter 
—it boasts not even a pen-and-ink signature—she wonders 
whether ‘‘Spring Season Secrets in Imported Fashions”’ 
will also be commonplace, uninteresting, and unsympathetic. 
‘‘But that’s impossible, with such a charming title!’’ she 
concludes, as her eyes begin to skip over the finely printed, 
tastefully illustrated pages of the booklet whose text is 
couched in a personal, chatty tone which at once charms 
her. This is the story of the method used by many national 
advertisers to care for inquiries. Two extremes: a form 
letter and a booklet. The former is worth reading in one 
out of ten cases; the latter in nine out of ten. As a rule, 
the letter is prepared by the seller; the booklet by an adver- 
tising agency. In this and similar cases the seller pins his 
hopes of definitely interesting the inquirer in his ;wares on 
the appeal which the booklet or other informative matter 
makes. In this assumption, he is justified. 

The number of form letters received daily by women who 
answer advertisements appearing in the better magazines is 
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large. Firms using such letters say that it would be a 
practical impossibility to answer inquiries by means of per- 
sonally dictated replies, or to sign them personally. ‘‘Per- 
haps the effectiveness of our letters could be increased if 
they were addressed and signed in ink. However, mailing 
several thousand a day and mailing five or six letters to 
each prospect would make the slow hand process rather 
expensive,’’ writes the manager of a concern whose selling 
appeal is directed wholly to women. 

There is another group of business men—the number is 
erowing—who asseverate that the interest shown by a 
woman answering a given advertisement is worth not only 
the booklet, sample, or what not requested, but always 
a personally dictated reply. Of course, it must be granted 
that Mrs. Van Dusen’s note asking for a booklet is usually 
short. It does not tell a great deal about her character, 
habits, and interests. Nevertheless, progressive men in 
business feel that it pays to capitalize it to the fullest extent. 
The result is a carefully written, personal letter of appre- 
ciation and information. It calls to the recipient’s mind 
especially attractive features of the things described, illus- 
trated, and talked about in the booklet. In an enthusiastic 
tone and correct language, it chats about features distine- 
tive of the firm’s offerings and, therefore, is likely to find 
favor with the woman. It is a personal message. It supple- 
ments specifically and potently the effort and the money 
invested in the advertisements. It is sure to get a full 
reading, sure to create good will, and so to make smoother 
the way for a sale that will be mutually profitable. 

However, the progressive correspondence policy of such 
aggressive advertisers does not terminate in the communi- 
cation thanking the reader for her interest in the product, 
giving her the folder or pamphlet desired, and referring 
her to the nearest retail agency. Often it really begins at 
this point. Should the dealer to whom the interested party 
is directed not report a sale within a reasonable time, a 
careful follow-up is instituted immediately. The letters 
employed for this mission are usually prepared in the ad- 
vertising department of the manufacturer or else by an 
outside agency. In some instances, they are mailed out 
by the manufacturer direct to the consumer. In others, they 
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are supplied in quantities to the retailer who is to send 
them out on his own stationery and over his own signature. 
Usually such letters show salesmanship of a high order. 
Their make-up and message are the result of experts’ pains- 
taking work. If the retailer can be persuaded to use them, 
which is not always an easy task, they are likely to clinch 
many a sale which otherwise would have been lost to some 
competitor. 

Where the purpose of letters to women is to sell by mail, 
or, at least, to win interest more or less directly, their 
quality in appearance and appeal becomes noticeable at 
once. This is also true of cases in which women write, 
requesting help on household and more or less personal 
problems, to manufacturers of food products, things to 
wear, kitchen utensils, and the many other articles pur- 
chased largely by feminine consumers. Often special de- 
partments, such as cooking, home economics, information, 
personal service, mail order, and similar ones, are created 
for the express purpose of aiding feminine prospects and 
customers. Their management is generally intrusted to a 
woman. It becomes her task to write to those of her sex 
who inquire about the firm’s wares and to instruct and 
counsel them by mail, in a womanly way, in their proper, 
better, and more economical use. Unusual care and finesse 
are shown in the letters used by certain eastern sellers of 
cosmetics, especially when these are made procurable by 
mail. 

Who should write to women?—There is no gainsaying 
the fact that a woman understands the needs of her own 
sex much better than does aman. A contributor to Printer’s 
Ink ® writes: 


If a boy has been around his mother’s kitchen from his earliest 
years, has wiped the dishes for her and set the table, and run 
errands for the soup ladle, the dish mop, the carpet sweeper, he will 
have as good a background for writing copy on household things as 
a woman with a similar early training. 

But most boys do not have this background of experience, where- 
as practically all girls do; they can hardly escape it. So when it 
comes to writing copy on some household utility, a woman naturally 
falls into the vocabulary—those little phrases and intimate ways of 
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talking that strike a housewife as ringing true—whereas a man 
might experience difficulty in finding, or at least be a little self- 
conscious in using, these phrases. 

Practically every normal woman has an innate, an instinctive 
sympathy with the needs of the home and the children that causes 
her to think more deeply on these subjects than do most men. 


It would seem, therefore, that business letters and adver- 
tising in general intended to help along the sale of goods 
for woman’s sole consumption should be prepared by 
women. On this phase of the subject a writer in Printed 
Salesmanship says: 


If it is true, as we are constantly told, that 90 per cent of all 
goods are bought by the so-called gentler sex, why is it not reason- 
able to suppose that a member of that better half of the population 
is just the person to know what women like, both as to copy and as 
to other details of a selling campaign, and to present it to them? 

The writer asked that question of a brilliant young woman who 
was one of the chief buyers for a big and efficient department store. 
‘Tt is reasonable,’’ she said. ‘I believe that the day of the woman 
in advertising is just dawning. I never wrote a line of advertising 
and do not want to, but after working with both men and women 
copy writers, I would cheerfully take my Bible oath that a woman 
knows far better than a man what facts about any given article of 
merchandise will appeal to her sister of the consuming publie.”’ 


In actual practice, however, it will be found that the 
number of women engaged in putting sales appeals in black 
and white is, comparatively speaking, still small. Feminine 
correspondents’ and copy-writers’ output, while having the 
requisite touch of grace, and correctness of intimate detail 
peculiar to woman’s tastes, is said to lack in definite de- 
gree the vital selling punch to impress itself deeply on the 
gentle reader’s mind and promptly to lead her straying 
thoughts into the straight and narrow path of final—buying 
—action. 

Writing on ‘‘The Woman of It,’’ Robert Ruxton makes 
this confession: 


I have been asked by a number of talented women if I thought 
that there is opportunity in the advertising-selling field for them. 
I have always replied that there is, provided they confine their 
activities to things they understand—in other words, if they 
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address women on women’s things and on the things that appeal 
to women, thus tinging the message with something that a man is 
sometimes hard put to supply—the woman’s viewpoint. 


It is probably conservative to say that 50 per cent of the things 
in this world appeal to women, and that a large proportion could 
be better interpreted to women by women than they could by men. 

There is a great advertising-selling field for the woman specialist 
who will tell her sex what she knows, and how she reasons, and 
how she feels, in womanly terms, and ideas, and ideals.’ 


Copy for sales letters, booklets, and advertisements in- 
tended for feminine reading should, in general, be first pre- 
pared by men. Then a woman critic should be asked to go 
over their work, illustration by illustration and word by 
word, for the purpose of feminizing it, so that when Miss 
Barbara la Verne of Boston, or Mrs. A. B. Swanson of 
Omaha, Nebraska, comes face to face with any of it in letter 
or magazine, neither will be tempted to exclaim with a 
careless shrug of dainty shoulders: ‘‘The idea of a mere 
man attempting to teach me what color of dress to wear or 
what manner of color scheme to use in my boudoir!’ 

The policy of having their written selling appeals to 
women prepared by men supervised by a competent woman 
is favored in the correspondence, sales, and advertising 
divisions of many department stores and mail-order houses. 
Daily, such firms write literally thousands of letters to 
women. Their usual rule is that each letter must pass in- 
spection by a woman who acts in an advisory capacity be- 
fore it can be released for mailing. Should she discover 
a letter not exposing in sufficient measure the qualities 
needed to make it effective with her own sex, it will be 
returned to the correspondent for revision or rewriting, 
with helpful marginal instructions. Advertising agencies, 
as a rule, submit advertisements to be inserted in women’s 
publications either to their own female employees, who col- 
laborate with male colleagues on such work, or to well- 
known women’s specialists in the field of advertising and 
marketing. To illustrate: During an advertising cam- 
paign of the Western Electric Company, in which special 
ads, headed, ‘‘ Electrical Housekeeping—A Department for 
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Home Makers, edited by June Strickland, published and 
copyrighted by the Western Electric Company,’’ were used 
effectively, the question, ‘‘What does a woman need in the 
way of electrical appliances and how should they be intro- 
duced to her?’’ arose. 


For the answer the company went to a recognized expert who 
was a woman herself. She was peculiarly fitted for the task, for 
she had had several years of experience in a New York department 
store demonstrating electrical goods. She was not asked to write 
a piece of advertising copy, but to sit down and talk to women on 
paper, just as if she were speaking to a group of customers. This 
woman knew that reason-why copy appeals to women just as much 
as it does to men, but that it must be put up in a different form 
for women readers, because they have little understanding or apti- 
tude for mechanical principles.® 


That such a policy will produce satisfactory results is 
indicated by what W. B. Simmons, President of the Futur- 
ist Company, says in regard to a ‘‘Futurist’’ advertising 
campaign: 


Each ad is signed ‘‘ Anita Allison,’’ which is the nem de plume 
of a young woman who has undertaken to give the company’s ad- 
vertising and correspondence that feminine touch which is so 
essential in the merchandising of an essentially feminine product. 

The ads are bringing in much correspondence from women. 
Each letter receives careful attention in the correspondence de- 
partment. The women seemingly regard it as a privilege that they 
can write to a woman on such subjects. 

‘“‘T have never written a letter of this kind before,’’ writes one 
woman. ‘‘Somehow, one does not like to write on such intimate 
subjects and have her letters go through the regular routine of a 
big business house. But in writing to a woman I feel not a bit 
backward because I can write freely.’ ® 


Methods and practices of some nationally known firms.— 
The business correspondence and advertising policies fol- 
lowed by prominent business firms in appealing to women 
as a class usually set a more or less definite standard. Be- 
low are extracts from letters received by the writer from 
officials of such concerns on this particular phase of the 
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subject. In a measure, they will serve to show that the 
modern business man is by no means agreed as to whether 
man or woman, or both, should write his advertising-selling 
copy intended for feminine reading. 


A Few Statements from Firms Apparently Favoring 
“Man-made” Copy 


All the firms whose names are listed below advertise in Vogue, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal or Good Housekeeping, or in all three. 


Pneuvac Company, Worcester, Mass., Manufacturers of 
Vacuum Cleaners.—Our advertising copy is prepared by men, our 
advertising agency using only men copy writers, and in this de- 
partment the work is done by men only. As to my experience in 
organizations employing women copy writers, like the Western 
Electric, for instance, which has women issue booklets and general 
sales literature, it is that women are inclined to overlook the fact 
that any advertising message must have selling force, and rather 
spend too much time in making it colorful and fanciful. It is true, 
however, that women copy writers are becoming more numerous 
day by day, and many agencies employ women for copy carrying 
feminine appeal. However, it is also true that they do not employ 
women to write copy intended to pull inquiries or close sales. 

Our sales letters are prepared by men and, as yet, neither in our 
agency nor in this (advertising) department do we employ women 
writers. 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio.—The 
letters on vacuum cleaners were written by men, but we cannot 
give you any definite information regarding the letters on washing 
machines. We believe, however, that this series was written by a 
man. 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Company, North Canton, 
Ohio.—I am attaching copies of two letters that were prepared 
especially to appeal to women. These letters were prepared by 
one of the best direct-by-mail men in the country, and can be taken 
as models of the very highest type of direct-by-mail work intended 
to appeal to women. 


Automatic Electric Washer Co., Newton, Iowa.—The letters 
in question were planned and prepared by our advertising manager. 


Douglas-Pectin Corporation, Certo Department, Rochester, 
New York.—All these letters which we are sending out to women, 
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telling them about our product Certo (pure fruit pectin) were 
written right here in our own office and by men. 


Pet Milk Sales Corporation, St. Louis, Mo.—The special let- 
ters sent to home economies teachers and signed ‘‘ Domestic Science 
Department’’ were written by a man. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westerfield, N. Y.—The 
folders, as well as the letter, were prepared by aman. The recipes 
which have been used for years and years have been greatly influ- 
enced by women. The letterhead goes to both men and women. 


The Lowe Brothers Company, Dayton, Ohio, Paint and 
Varnish Makers.—The purpose of our direct-mail advertising is 
to sell the prospect on the quality of our products, and to make him 
want them enough to go to the dealer’s store and purchase them. 
Practically all of our inquiries are in response to our national 
magazine advertising. 

For a very attractive booklet, entitled, ‘‘The House That Is,’’ ?° 
for which prospect was to send ten cents, we received over 18,000 
requests, each accompanied by a dime, and we believe that we are 
safe in saying that 85 per cent of these inquiries came from women. 

All of the sample letters which we recently sent you were pre- 
pared by a ‘‘mere man.’’ 


From the manufacturer of a medium-priced motor car.—Our 
appeals to both men and women are prepared by a man. It would 
be both expensive and difficult to differentiate, although this is a 
possibility, were we to go into the appeal to women in a more defi- 
nite manner. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company, Coast 
Lines.—The Department heads of the Santa Fe are all men and 
all letters are written and signed by them. 

In the event of business being solicited direct by mail, when 
correspondence is initiated by us instead of by the potential trav- 
eler, we always endeavor to adapt such letters to the sex of the 
addressee, emphasizing the points in our service that have the 
greatest appeal to women, if a woman is being addressed. 


Statements from Firms Favoring Either Female Copy Writers 
or a Combination of Male and Female 


E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York, Squibb’s Spices.—The speci- 
men letters which we sent you in our recent letter were prepared 
by our own Advertising Department. All letters of this type (the 
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ones in question are intended to promote the sale of spices) are 
prepared by men and women in collaboration; particularly in a case 
of this kind where the appeal is to women, they are carefully cen- 
sored by a woman, in order to get the feminine appeal. 


From a former advertising manager of the Cadillac Motor 
Car Company, Detroit, Michigan—Women are invariably con- 
sulted as to the effect of copy prepared for special appeal to women. 
If they do not approve, something better is prepared which will 
appeal to them. The copy, however, is prepared by men who, we 
believe, have an understanding of this sort of material. 


The Studebaker Corporation of America, South Bend, Ind.— 
Our letters to women are prepared by men, although they are 
always ‘‘tried out’’ on a number of women readers before we release 
them. 


Lamont, Corliss & Company, Agents for Manufacturers, New 
York City.—The copy of the Pond’s Extract ads is prepared by 
both men and women. In passing, we might say that our adver- 
tising program is in the hands of one of the best agencies in the 
United States. 


From the manufacturer of a well-known toilet soap.—Letters 
from women based on matters of poliey, or letters in which there 
is an opportunity to promote good will or to safeguard good will, 
come to my desk and are answered by me. (A man. Author’s 
note.) 

However, we have a woman who is in charge of our Test Kitchen 
and Home Economics Department who answers a great many letters 
whenever specific cooking or housekeeping problems need to be 
discussed. 


Shoecraft, Fifth Avenue, New York City.—The letters which 
we sent you were prepared by a woman. 


The Kaynee Company, Cleveland, Ohio (Letters to promote 
the sale of blouses and shirts for boys, also wash suits, ete. They 
are addressed to women) .—These letters to women were all written 
by a woman and they are sent out on miniature semisocial 
stationery. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, I1]., Food Products.—Con- 
cerning this firm’s correspondence with women, Miss Mary Hale 
Martin, Cooking Correspondent in the Home Economics Depart- 
ment, writes: 

We make a special appeal to women in advertising, but after 
the letter which you see printed in the magazines has gone out to 
its many readers, the personal appeals come in to us for answer, 
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We have various requests, from housewives who are just beginning 
a new home, others from people planning bridal parties, and still 
others for various forms of entertainment. Our replies are each 
different in form, because we give to each request which comes in 
our personal attention. 

We use special business stationery with the Home Economics 
Department head when writing to these women. Our letters are all 
signed by a woman, Mary Hale Martin, and all are written by a 
woman. 


Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Penn., Linoleum Di- 
vision.—Mrs. Hazel Dell Brown, Bureau of Interior Decoration, 
says: 

The writer is in charge of the Bureau of Interior Decoration 
which gives quite extensive and detailed information to women, 
not only about linoleum floors for their houses, but regarding other 
furnishings as well. 


The H. W. Gossard Company, Chicago, IIl., Corsets.—Office 
of Jane Hill, Consulting Corset Specialist for the H. W. G. Co. 
Miss Hill writes in part: In my letters, which are written as a 
result of direct inquiry, no effort is made to sell to women from my 
office, but rather to give them very personal help and information, 
and to send them into the store closest to them where Gossard 
Corsets and Brassiéres are sold. 


Cuapter IT 
WRITING IN WOMAN’S OWN LANGUAGE 


Woman’s language versus man’s.—A certain measure of 
deference and dignity should characterize the language and. 
tone of all business writing intended for women. Most of 
us, even when conversing with them, studiously maintain an 
mt hode of patience, refinement, and respect. Weare prone 
to choose words expressive of these always desirable quali- 
ties. Contrariwise, our talk with men is generally straight 
from the shoulder, frequently sharpened with a bit of mean- 
ingful slang here and there, and expressed in a tone vibrant 
with energy and ‘‘pep,’’ often to the point of brusqueness. 
For illustration, take this blunt headline of a druggist’s 
advertisement: 


Can You “Whip Your Weight in Wild Cats?” 
Are You a Strong, Red-blooded American? 


Any reader chancing to come across this heading would 
immediately know from its phraseology and tone that the 
advertisement which follows is intended for male reading. 

Now let us turn to a few occupations strictly masculine 
for further study of terminology picked to suit man’s fan- 
cies. For example, there’s the daily task of shaving. It 
prompts ‘‘Jim Henry,’’ in one of his popular columnar 
talks, headed ‘‘Lazy Shavers,’’ to say, in part: 


I have known men actually to cringe with horror at the thought 
of brushing Mennen lather for three minutes. You would think, 
to hear them protest, that any such frightful exertion would send 
them tottering into the bathtub, limp with exhaustion. Yet the 
same men will chase golf balls all day and end up with a few hours 
of bowling or tennis. 

Now there are just three cardinal points to sound shaving tech- 
nique—a properly stropped blade, a noncaustic soap that doesn’t 
irritate the skin, and correctly constructed lather. 
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I am not going to knock other shaving preparations by saying 
that they contain caustic. Don’t ask me—leave it to your face. 
If your face smarts after shaving—if it feels like parchment— 
caustic is the cause. 


Apt expressions in this quotation, chosen to provide suit- 
able atmosphere suggestive of man’s talk and actions, are: 


‘cringe with horror’’—‘‘frightful exertion’’—‘‘tottering 
into the bathtub, limp with exhaustion’’—‘‘noncaustic 
soap’’—‘‘knock other shaving preparations.’’ 


An observer in Printer’s Ink,’ writing on the subject of 
‘‘Copy Addressed to Men,’’ says: 


Men respond to an echo of their own experience, their daily 
lives, and their own routines, and apparently prefer the popular 
vernacular of the day. 


In one of the examples which he gives, the following para- 
graphs occur: 


Most men have written their John Hancocks on a lot of ‘‘dotted 
lines.’’? But if you’re a pipe smoker, we’ll wager that you have 
never signed a fairer, sweeter contract than the little rectangular 
coupon at the bottom of the page. 

Just a few strokes of your pen—and you can end your quest of 
years for perfect smoking tobaceo—drawings for life in unalloyed 
pipe-satisfaction. But we are getting ahead of our story. 

The average pipe-smoker is the greatest little experimenter in 
the world. He’s forever trying a ‘‘new one,’’ confident that some 
day he’ll find the real affinity for his pipe. 


According to this writer, man’s interest is with facts, 
figures, important statistics, and the ‘‘human drama of 
business.’’ Furthermore, men enjoy the adventures that 
puncture daring tales of frontier life and frontier struggles 
which have faded away before civilization. This spirit of 
manly adventure pervades the following excerpt from an 
advertisement recounting the struggle and the progress of 
the meat-packing industry: 


Cowboys, cow ponies, lassos, and shootin’ irons; hard rides and 
round-ups; lonely open ranges and boisterous cowtowns. where 
dignity was laughed at and the law ran man to man—how they 


SS Se ee a a ae 


* Printer’s Ink, Vol. 128, No. 4, p. 109, 
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pack the picture of the Wild and Woolly West with adventurous 
romance and fascinating danger for the twenty years following 
1870—a picture faded now forever, though still celebrated in songs, 
stories, and the movies. 

But the flippant recklessness of those big-hearted, turbulent 
Americans, so quick of tongue and trigger, was mingled with a 
stern sense of responsibility and duty to be done. . . 


On the other hand, the following excerpts from adver- 
tisements will illustrate that softer, more delicate, and often 
more suggestive terminology which finds reading favor with 
most women: 


Concerning face powder.— 

More French women buy . . . than any other kind. They prefer 
them to all else that Paris offers because they are so exquisitely 
soft and clinging. You’ll understand if you have felt them just 
once on your face. And they come in such sweet shades! .. . 
Do you know the haunting blend of rose and jasmine that 
is... ? And now it’s Spring, don’t you want the Flowers of 
May that French women adore?’’ 


Good feminine expressions in this writing are: ‘‘Eix- 
quisitely soft and clinging’’—‘‘such sweet shades’’— 
‘“‘haunting blend’’—‘‘adore.”’ 


Concerning hats.— 
. . . Hats this new season are as lovely as blossoming apple 
boughs or blooming tulip gardens . . . and as colorful and glori- 
ously young as Spring itself. 


Concerning corsets.— 


Sinuous grace .. . fine carriage .. . charming composure .. . 

stylish . . . perfect poise . . . wears her clothes well. 
Concerning garments.— 

Unhampered comfort ... with dainty style ... Feminine 

loveliness .. . with practical utility ... Smart... attrac- 

tive ... Ultra in grace and beauty ... Typically woman’s 

. . . yet as sensible as a man’s garment. 


Concerning cedar chests.— 
She will love a chest of fragrant cedar wood. Her fondness for 
dainty clothing, her partiality to furs, her radiant dreams that 
find expression in cherished articles of sentiment—all suggest 
this perfect safekeeper. She will love the decorative beauty and 
lasting usefulness of a—Red Cedar Chest, 
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416-418 WEST SEVENTH STREET 
HOLLYWOOD LOS ANGELES PASADENA 


Madamet- 


Lovelier than ever are 
the shoes that the smart 
foot will wear this sea- 
son! For every whim 

of Madame, the styles 
are here! 


Pleading for your recoge 
nition, with a subtle 
note of youth, are un- 
adorned Oxfords for the 
tailleur, or demure 
sports Pumps in the new 
soft colors. 


And for Mah Jong or 
Dinner Dance, you'll 
fall a willing captive 
to the superb new creae 
tions of Laird Schober. 


Madame's feet, appareled 
in one of these enchant- 
ing models will be the 
envy of her friends. 


"LIMITED EDITION® May we serve Madame? 


Spring Styles Respectfully, 


By Laird-Schobor 


Fig. 1.—Aristocratic, with a Suggestion of the Intimate. 
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If a diction expressing refinement and a tone showing. 
deference and grace are appropriate, even useful, adjuncts 
of advertising copy designed to win and to hold a woman’s 


J] SLATER 


FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


J & J Slater have placed in 
work the black satin slip- 
pers ordered by Mrs. M. B. 
Fisher, and will await de- 
cision on the fitting of 
these before proceeding 
with the remainder of the 
order. 


It has been found, since 
the taking of this order, 
that the shoes delivered 

on December 18th remain 
‘outstanding on the account. 
It is possible that this 
detail has been overlooked, 
but its disposal would be 
very much appreciated. 


February 17th ELH/EB 


Fig. 2.—Suggesting Aristocratic Atmosphere. 


attention—and judging from their popular use we have 
good reason to believe that they are highly acceptable in 
woman’s eyes—then they will be valuable also if made part 
and parcel of letters which are written to be read by women. 
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673 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


February 21, 19—. 
My dear Miss Halladay: 


Do you know that lovely, ominous poem by Dobson called ‘‘A 
Fancy from Fontenelle’’? Of a rose in a garden that slips her 
bud and, preening her glorious self, pities the gardener,—‘‘ He is 
so old, so old! He soon must die’’! 


But when night comes, the gardener is gently raking the strewn 
leaves of the rose under the mould. 


‘“And I wove the thing to a random rhyme, 
For the Rose is Beauty, the Gardener, Time.”’ 


This is a new year—with clean, white pages. Let me help you 
write all through it, ‘‘Younger than yesterday. Younger than I 
looked this time last year. Ten years younger than I really am. 
Hooray! Life is far more exciting and lovely than I dreamed 
before I knew how to be always at my best. Being . . . well, shall 
I say ‘attractive’? (Other people—much to my amazement—are 
saying beautiful. Think of that!) Being attractive is like having 
slipped into a new world—with me in the center! I’m so happy I 
could kiss the devil! 


‘‘And it gets out of me, too, that ecstatic feeling which being 
nice to look at has given me. I see it in the eyes of people when 
they look at me. Is it because I am happy? Or is it because I’m 
groomed,—soignee,—crisp,—fresh,—cheeks firm and young again, 
and color in them,—bless Elizabeth Arden,—color of their own; 
eyes sparkling because of that heavenly eye-tonic of hers; skin like 
silk and without a pore. Oh, vive l’Apres 1’Ete Treatment forever 
and ever and ever! 


“‘And between M. Coué and Miss Arden’s body exercises, I don’t 
know what fatigue is any more. My nice little slim hard waist—I 
adore it. And my legs feel like wings when I walk. I’m really 
rather ... lovely .. . these days,—there, it’s out! And I’m not 
ashamed. I’m glad, glad, glad. 


‘‘And I thank Providence every day for all Venetian prepara- 
tions. I do! : 


“‘And why shouldn’t I? Life has been a sort of triumphant 
hymn of joy ever since I learned how to be lovely, and so how to 
be open and responsive and gay.’’ 
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Will you let me help you write that on the clean white pages of 
this new year? Will you let me help you defy the Gardener who is 
Time? 


I can! 
HA: LB ELIZABETH ARDEN 


Fig. 3.—Chatty and Intimate. 


How this is accomplished, the preceding examples will dem- 
onstrate. Hach message is clothed in a style of its own. 
Hach writer has effected an atmosphere equally becoming 
to his reader and his subject. And because writer and 
reader and topic vary with each individual letter, these ex- 
amples furnish a practical opportunity for the study of 
changing atmospheric properties infused in letters dis- 
tinguished by rare reader adaptation. 

Striking a personal note always.—Most women’s interests 
center largely about the activities of the home; most men’s, 
about those of their business or profession. What a woman 
does or buys for the home or herself is done or bought with 
an eye solely to yielding home comfort and home satisfac- 
tion or else personal comfort and personal satisfaztion. Her 
every important action is tinged with a decidedly personal 
color. Indeed, if one were to give credence to opinions held 
by business men in general, even the woman in business 
finds it difficult to contemplate objectively those very mat- 
ters which business decrees should be viewed in a light 
wholly impersonal. In the field of salesmanship, we find 
managers objecting to the employment of saleswomen, be- 
cause ‘‘they are apt to allow their personal likes and dis- 
likes of buyers to influence their work. They are difficult 
to manage, especially by correspondence. Moreover, they 
lack the philosophical, impersonal attitude so necessary to 
a salesman. Suggestions for improvement of their work 
they take as deadly personal insults. Buyers do not like 
to purchase from women, because they are afraid they will 
capitalize their sex, and appeal to the buyer’s chivalry 
instead of selling the product on its merits.’’ A good case 
in point is the collection letter shown below which appeared 
in Postage: 
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Name of debtor. 
Address. 


Dear (by name) : 


This is the most important letter I have ever written—that is, 
for me at least. 

Mr. — has just placed me in full charge of the office man- 
agement and collections. This is a big job for a girl, as we are 
getting to be quite a.concern. Naturally, I am a little proud that 
this responsibility has been placed on me. 

I have worked my way up and have confidence that I am going 
to make good. I want to start out by showing the largest volume 
of collections this last half of the month that we have ever had. 

This will be easy if you help me, and I am sure you will when 
you realize how much it means to me. The amount you owe 


is $ ; 


Just place a check for this amount in 
the inclosed stamped envelope to-day and 
mail tome. If you can’t send it all, send 
what you can. 


Writer’s (woman’s) 
photograph is past- 
ed here. 


I’ll certainly appreciate it; and, remember, I’m right here when- 
ever I can be of help to you. 
Sincerely yours, 


The Editor of Postage comments on this letter as follows: 


Any letter is a good letter if it does what it was intended to do 
with no bad after-results. 

Personally, we don’t like the idea. As a general rule (with 
exceptional cases like yours) any business letter—and all business 
letters—should be business letters. 

When you sell merchandise or service on terms that are agreed 
to by the buyer, the money at a certain fixed time becomes your 
money. 

Occasionally, a ‘‘different’’ collection letter like Miss 
letter has been known to produce good results. While we have often 
said, ‘‘results are the best proof,’’ we cling to business letters for 
business purposes. 

The collection of money is the business of every business. What 
is sold, and the selling, are incidents. 


Without exaggeration it may be stated that woman, as a 
general rule, finds it hard to look upon things and persons 
about her as not relating in some more or less definite way 
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to her. Now, as a matter of common knowledge, there are 
probably few things more intimately personal to woman 
than her correspondence. Into it she is wont to pour the 
colorful variety of the many little personalities which, dur- 
ing changing moods and under the nourishing stimulus of 
surging self-expression, she delights to let shine through 
the words and lines of her talk and correspondence. To her 
a business letter is a personal writing. She looks upon its 
contents solely from her own individual standpoint. She 
is naturally averse to the often cold, machinelike, and 
usually impersonal air which pervades so many business 
communications directed to her. Such a strain of writing 
is foreign to her character, habits, daily work, indeed, her 
whole environment. It is, moreover, foreign to her own 
correspondence habits. 

An almost unique example of how earnest and serious a 
woman is about injecting into her business correspondence 
the personal element is given below. The letter makes a 
selling appeal which is dominated not only by the personal 
note clinging well nigh to its every line, but especially by 
the actual photograph of the writer, pasted as it is strategi- 
eally at the top in the center of the sheet. Clearly, the 
reader cannot help seeing and looking at the picture while 
perusing the contents of the letter. This is ‘‘personaliz- 
ing’’ a business letter to the mth degree. 

The business correspondent, many of whose letters bear 
women’s addresses, can learn much from the mechanical 
appearance of this letter as well as from the style of its 
individual appeal. Of course, if he is writing letters, 
especially selling letters to the feminine trade, he should 
avoid giving his messages an exaggerated personal air, 
which would not only be distasteful in such writings, but 
would also be likely to miss its mark, since most women are 
keen in detecting a false or artificially forced personal note 
in business letters. However, it is emphatically worth while 
to let the woman who is urged by letter to spend money for 
such and such a piece of merchandise know definitely that 
you are taking a vital, subjective interest in doing every- 
thing possible to see that her indwidual needs and desires, 
so far as the particular purchase goes, will be met in full. In 
the matter of buying, a woman prefers to be treated not im- 
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ANNE SMITH 


Hon. Lon. Md. Jacksa, 
Chapman Building, 
Los Angelos, Californias May 21, 192 


My dear Mr. Jacksa: 


I am going to try to make my letter, as Shelley expressed 
it, The Language of the Soul, by which I think he meant,Truth, franimees. So 
please, Mr. Jackea, do not throw it away till you have read and judged it. I 
promise not only to be frank and truthful but as brief as ever I can. I am try= 
ing to do what no girl has done before -- build a home with the sox of men. It 
is a day-dream, I know, but if it comes true, instead of a castle in the air I 
shall build a Little Grey Howe in the West -- a small but wondrously lovely one. 


Men's finest grade, full-fashioned, latest style French 
Lisle hose, in beautiful designs of triple bar checks, assorted black and silver, 
log cabin and golden brown, royal blue and old gold - $15 the box of six pairs. 
That is the story, and my task is to persuade one thousand of the biggest men 
whose names I could get that it might add a mite to your pleasure -- and to oy 
joy ‘immeasurably -- for you to give me, just this once, the preference over your 
haberdasher. The price is no more than he would charge, for I purchase them 
wholesale from the same source, but the profit is large —- enough that with the 
thousand orders my dream-house lifts its beams toward the stars. And the hose, 
believe a girl for once, Mr. Jacksa, they are truly, truly beautiful. If they 
do not please you splendidly, have your secretary tell me anf I will burry the 
money back by the first post. Write me, then, the color of your eyes, the cole 
or of your hair (if any) and the size of your foot. 


And some day, Mr. Jacksa, when it has become a reality, 
maybe you will do me the honor to come for a little while to see this dream-home 
of which I have told you. If you do, I'll pour you some tea, and I'll pour out 
again to ‘you my heart's thanks for your goodness. You will see then how happy 
you have helped to make a girl, and you will go away pleased, and I imagine you 
will say, "Well, I'll be darned! I guess it is the little things that count 
most after all," or something like that. 


/ Thank you for reading my letter. You know by-now if it has 
succeeded. If it hasn't, then I do hope that the worst you may say of it will 
be what Mark Twain once said of Wagner's msic -- It isn't as bad as it soundel 
If it has, I'm spre you will not be sorry, ever, for the gladness you have given, 
and I'll be so happy and so very grateful to you always. 


Sincerely and respectfully yours, 


Fig. 4.—Extreme Personalization. 
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personally, as one of a throng of purchasers, shoppers, pros- 
pects, or customers, but always as a distinct individual in 
a class by herself. Translated into practical terms, this 
means that in writing letters to women we should stress the 
‘‘you’’ note. However, if these letters are written and 
signed by a woman in the organization, then the ‘‘I’’ note 
will not infrequently be more effective than the ‘‘you’’ note. 
Especially is this the case when the writer of the letter can 
speak with some authority on her own experience of how a 
certain kind of cake should best be made, how and why 
such and such a garment should be worn, or how a given 
room in the house should be furnished and decorated to 
bring out its best points. 

In ‘‘Speaking to the Housewife in Her Own Language,”’ ? 
we are told how the Toledo Cooker Company makes use of 
the personal touch in its follow-up letters and advertising 
in general: 


Said a national advertiser: ‘‘When I want a new angl2 for an 
appeal in my copy, I hang around the counter where my kinds of 
goods are sold and take mental notes on the conversations of women 
buyers with the salesmen. I never fail to get ideas when I do this. 

‘‘T have heard the most intimate conversations take place at 
the glove counters, in the drug or toilet preparations’ department, 
and in many other sections of a store. In one case I overheard a 
purchaser of a carpet sweeper discussing her whole household 
problem with the saleswoman, going into intimate details as to the 
management of her home affairs. 

Such browsing has convinced me of the necessity for putting 
the personal touch into advertising: in other words, of speaking 
to the housewife in her own language. The woman who answers 
an advertisement which carries the suggestion, Send for our 
booklet, ‘‘Delicious Fireless Cooked Dishes,’’ gets a reply so inti- 
mate and personal in touch that she feels that the company is taking 
a special interest in her affairs. The letter comes from Mrs. John 
Thrift and reads: 


“‘Dear Madam: 

‘‘As head of our demonstration department, I am best fitted to 
reply to your recent letter asking for information about our Ideal 
and Domestic Science Fireless Cookstoves. 

“How sincerely I regret not being able personally to visit your 


2 Printer’s Ink, Vol. 109, Part I, No. 6, p. 53. 
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home with one of our Fireless Cookstoves and show you how easy 
it is to improve the flavor of food by a method that requires less 
effort, less fuel, less worry. 

‘‘T could show you how simple it is to have beautifully browned 
roast chicken; Boston baked beans better cooked and more 
digestible; bread, cakes, pies—all cooked by our fireless method. 

‘‘But since I cannot come, I am doing the next best thing—send- 
ing you a book I wrote just as if I were talking to you, telling how 
I cook in Ideal and Domestic Fireless Cookstoves, and how easy 
it is to have such wonderful results when cooking. This book is 
entitled, ‘Delicious Fireless Cooked Dishes.’ It is being mailed 
under separate cover. 

‘“ Ag you read this booklet, imagine that you are looking at actual 
food instead of colored photographs, because every food we illus- 
trated was really cooked in our fireless cookstove. Also remember 
that these results are not obtainable so perfectly with any other 
fireless cookstove, since the Ideal and the Domestic Science have spe- 
cially constructed features not found in any other fireless cook- 
stove. 

‘‘T mention the water-seal top, the patented valve, the seamless 
aluminum compartments, the sturdy beautiful design and work- 
manship. These features are illustrated on the last page of the 
book. 

‘‘Tf you read this booklet with care, I believe that you will under- 
stand, almost as well as if you were witnessing a real demonstra- 
tion, why I can make such strong claims for our fireless cookstoves. 
You will realize that the reason they give results that no other 
cookstove can duplicate is that we use, from the raw materials to 
the finished product, the very best materials we can find for each 
purpose and the most scientific and careful construction, and we 
know that in material and construction no other fireless cookstove 
can approach ours. 

“Have you considered what it would mean to you to-day to have 
one of these cookstoves in your kitchen? It would eliminate all 
the watching which you now give to the cooking. Instead of run- 
ning to the oven every few minutes to see if things are burning, 
of lifting lds off stewpans to make sure the food has not boiled 
dry, you would place each article to be cooked in the fireless cook- 
stove, and let the cooking take care of itself. 

“You would dismiss the whole meal from your mind until time 
to serve it; spend your time on any other housework you may 
have to do; go away from home for hours—if you wish. When 
meal time came, you would simply lift the cover, remove the differ- 
ent foods—all of them steaming hot—and serve them. If you 
should be delayed, nothing would spoil, nothing would burn. And 
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in fuel and food saving it would pay for itself many times over 
after a few months. 

“‘Just think what this convenience would mean to you: how 
many little aggravating worries it would eliminate; how many extra 
minutes it would give you. Don’t you really owe it to yourself 
to make your work as simple as possible? Then you will own an 
Ideal or Domestic Science Fireless Cookstove. 

“‘The most popular sizes of these cookstoves are Nos. 15, 8, and 
19. The Domestic Science has a steel case, heavily enameled. The 
Ideal has a ecabinet-built case of solid oak, specially vulcanized. 
Accompanying each is the following guaranty: If, after 30 days’ 
use, our cookstove fails to live up to the claims we make for it, 

«return it to us and we will refund the purchase price. 
‘‘Send us your order to-day, or communicate with your dealer. 


‘‘Very truly yours, 
‘‘Mrs. John Thrift.”’ 


A long letter! But notice the intimate tone, the chatty way of 
telling the housewife what she may expect from one of these 
cookers. There’s a woman’s touch all through, and yet just enough 
technical description of the cooker to explain why this particular 
make should be purchased. The paragraph on what it would mean 
each day to have one of these household conveniences in the kitchen 
shows that it was written by a woman who knows woman’s home 
problems. The suggestion of eliminating ‘‘little aggravating 
worries’’ is a good touch, one that will strike home. 

And the book, ‘‘Delicious Fireless Cooked Dishes,’’ when it 
arrives a few days after the receipt of the letter, is all that Mrs. 
Thrift claims for it. It was written exactly as if she were having 
a personal conversation with the recipient. In reality, it is ‘‘A 
demonstration of five meals cooked in a fireless cookstove by a 
domestic science expert,’’ and at the very outset the ‘‘expert’’ 
starts talking thus: 

‘‘Before I begin my demonstration of fireless cooking, I want 
you to understand clearly that it is not to be done in a fireless 
cooker. The old style cookers are not at all the same thing as the 
Ideal or the Domestic Science Fireless Cookstoves. They merely 
continued the cooking that had already started ; these modern cook- 
stoves do the cooking from the start to finish—bake, fry, broil, 
and stew.”’ 

The next paragraph tells why this is true. 

Having demonstrated on paper the cooking of five meals that 
fairly make your mouth water, the writer of this book takes up 
the points that make for service, durability, and appearance of the 
cookstove. 
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To disclose a family secret, Mrs. Thrift is a real woman, but 
she is connected with the advertising of the Toledo Fireless Cooker 
Company only by marriage. The real individual is a sympathetic 
home-woman who understands household problems and who gen- 
erally lends a helping hand whenever it is necessary to inject the 
woman’s touch into the copy. 


Of real value in connection with a study of the successful 
injection of the personal, here largely the ‘‘you’’ tone, into 
business communications addressed to women, is the letter 
shown below. It is a routine letter, written by a man, 
whose staunch attitude toward his work is reflected in these. 
words: ‘‘It takes a good many years to build a background 
of loyalty, genuine enthusiasm, confidence, and the spirit of 
indulgence. These qualities I try to keep in mind when writ- 
ing to anyone who enjoys using our products or is disap- 
pointed in the use of them.’’ 


Mrs. Frank J. Plimpton, 
304 Elm Street, 
Bennington, Vermont. 


Dear Mrs. Plimpton: 


It was very kind of you to write us so cordial and interesting a 
letter about the success you have had with our product and we 
appreciate your thoughtfulness very much. 


It always surprises us when we hear from talented housekeepers 
who have used many years and successfully, without dis- 
covering that it does actually take the place of butter in cakes. 
Your experience helps to prove the wisdom of our advertising in 
which we have tried always to emphasize constantly the three 
primary functions of this product for frying, for shortening, and 
for cake-making. 


We are sending a rather attractive little cook book called ‘‘ Mrs. 
White’s Cooking Secrets,’’ and probably the most popular cake 
recipe in this book, or in any of our cook books, is ‘‘ Martha’s 
White Cake,’’ which you will find on page 20. I hope you will 
try this recipe the next time you make a cake, for I feel sure you 
will like it. 


If you are as fond of adding new cook books to your kitchen 
library as most women are, you might be glad to know that there 
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are two others we publish, called a ‘‘Calendar of Dinners’’ and 
‘‘The Whys of Cooking,’’ and because of the quite elaborate and 
attractive way in which they are printed, with colored plates, we 
ask 25¢ in stamps for each. 


Yours sincerely, 


Letter with a formal, impersonal tone.—The use of the 
formal third person is fitting for messages directed to the 
exclusive feminine trade, because it lends them a degree of 
fashionable distinction. Such a letter.is well exemplified on 
page 29. 


Letter with the “I” note.—There is a general sprinkling 
of ‘‘I’s’’ in the following letter. Instead of seeming ego- 
tistical, the use of the first pronoun appears to make this 
message more direct and authoritative. 


Miss Luella Zander, 
Deep Valley, Mich. 


Dear Madam: 


Thank you for the answers to the questionnaire. I know I can 
improve the condition of your skin if you will follow my in- 
structions. 


I want you to give up using soap and water on your face and 
instead to substitute the Creme Anti-Rides, Emulsion de Combres 
and the Lait d’Amandes. 


Treatment.—At night spread a very little of the Créme Anti- 
Rides all over the face; this will thoroughly clean the skin; wipe 
it off and then apply another layer with the Emulsion de 
Combres. Allow these two crémes to remain on as long as possible 
and then use the Lait d’Amandes through an atomizer to tone up 
the skin. 


I want you to use the Acne Lotion for the blackheads occasion- 
ally, rubbing it very firmly wherever you have the blackheads and 
then follow it with the Créme Anti-Rides. Be very careful as to 
the quality of powder you use. Heavy powders are inclined to 
clog the pores and very often are the cause of blackheads. I 
would therefore recommend that you use my Perfection Poudre de 
Rix, which is one of the finest imported French powders and bene- 
ficial in its effect. 
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To increase the growth of the eyelashes and eyebrows, I would 
like you to use my Eyelash Grower. Apply this at night with the 
very smallest quantity to the outer edge of the eyelids. This will 
take away any tendency to inflammation and if you persevere, it 
will produce a thick growth of eyelashes. 


If there is anything further I can do to help you, please write me. 


Sincerely yours, 


The “you” note in advertisements.—Not only letters—one- 
reader appeals—but also advertisements—mass appeals— 
may be grouped into: 


1. Those with the ‘‘you’’ note. 
2. Those with the impersonal note. 
3. Those with the ‘‘I’’ note. 


So far as advertisements in women’s periodicals, such as 
Vogue, The Ladies’ Home Journal, and Good Housekeeping 
are concerned, we find that those in Vogue are written 
largely in an impersonal style. Thus, out of 88 fair-sized 
advertisements in one issue of this magazine, 78 per cent 
are written in the third person. Of interest in this con- 
nection is the fact that 62 per cent of this 78 per cent deal 
with toilet preparations and dresswear—the subseriber to 
Vogue is vitally concerned with fashions and society. The 
character of Vogue’s readers determines the choice of the 
particular advertising appeal. Since the majority of them 
are women of the well-to-do, fashionable, and fastidious 
type, they will naturally relish advertising copy with a 
somewhat dignified and artificially formal atmosphere, such 
as is produced by writing in the third person, either from 
the viewpoint of the merchandise to be sold or that of the 
reader to be reached. 

Turning now to such mediums as The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and Good Housekeeping for advertising matter written 
largely about products similar in kind to those used for the 
study of Vogue advertising copy, we discover that the 
‘‘you’’ appeal is employed to almost the same extent as is 
the impersonal appeal. Both tone and atmosphere of ad- 
vertisements appearing in The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
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Good Housekeeping are less conventional and less artifi- 
cial, indicating closer adaptation to the readers of these 
magazines, the majority of whom are good average Ameri- 
can women of the middle class. 

Out of 212 advertisements telling about food prod- 
ucts, beauty preparations, dentifrices, dresswear, corsets, 
hosiery, shoes, jewelry, kitchen ware, furniture, and auto- 
mobiles, and taken from the three periodicals referred to, 
134, or approximately 63 per cent, are written in an imper- 
sonal style; only 37 per cent reveal a definite ‘‘you’’ note. 
The number of advertisers couching their printed selling 
talks in the ‘‘I’’ style does not exceed two in the case of the 
issue of any one periodical used. Obviously, one important 
reason for this is the unpopularity and inefficacy of such a 
style for purposes of mass approach; the other is the diffi- 
culty of producing advertising copy in the first person 
singular, which will induce the average feminine magazine 
subscriber to read it and read it through. 


Illustrations 


1. The “you” note in advertising copy. 
a. From advertisement in Good Housekeeping. Product: 
dentifrice. 
You see glistening teeth wherever you look to-day. You 
envy them, perhaps. Why not ask for this ten-day test and 
learn how people get them? 
Millions are now brushing teeth in a new way. You will 
adopt it when you know. Please learn how much it means 
to you and yours. 
b. From advertisement in Vogue. Product: silk gloves. 
. because you love nice things— 
. . . and because you value the charm of hands that sparkle 
and flash in perfect fitting gloves, and enjoy seeing your 
silk gloves come out of the wash, countless times, spic, span, 
and shining new! 


2. The impersonal (frequently more formal) note in advertis- 


ing copy. 

a. From advertisement in ‘‘Good Housekeeping.’’ Product: 
perfume. 
In breathes the charm of the mystic Orient, a whisper 


of seas borne along the wind, moonlight stillness, and a town 
of gold. 
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means the true Lotus flower—an exquisite new 

perfume. 

is a fascinating fragrance, in a dainty bottle all its 
own, wrapped in real Madagascar straw and sealed with an 
authentic Oriental lucky coin. 

b. From advertisement in ‘“‘The Ladies’ Home Journal.’’ 
Product: table service. 
In seeking to have her table service charmingly right, many 
a woman finds her deepest gratification in the exquisite 
... design; its fine practical quality; and its wealth of 
these Correct Service Pieces which no woman of taste can 
do without, however simple or elaborate her ménage. 


3. The “I” note in advertising copy. 

a. From advertisement in ‘“‘The Ladies’ Home Journal.’’ 
Product: soap. 
I have talked to hundreds of mothers who keep 
the home always. 
It is amazing what complete faith they have in its protection 
to health and beauty... . 
I have found that women have learned to appreciate what 
a kindly, gracious soap is for their own face and 
hands and how pleasantly a bath soothes tired skin. 

b. Extract from advertisement in ‘‘Vogue.’’ Product sold: 
cosmetics. 
It’s true—undeniably true—that a woman’s age is written 
in the line of her throat; but I can correct that horrid 
underchin look! I can lift the drooping corners of the 
mouth! I can strengthen those tired, sagging muscles on 
either side of the face, and, by the proper application of 
my stimulating and strengthening preparation, lift the 
whole contour, and make you look years younger! 


in 


The “you” note in advertising booklets.—To ascertain the 
extent to which booklets prepared for feminine readers 
possess or lack the personal style, a brief analysis was made 
of 92 such booklets used by well-known national firms en- 
gaged in the sale of ten different kinds of articles. It will 
be seen from the table given below that out of the total 
number of 92 booklets, 39, or 42 per cent, were written in 
the ‘‘you’’ style; 5, or about 5 per cent, were written in the 
‘‘you’’ and ‘‘I’’ style; 30, or 33 per cent, were written in 
the impersonal style; and 18, or 20 per cent, were written 
in a mixed style. 
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STYLE OF WRITING 


**Vou’’ and 


Product Classification *“VYou’’? ‘‘I’’ Impersonal Mixed Total 

1. Toilet preparations ..... 6 3 6 il 16 
PE OO US eteteversicieve ote ere. sie feces 6 4 10 
3. Wearing apparel ....... if 6 9 22 
4. Corsets, dress forms ..... 3 2 3 8 
BaP SOGS iota: ayn ciaseots cere where, es ehs 3 5 8 
Gre EL At se sate icta sie titte neers sills il 1 2 4 
MemmeOUILVOT WAT Owieteicie ass ote clelarere 2 3 5 
8. Kitchen utensils ........ 6 1 7 
9. Kitchen cabinets, ete. ... 4 2 6 
OMS Furnitures is sis 2 csi oe abet 2 1 3 6 
Ot als cies re7stokwepetecas lester 39 5 30 18 92 


Advertising Booklets Showing Variety of Appeal 


1. The “you” note. 

a. From ‘‘Tailored Suits for the Spring Wardrobe of Madame 
or Miss.’’ Mangone, New York. 
So, when you buy a Mangone Model, divide the price by 
two, and you have the net cost for a season’s wear of 
America’s finest Women’s Clothes. 
The added value of knowing that only another wearer of 
Mangone Models can approach you in individuality of dress 
is priceless. 

b. From ‘‘Planning the Modern Kitchen,’’ by Lois M. Wise, 
Director, Hoosier Test Kitchens. 
After all, your kitchen is more exclusively your room than 
any other in the house. You spend longer hours in it every 
day. You alone decide its arrangement and appearance. 
Of course, you have planned your kitchen to meet your needs 
—and yet is it really as comfortable, convenient, and in- 
viting as your living room, for instance? . 


2. The “you” and “I” note. 

a. From “‘A Treasure Book of Lingerie,’ by Marie Zolot. 
You'll notice that everything is well finished. The lace 
isn’t skimped; the ribbon is firm and lustrous, and you don’t 
need a microscope to see the bows; the crepe de chine is of 
medium grade unless I say it’s heavy; and when I do—it 
really is! 

I’m creating new designs every week, which, of course, can’t 
be displayed in so small a space as this; but if you live in 
New York or visit here, I believe it would pay you to drop 
in. It’s always a pleasure to show things I know you'll like. 
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b. From “The Final Touch of Charm,’’ by Madge Evans. 


Of course, you and mother will be looking at these winsome 
little models in your favored shop shortly; but what an 
enjoyable private party it would be for you to try on each 
‘‘nieture,’? and toss your head gayly this way and that 
within the folds of your vanity mirror. 

How I do wish it were possible; but in as much as I’m not 
the fairy godmother, you’ll just have to imagine how pretty 
these ducky hats are until you both go a-shopping. 


3. The impersonal note. 


a. (Written from the standpoint of the product.) From “‘The 


Whims of Wearing a Watch.” R. Gsell & Co., Inc. 

For evening wear, the watch flees to the finger. For 
fashionable wrists are looped with strands of pearls, en- 
circled with the twin gold bracelets our grandmothers wore, 
and even decorated with colored glass. 

At night, the watch—if it be a Versatile—becomes a piquant 
dinner ring. Often it sparkles with many diamonds. For, 
with the return of luxurious costuming, comes a lavish note 
in jewelry. And ring watches, as tiny and jeweled as those 
worn in the magnificent days of the French Empire, again 
adorn the fashionable fingers of cosmopolitan society. 
(Written from the standpoint of the reader.) From ‘‘Olds- 
mobile—from the Woman’s Point of View.’’ 

Only a few years ago, Milady considered it unfeminine to 
exhibit any interest in things mechanical. To-day, she con- 
siders the motor car an important adjunct to her social, 
business, and family affairs. With woman’s activities and 
achievements in business, political, and scientific fields, has 
come her influence in the realm of motordom as well. 

In recognition of the importance of the woman’s point of 
view as a factor in the selection and purchase of motor cars, 
this booklet is dedicated to the women of to-day, whose keen 
sense of value and whose judgment of quality and style are 
thus accorded sincere appreciation. 

(Combination: Wratten from the standpoint of both the 
product and its user-to-be.) From ‘‘Setting the Table Cor- 


“rectly,’’ by Oscar of the Waldorf. Alvin Silver Company. 


The success or failure of a luncheon, a supper, or a dinner 
depends largely upon the arrangement and setting of the 
table. In no other point is the taste and culture of the 
hostess so observed as in the table service which she sponsors. 
Indeed, the difference between meals of refinement and the 
opposite is due not so much to the difference in the quality 
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of the food as to the difference in the service offered the 
CUESTA Lees 

No detail of table refinement is so important as the silver- 
ware used. The taste displayed in the selection of beautiful 
and artistic silver indicates the breeding and culture of the 
hostess. The simplicity, fine craftsmanship, and design of 
the pattern of silver that is fitting and harmonious with 
the hostess’ every need indicate the last point in successful 
table service. 


Cuapter III 


SUITING ATMOSPHERE TO READER AND 
SUBJECT 


Creating atmosphere.—Every piece of business writing 
has a distinct atmosphere, which is produced by two defi- 
nite sets of factors. The one consists of the bodily, the 
physical, materials, such as paper, printing, and so forth; 
the other is made up of the mental, the to-be-considered, 
materials—the thoughts induced by the words linked to- 
gether in sentences and paragraphs of letter, advertisement, 
or booklet. The impression made by the physical make-up 
of such advertising matter is almost always suggestive. It 
is one of feeling rather than of reasoning, emotional rather 
than reason-why. Its formation is instantaneous; it shuts 
out all consideration. It has the characteristics of sugges- 
tion. 

Suppose, for instance, a large beautiful touring car, which 
you recognize as being a Pierce Arrow, halts at your front 
door. Out of it steps briskly a man whose face is freshly 
shaven, whose linen is spotlessly clean, whose modern new 
suit is well preserved, and whose shoes are polished into a 
supershine. To you every aspect of this man’s exterior 
bespeaks the well-to-do gentleman. You are immediately 
influenced—suggestively. Another instance: Mrs. S. V. 
la Verne discovers only two letters in her morning’s mail. 
On the face of the one, an ordinary, business-size envelope, 
is typewritten: ‘‘Mrs. S. V. la Verne, 89 Yale Blvd., Hap- 
pifield, N. Y.’’ In the upper right hand corner is the post- 
mark, printed by a stamp meter. In the opposite corner 
appears the sender’s printed return address: ‘‘C. C. Miller 
& Co., 89 Battery St., New York.’’? The other envelope is 
small, in appearance not unlike a social letter. On its rich, 
creamy-white face is neatly pen-written: ‘‘Mrs. S. V. la 
Verne, 89 Yale Boulevard, Happifield, N. Y.’’ In the right 
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hand corner at the top appears a canceled 2 cent stamp. 
‘*398 Fifth Avenue, New York,”’ is attractively printed on 
the back-flap of the social-appearing envelope. As the 
recipient fingers the two letters, each makes an immediate 
impression by means, or by lack, of its physically agreeable 
and attention-deserving atmosphere. 

The physical appearance of the man alighting from his 
costly motor car in front of your domicile—his immaculate 
dress—makes a positive, suggestive appeal to you, just as 
does the careful, correct, and individual exterior of the 
small hand-addressed envelope bearing Mrs. la Verne’s 
name. But now that the man is talking to you face to face, 
now that the woman is perusing the contents of the letter, 
there will be a second impression, this time effected by the 
spoken and the written thought. That its formation will be 
as immediate as the one of the first impression is not likely, 
for time may be taken to reflect upon the man’s talk, upon 
the letter’s message. And the more time consumed in such 
consideration, the more likely is this second impression to 
make its appeal to reason (long circuit), instead of to feel- 
ing (short circuit), as did the first. 

The first impression—of the physical aspects of printed 
advertising—is gathered wholly, or almost wholly, and very 
directly through the sense of sight, though it may be in a 
small measure through touch, as when a letter or a booklet 
is held in the hand while being read. Occasionally, a letter 
used to carry news regarding toilet preparations is mildly 
scented, so that the sense of smell is made to contribute 
partly to the impression made by sight and touch. It is 
clear, then, that our initial reaction, following, as it com- 
monly does, a fleeting glance at, and cursory examination 
of, most printed or written advertising, is a sense reaction. 
Our second reaction is to the meaning given out by the 
words written or printed on the paper. This reaction is 
established indirectly through the sense of sight (we have 
to read or hear words to understand them), to be changed 
and molded by the steady interplay of our thoughts. If it 
is formed immediately after reading the letter or advertise- 
ment, and acted upon without being weighed in one way or 
another, then we have a second sense impression pure and 
simple. Contrariwise, if the message of the letter or adver- 
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tisement provokes thought and so delays our acting upon 
it, then its influence is, to that extent at least, on the reason- 
ing mind. 

The atmosphere of all written or printed advertising mat- 
ter, such as is considered in these pages, is the composite 
effect of the two impressions, just explained, upon the 
reader. If the one is negative and the other positive, or 
vice versa, then the total influence is likely to be more or 
less neutral, even negative. The atmosphere of business 
writing may be said to be favorable only when it is the 
result of a harmonious blending of the two impressions, 
both positive, or the one so positive as to outweigh the 
other. That the first atmospheric factor is important was 
emphasized in detail in the discussion of the correct me- 
chanical make-up of letters to women. It will be stressed 
later also when booklets are considered. That the second 
atmospheric factor, the thought and its manner of expres- 
sion, is even more essential is our contention now. 

The use of French phraseology.—Of the languages spoken 
in the world, English is, according to Professor Jesperson, 
_ the most masculine. He writes: ‘‘There is one expression 
that continually comes to my mind whenever I think of the 
English language and compare it with others—it seems to 
me positively and expressly masculine; it is the language 
of the grown-up man and has very little childish or feminine 
about it.’’ (Italics are mine.) On the other hand, one of the 
most graceful languages, possessing exceptional feminine 
beauty, is French. 

The words of any language are symbols of thought. Their 
suggestive power in the sphere of written and printed sales- 
manship is acknowledged fully. Because Frénch phrase- 
ology seems charged with this suggestive power to an un- 
usual degree, its more or less persistent, though spare, use 
is favored in the text of letters and other advertising matter 
of a certain group of firms. ‘‘Use at least some French for 
advertising fashions to feminine prospects’? seems to be 
the slogan when it is a matter of marketing anything which 
is, or can be made to appear, stylish in the eyes of women. 

It is not very difficult to find the reason why the use of 
French terminology is favored in advertising especially 
stylish things. Once upon a time the rare charm and beauty 
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of French women was the admiration of all the world. 
Elaborate styles in everything pertaining to dress were soon 
created in order to accentuate, if possible, the French 
woman’s pulchritude. American femininity still gets many 
of its fashions from Paris, just as the men still get some 
of theirs from England, particularly through the Prince of 
Wales. An indefinable glamour seems to attach to articles 
womanish imported,from a country where supposedly they 
are being employed to help make lovely women more lovely. 
Apparently there is a feeling of tremendous satisfaction 
in knowing that the perfume or face powder, for which a 
neat sum of money has been paid, is imported from France, 
where it is supposedly used by women with world-renowned 
physical beauty. The financial ability to purchase this 
luxury places the buyer among the élite. All of this holds 
true not only of cosmetics, but also of jewelry, hats, dresses, 
lingerie, shoes; in fact, of almost any piece of merchandise, 
article of clothing, or other commodity, the popularity of 
which, with the feminine purchaser, fluctuates with modes 
and seasons abroad. 

Phrases and sentences in French in letter, booklet, or 
advertisement lend such matter a distinctive, a foreign, air. 
They suggest that probably the goods are imported (though 
home-made ones may be better and lower-priced!) ; at least, 
they are meant for, and undoubtedly purchased by, women 
who set the ‘‘standard,’’ so to speak, in the affairs of fash- 
ion and society. The recipient of a letter containing a num- 
ber of French terms is not expected to be able to read and 
translate them word for word. They are placed there to 
give the letter a touch of ‘‘haute air.’’ At other times they 
are made to stress a given selling idea of the product, in 
which case the English translation is usually given at the 
same time. Firms selling luxuries or expensive ‘‘neces- 
sities’’ frequently have a sprinkling of French in their writ- 
ten or printed messages which are directed to women of 
means. For proof of this statement one need only to turn 
to Vogue’s advertising pages. On the other hand, in adver- 
tisements appearing in The Ladies’ Home Journal, one will 
discover little French phraseology, and practically none 
whatever in Good Housekeeping or any periodical with a 
similar subscriber group. 
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Specific uses for French terminology.—Actual business 
practice would indicate the use of French terms: 

1. In firm names and addresses; as they appear on letter- 
heads; also in signatures. 

2. In the names of products. 

3. In the opening salutations of letters. 

4. In the titles of brochures and booklets. 

5. In the text of letters, advertisements, and other such 
matter. 


Illustrations 


1. Firm names and addresses on letter sheets, etc., partly or 
wholly in French; also signatures. 
a. Madame Berthé, Specialist, 562 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
(Letterhead.) Signature: Madame Berthé. 
b. Ville de Paris, Women’s Wear, Los Angeles, California. 
e. Letterhead entirely in French: 


ft 
Hf 
A A 


i tf COMPOSITIONS 23 


a PLACE VENDOME --3 (iit 
HE RUE DE LAPADG A NEW-VORK714 FIFTH HEAT 
i} AVENUE:A LONDRES 2 nae 
| A MOSCQU33 PASSAGE  JAMGAROFEDS a 


Fig. 5.—Letterhead in French. 


d. The letterhead of Berthé May, 10 East 46th St., New York, 
dealer in corsets, bears in large, reddish-brown capitals 
the following legend: 


La Vis est Impossiste SANS UN SOUTIEN QUELCONQUE. 
Le Corset, C’Est LE SouTIEN DE LA FEMME. 


2. Names of products in French. 
a. Pompon, La Languette, L’Opera, La Folie. (Shoes.) 
b. La Verne, Cherie, Charmeuse. (Shoes.) 
ce. Poudres de Luxe. 
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d. 


a 


Les Parfums de Gabilla, Mon Chere (Poudre de Riz), Fleur 
du Jour Extrait (another Gabilla Odeur). 

Gage Chapeaux. (Hats.) 

L’Aiglon Daytime Frocks. 


3. Opening salutations of letters in French. 


a. 
b. 
c 


Madame. 
Dear Madame. 
Madame et Monsieur. 


4. French used in the titles of brochures, etc. 


a. 
b. 


@: 
d. 


Gage Chapeaux. (Hats.) 

La Taille Charmante (The Charming Figure). (Thinning 
salts. ) 

Feuilles d’automne, 19—. (Shoes.) 

L’Usage des Parfums. 


5. French used in the text of advertising matter. 
a. A paragraph from a letter mailed out by Elizabeth Arden, 


New York: 

And it gets out of me, too, that ecstatic feeling which being 
nice to look at has given me. I see it in the eyes of people 
when they look at me. Is it because I am happy? Or is it 
because I’m groomed—soignee, crisp, fresh, cheeks firm and 
young again, and color in them—bless Elizabeth Arden— 
color of their own; eyes sparkling because of that heavenly 
eye-tonic of hers; skin like silk and without a pore. Oh, 
vive l’Aprés 1’Eté treatment forever and ever and ever!’’ 
The following excerpts are from a brochure entitled ‘‘ Feuil- 
les d’automne, 19—,’’ mailed by William Bernstein, New 
York: ; 

The William Bernstein shoe is one that requires no label, 
mark of identification in order to be recognized at the ren- 
dezvous of the well dressed. 


Through our agents in Paris, we receive continually all the 
‘Nouveautés de Paris,’’ and you can, therefore, always find 
here ‘‘that something that’s different.’’ 
Here is a descriptive paragraph from ‘‘L’Usage de Par- 
fums,’’ booklet by Maison Monpélas: 
Fleur Ardente 

Parfum Bouquet 
The breeze of southern passions blew across myriad flowers 
and blended their souls in this odor of living flame. It is 
for the luxuriant, the rich and joyous personality, this per- 
fume free from care. ‘‘Je l’aime parce que c’est la vraie 
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expression de ma personalité.’’ (I like it because it ex- 
presses truly my personality.) 

d. Extract from an advertisement in Vogue. 
Fashions in sweaters these days are as fleeting as a dé- 
butante’s flirtations and as changeable as her caprices. 
Only a Frenchman can design smart enough, chie enough, 
to please the exacting taste of Madame or Mademoiselle. 
Only a Frenchman can keep you not only of the mode, but 
discreetly a few steps in advance. 
So let Thomé, interpreter of Paris fashions, design your 
sweaters. He will give you the smartest sweater this side of 
Paris, if you’ll simply ask for the Parisienne. They’re very 
much la mode. 


When chatty language is apropos.—Shopping is as much 
a woman’s business as making money is a man’s. Seldom 
does she engage in it without at the same time deriving from 
it a good deal of real satisfaction and keen personal enjoy- 
ment. One reason for this lies in the fact that a woman 
usually endeavors to make shopping a kind of social affair 
where male company is usually not only not wanted, but 
from which it is often barred. Of course, we refer here only 
to that class of shopping expeditions during which madame 
and mademoiselle search for things largely feminine in 
consumption. Most women delight to shop in company with 
others. A department store manager who for long years 
has keenly observed the buying habits of his firm’s large- 
city trade remarked that it was not at all a rare occurrence 
to have two women enter the store, the one for the avowed 
purpose of getting something she really wanted and needed, 
the other just accompanying her; but likewise she bought 
something for no special reason except probably to impress 
her fellow-shopper or to ‘‘do as the Romans do’’—and then 
sent the goods (she did not really want or need them) back 
to the store the day following! 

Those who have had the opportunity to observe woman’s 
characteristic behavior in department stores know that 
shopping is made a time for exchanging delicious bits of 
gossip, and for much bibble-babble on themes often quite 
remote from the purchase under consideration. 

Another trait of the shopper is her willingness to devote 
a great length of time to the making of her purchases. Re- 
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peated inquiry in different stores in various cities, as to 
whether clerks preferred to sell to men rather than to 
women, or vice versa, elicited in the majority of cases 
interesting replies, of which the following are quite typical: 
“‘T prefer to sell to men because they usually seem to know 
what they want when they come into the store; they do not 
come ‘just to look around,’ as do ever so many women ;”’ or, 
‘“‘As a rule, our feminine customers spend at least twice as 
much time before making up their minds to purchase as do 
our male customers. What is more, they maintain a far 
more critical attitude towards the goods than do the men, 
an attitude evidenced by a keen, detailed inspection of the 
goods and a searching comparison with similar articles.’’ 

These latter habits are no doubt often causally related to 
the woman’s position as buyer-in-chief for the household, a 
position necessitating the exacting examination with a view 
to shrewd economy of the monthly allowance. Merchants 
appreciate this broad, almost professional, purchasing 
power which the modern woman wields, and, in their effort 
to attract her trade, offer diversiform bargains. If the 
reader has ever had occasion to note the crowding throngs 
of eager feminine shoppers impatiently waiting in the early 
morning of some ‘‘sale’’ day for the doors of a large city 
- store to be thrown open, he will know that women appre- 
ciate bargains. This trait, by the way, and it seems to be 
such, is not at all peculiar to American femininity. Euro- 
pean women, too, realize what it means to be among the 
first at a so-called sale. Shopping, in the broad sense of 
the word, does not always culminate in buying, for, as 
already made plain, frequently much critical appraising of 
values at the counters of a number of different merchants 
precedes the final decision to pay out money for a given 
article. Business men catering to feminine trade appreciate 
this. Accordingly, means are constantly devised to bring 
custom into stores whose counters are heaped high with a 
charming array of glittering goods. One successful method 
is for the leading department or other store of a town to 
maintain subscription headquarters for the publisher of a 
popular fashion or other magazine. If the latter, through 
his sales agents, who are usually working from and through 
the leading stores, secures, let us say, 500 subscriptions in 
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a certain community, the periodicals, instead of being 
mailed to the respective subscribers individually, are sent 
in toto to the store, where these 500 persons call for the 
magazines themselves month in and month out twelve times 
a year. In truth, this is an effective scheme for getting 
women into the habit of paying regular visits to business 
establishments. 

The spirit which prevails in a crowd of shoppers—that 
of spending a good deal of time in looking over many 
articles of the same kind, of discussing their worth in a 
manner talkative and sociable, or of visiting a store only 
for the purpose of getting ‘‘the‘slant’’ on the latest style of 
this or that—all this is often cleverly made to permeate a 
certain class of business writings to women; writings which 
may appropriately be termed ‘‘shopping letters’’ or ‘‘writ- 
ten guides to shopping.’’ Their functions may be: (1) to 
call attention to attractive offerings in various lines of mer- 
chandise; (2) to extend invitations to so-called private ex- 
hibitions of certain goods, usually things to wear; (3) to 
announce from time to time the arrivals of new fashions. 
These three purposes are usually, though not always, kept 
distinct. At present the use of such ‘‘shopping letters and 
guides’’ seems to be confined to progressive and large firms, 
department and women’s wear stores in the larger cities. 
Often messages belonging to groups (1) and (3) are mailed 
to these firms’ mail-order customers. 

What concerns us here in particular is the chatty lan- 
guage in which these fashion notices and shopping letters 
are written. To read some of them aloud is almost to listen 
to the actual chatter heard in feminine buying centers. Like 
many shoppers, these special messages are ‘‘talkative,’’ 
covering numerous different subjects. As a rule, they are 
longer than the ordinary business letter, which is written 
around buf one subject. Again, like the shoppers, these 
communications ‘‘talk’’ about goods, seasonal offerings, at- 
tractive buys; they, therefore, do not require the ‘‘you’’ 
style to the extent that the typical sales letter does. In 
them questions are asked and answered almost in the same 
line, just as Mrs. Brown, sitting comfortably at the hosiery 
counter in her favorite shop, will ask questions to have 
them answered by the clerk near by or to answer them 
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MARIE ZOLOT 
Lingerie Shoppe 
eTeeet 


140 WEST 34TH 
newyORK CITY 


Fig. 6.—Suggesting the Delights of Shopping. 
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herself. The tone of shopping letters is for the most part 
wholly informal, spiced here and there by a few intimate 
personal touches or homely sayings. 

The preceding is a good illustration of the kind of mes- 
sage which is effective in suggesting to women the fascina- 
tion of shopping. 

Many women who wish to trade in the smart shops of 
metropolitan centers, but who cannot do so personally, avail 
themselves of the ‘‘mail shopping service,’’ maintained by 
firms as well as by individuals. The letters shown below 
give an idea of how conveniently a woman may shop by 
mail. To be sure, few women will accept such an offer if 
they may have the dear delight of seeking in person the 
superior or the unusual—always a pleasant adventure, 
never a bore. There are not many, however, who would not 
forego that delight for the pleasure of possessing that which 
would be theirs by free, rather than by forced, choice. 


IRENE STEPHENS 
144 Hast 377TH STREET 


New York 
Dear Mrs. Michel: 


Your request for Fashion Letter has been received, and I take 
pleasure in inclosing My Fashion Suggestions, and a list of the 
stores where I carry accounts, thus enabling those who shop through 
me to have access to the same stores while receiving only one bill. 


I shall appreciate your ordering through me. AII orders receive 
my careful personal attention, as I check all sizes and hasten ship- 
ment. Any catalogue orders or goods shown in Vogue, Harper’s, 
or any other magazine, I can also buy. The many accounts I 
carry give me a very wide selection. J am in the stores all day, 
to take advantage of special sales, as every woman appreciates a 
bargain. 


If you come to New York, let me know beforehand and I shall 
arrange to shop with you, as it saves time and money. I am only 
too glad to give customers the benefit of my knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

Yours very truly, 


March 9, 19— IRENE STEPHENS 
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BEAUTIFUL THINGS I SEE 
LETTER ON FASHION AND EVENTS 
144 East 37th St., New York 


fe Here comes the Bride! No heart too old to miss 
ee this thrill! 
This bride looks like a picture that has just 


stepped out of an old-fashioned magazine—‘‘a Godey’s Ladies’ 
Book’’ come to life. She is wearing a soft white satin, whose skirt 
has a deep box-pleated ruffle. The overskirt has an apron front 
edged with real lace. Elbow sleeves, tight, edged with the lace. 
Neck round, also edged with the lace. The most important feature 
is the termination of the overskirt, which is finished by a huge bow 
at the back, to look as if it covered a bustle. Yes, we are coming 
back to the bustle in a mild form. This drapery or bow shown 
in some of the finest models used on the stage has set many a 
fashion in New York! 

Her maids are gowned in pastel-colored organdie, tight basque 
effect, bertha of silver lace. Bottom of full skirt edged with silver 
lace. Wide sashes of silver ribbon, tied with a big bow at back. 
Their hats are of cream horse hair, with big bows of ribbon to 
match their dresses. They are carrying parasols to match, gifts 
of the bride. An innovation from the usual bouquet. Silver slip- 
pers and stockings complete, what the Fashion critics say was the 
BEST wedding of the year, from a style standpoint. 

Her going-away costume was of cocoa flat crepe, with a matching 
cape, whose plaited folds were topped by a fur collar of ‘‘Summer 
Ermine.’’ While the three-piece suit is the accepted style, yet 
the cape, instead of the short coat, is considered better taste, and 
what is seen in the most expensive models. 

As a sports costume, she has chosen a side-plaited skirt of heavy 
novelty silk in white; over jacquette of soft Lanvin green embroi- 
dered in white. Her green hat is embroidered in white, same pat- 
tern as the jacquette, and even down to the cut-out sandals in green 
leather, the color scheme is carried out. I must not forget to 
mention that this hat is one of those doubly smart combinations 
of silk and kid, bound with kid. 

For golf she will wear one of the new knitted dresses in chiffon 
Alpaca, in one of the new Egyptian designs, a slip-on model that 
is not only very effective but very comfortable. Worn with a rolled 
brim leghorn straw, novelty band. 

She will surely have a lace dress for dinner wear, for, no matter 
how long we have worn lace dresses, summer seems made for them. 
Now we can get them in such wonderful colorings, such as ‘‘ Moun- 
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tain Haze,’’ a soft lavender, green, peach, or almost any shade we 
fancy. If you do not like lace, there is the beautiful beaded Canton 
erepe that Paris is featuring, a wrap-around model, simply tied 
at one side by a big bow. This dress has a high neck at back, with 
no sleeve. Saw such a lovely beaded dinner dress in turquoise 
blue, done in tiny crystal beads, but this beading was done in 
Greek squares. If she prefers no beading, there is a model by 
Patou of soft crepe, simply draped at one side by a big bow. The 
simplicity of this dress is relieved by the use of the material on 
each side of the goods, giving the effect of a satin and crepe dress. 
The original of this dress was $250. It has been perfectly copied 
at $49.50. 

Are fancy shoes as popular as ever? Yes! More so. We never 
seem to get tired of these novelties, and now red and green are 
vying with each other in popularity. A further novelty—cut-out 
monogrammed stationery. Your favorite color, including your own 
individual die, $13.50. 

IRENE STEPHENS 


SUMMER SPECIALS 


Note.—If you are coming to town, write me in advance. [, will 
save you time and money. Also send me orders for articles shown 
in the magazines. I take subscriptions to magazines, as well as 
purchase books. 


Here is a new perfume that I wish to recommend. For the past 
two or three years it has been considered ‘‘the’’ perfume in Paris 
among those who seek exclusive things. It is now being used by 
some of the most careful and individual dressers in New York, 
who do not mention it, because they are trying to keep it exclusive 
with themselves. It is made by Bichara of Paris, and the best liked 
odors are: Sakountala, Nirvana, Chypre and Ambre. Regular size 
in cut-glass bottles, $12.50. Special trial size, plain container, 
one-half ounce, $2.50. A tiny sample of any one of these odors 
will be sent free on request. 


A necklace that is new and the vogue of the hour in New 
York. Hindo choker of large many-colored beads, which is 


sure to'mateh your DOWN ss a1<hunu as oe cree eee ere $5.00 
(These are not sent on approval.) Short and fits the neck. 

Glove silk vests in flesh, peach, nile, orchid, maize....... 1.85 
Step-in panties to Mates... -«anneenee ee eee ere 2.95 


Plaited silk capes of crepe, with collars of summer fur, 
in gray, cocoa, navy, black, beige, with fur collars in white, 
gray, or beige. Special jiyeccs teu eee eas ee 48.00 
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Embroidered hat, large shape, which turns up with a 
‘slight flare, shorter back. Bound with kid, and having its 
crown composed of silk patch inserts felt and kid appliqué. 
A final ribbon bow completes the picture. Really new..... 

Sport suit in tan or gray tweed, just one button down the 
front, also having side and breast pockets. Best little sport 
PUI EREEING WV OFM ACETIC Os ects 7 ain ators wae S/o esd G4 Ha8 ele eo 


Sports suit of knitted worsted, with contrasting colored 
fiber silk stripe on overblouse and bottom of skirt. Elastic 
waistband on skirt. Buff with red, buff with brown, gray 
MISNIOLUO, OT Wy DILCPWILD? DISC. wy heads se eb ce coerce ee ee 


Cut-out sandal in red or green leather—the very newest 
PEM EORU MOM, Pei acty Tete nro pres Rae e yh I oe e CGE See TE whee 


Klearflax linen rugs—reversible, so that wear is prac- 
tically double—plain colors or with borders. These are the 
Ba per TUES rte o lek ase se aece-d wielviw ors acars’elactc ere 6's" 
Gm Jie2o5 oo 0, pono 10-g04 and OX 12: atk eevee oe 

Old-fashioned honeycomb towel, blue borders only, 
CUES oo MeXCeprlONAl—COZON. 6% .alvevieie yale Aid s:eesres ¢Gohe'* oles 
Heavy Turkish bath towel, 22 x 42, per dozen, only........ 
All linen hemstitched end, with damask wreath border, 
Beira a IVE ALO FONL rice ooo fap ter ein: lays veh, she tale oy Wi dia oh eL500LA oul 6 Tons 


(The above are wonderful bargains.) 


Double damask tablecloths, spot and rose _ pattern, 
EGE AAU CP OREO. 1) late Hse. actu Bie b 4b TA eae Was kena 
72x90, $8.25; 72x 108, $10. Napkins to match, 22-inch 
<2 ASIST IR ae ce lt ee ca Se ee hr eer ee sro 

Tuxedo silk sweaters, pure silk, self-striped, pockets and 
sash. Shown in tan, gray, white, navy, and black. These 
EIventera were LOrmMerly: G11 90 < cise) ss wieise aa gees BE ows 

Dress of fine dotted voile, copen, orchid, navy, coral, with 
tucked skirt. Collar and cuffs of organdie, trimmed in fine 
PACE SASINEOL OT OATLOIG s2acs ance ole sua icnie’s bien 3 xO (3 Sh vel, 4 0" 

Sport suit of wool jersey. Coat embroidered all over in 
contrasting color. Plaited skirt, and binding on coat and tie 
sash are of material to match embroidery. This is a won- 
RICE TIBIAE UIC SUNT Abs DELCC SA ccd) Ps is rete op alain] nis ane, wea e alaualaie yee 


(Big white sale is now on, and underwear at lowest prices 
this season. ) 


12.95 


12.50 


4.50 


45.00 


2.75 
5.00 


6.75 


6.50 


9.75 


12.75 


7.50 


18.75 


Suiting expressions to reader and to product class.—Al] 
business writing intended for feminine eyes should suggest 
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an atmosphere befitting the goods or services offered, and 
also the prospective customer. The former requisite is the 
more important. The price of a given article, whether it is 
a luxury, a semiluxury, or a necessity, and the conditions 
under which it is sold and consumed, will largely determine 
the choice of words in which the sales appeal should be 
clothed. The advertising manager of a firm manufactur- 
ing a high-grade motor car has found that the generally 
little-educated wives of husbands who have suddenly become 
well to do are just as amenable to the suggestion of cul- 
tured living habits and luxurious tastes, as implied by pains- 
takingly phrased diction, as are the company’s regular pros- 
pects who are accustomed to such language, and who expect 
it as a matter of course. In other words, the amount of 
purchasing power, rather than the amount of culture pos- 
sessed by the feminine prospects, largely decrees in this 
case the final tone and the choice of language of the written 
or printed sales appeal. 

When Mrs. Smith of Franklinville enters a Fifth Avenue 
jewelry shop in New York City to look over $100 wrist 
watches, or a lingerie salon to examine imported silk things, 
she is approached with the same deferential courtesy as is 
Mrs. Smythe from Bostonville, who has come, not to look 
over, but to mspect, if you please, and not to buy, but to 
make a purchase. To the clerk or the salesperson both are 
prospective buyers. Apparently they have the wherewithal 
which makes them such. The firm’s policy is to accord all 
customers or customers-to-be the same treatment. And 
though Mrs, Smith may, during the course of the interview, 
consciously or unconsciously, exhibit tendencies of speech 
and manner indicative of lesser breeding, the language em- 
ployed to address her personally or by letter or advertise- 
ment will be substantially the same as that used to address 
Mrs. Smythe. Moreover, Mrs. Smith will, in most instances, 
appreciate and regard as a delicate compliment such treat- 
ment, however unaccustomed she may be to it. 

Of course, when it is a question of interesting in two 
different kinds of goods by means of letters or advertise- 
ments, say, two large groups of feminine buyers, with Mrs. 
Smith the characteristic representative of the one, and Mrs. 
Smythe the characteristic representative of the other, then 
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written expressions should be chosen to suit each separate 
prospect or customer class. Thus, if the interests of the 
subscribers to the Farmer’s Wife center largely on how to 
make the farm home more comfortable for their families 
and themselves, and those of the readers of Vogue on how 
to get the most out of the latest frills in fashions and society, 
then the writer-salesman must employ such language as 
will be expressive of these leading interests and desires. 
As a matter of fact, the woman who, of an evening, after 
long tedious hours of trying toil, manages to snatch a 
precious half hour to look over the Farmer’s Wife values 
qualities of courtesy, deference, and grace in written sales- 
manship just as does the woman who can, whenever she 
chooses, while away the better part of an afternoon leisurely 
leafing through Vogue, as she reclines lazily on her luxuri- 
ous divan, a generous supply of bonbons within easy reach, 
and a yawning, fashionable Pekingese by her side to keep 
her company. But the dissimilitude in the character, habits, 
tastes, work, environment, and general mode of living of 
the two types of women calls for a different expression of 
these qualities. Other terms in other settings are required 
to compose a word symphony, the tone of which will ring 
true in the former’s and the latter’s ears, respectively. In- 
geniously indirect phraseology, what some advertising men 
term ‘‘far-fetched copy,’’ an elusive mixture of English and 
some French, may flatter madame or mademoiselle, but to 
the matter-of-fact woman living in the country it may seem 
wholly incongruous, even affrontive. Discretion is ever 
necessary. Tiffany’s advertisements would be as much out 
of place in Mother’s Magazine as would Montgomery Ward 
& Company’s bulky catalogue on the reading table of 
Milady, the subscriber to Vogue, some of whose habits of 
living are well portrayed in the following picture drawn by 
a clever sales correspondent : 


Notice that slim, elegant woman who just stepped out of her 
limousine and is crossing to Track 27. 

Her clothes are French—simple, sleek, expensive. Her luggage 
is English—notice the maid with the jewel case and the Pekingese. 
Both her red-caps are on the jump. She has a stateroom on the 
Twentieth Century Limited and Pullmans for the valet and the 
maid, There’s her husband joining her now, They’re taking their 
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Rolls-Royce and their chauffeur. On the hoof, so to speak, that 
family is worth $1,000 to the railroads between here and Santa 
Barbara. 


How a business letter may, by means of carefully suited 
diction, be made to register a certain kind of atmosphere 
is illustrated by this letter’: 


Dear Madam: 

We are very much pleased to send you, under another cover, 
to-day, the ‘‘Story of Pearls,’’ as requested in your letter of 
March 20. 

You will find great satisfaction in the possession of a necklace 
of Alpha Pearls, we are sure, and our agents, in your city, Messrs. 
Reeder & Peters, have been directed to extend to you every courtesy 
in making your selection. 

We assure you that the Alpha Pearls on display at Reeder & 
Peters are fully guaranteed by us, and if, after you purchase a 
strand, you do not find them entirely satisfactory, kindly confer a 
great favor upon us by permitting an exchange® of these pearls, 
either for another strand or for the sum of your investment in 
them. 

Alpha Pearls are indestructible! They will not peel or discolor 
under any conditions to which you would subject your better 
articles of jewelry or apparel. 

You may be sure that Reeder & Peters will consider it a privilege 
to show you Alpha Pearls in their several tints and sizes at any 
time. 

Respectfully yours, 


The tone of this letter, though friendly in its ‘‘you”’ atti- 
tude, is formal. The passive construction is here favored 
over the active for the sake of formality. The words have 
been chosen with judicious care, and they have been so 
joined together in sentences as definitely to suggest the 
value and other distinctive qualities of costly pearls. 
Among the word groups which help to effect the atmosphere 
of this message are: 


1. You will find great satisfaction in the possession 
of a necklace of Alpha Pearls. 
Instead of: You will be satisfied with a necklace of Alpha 
Pearls. 


* Reprinted from Naether’s ‘‘The Business Letter,’’ p. 335, 
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2. Our agents have been directed to extend to you 
every courtesy in making your selection. 


Instead of: Our agents have been notified to give you every 
help in deciding on the kind of pearls you want. 
Or: Our agents will be glad to give you every assist- 


ance in this matter. 


3. Kindly confer a great favor upon us by permit- 
ting an exchange of these pearls, either for another 
strand or for the sum of your investment in them. 

Instead of: Please let us exchange these pearls for another 
strand or else refund your money. 


4. You may be sure that Reeder & Peters will con- 
sider it a privilege to show you Alpha Pearls in 
their several tints and sizes at any time. 

Instead of: You may be sure that Reeder & Peters will be 
glad to show you the different kinds and sizes of 
Alpha Pearls at any time. 


A bit of indirect flattery is adroitly woven into this por- 
tion of the letter: ‘‘Alpha Pearls will not peel or discolor 
under any conditions to which you would subject your better 
articles of jewelry or apparel.’’ The phrase ‘‘to which you 
would subject your better articles of jewelry or apparel’’ 
is a delicate suggestion that the reader has purchased and 
probably is in the habit of purchasing the ‘‘better articles 
of jewelry or apparel,’’ that she belongs to that more or 
less fashionable feminine set financially able to indulge in 
the use of such articles, and, lastly, that Alpha Pearls, 
though manufactured, deserve to be classed with and 
treated like ‘‘better articles of jewelry or apparel.”’ 

‘‘Avoiding obvious corsetry’’ is the central thought on 
which the following sales letter has been skillfully built: 


Letter from The H. W. Gossard Co., Manufacturers of Corsets 


Dear Madam: 
Congreve has said: 


‘Women are like tricks by sleight of hand, 
Which to admire we should not understand.’’ 


It was ever so; this the clever woman has always known. 
Always she has avoided obvious corsetry that awkwardly betrays 
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its existence; never has she permitted too little corsetry to devas- 
tatingly reveal her figure. 

The charm of mystery is the keynote of the new styles; and 
Type Corsetry that modestly hides behind the beauty it creates is 
for every woman. It is the new beauty force, a subtle beauty 
secret—the precious gift that Gossard artistry has offered always 
to those women who would make the most of their youthful beauty 
and make the more-than-most of their charms when they are no 
longer quite so young. 

Let the clever understanding of our corsetiéres bring you this 
beauty secret. When it is well understood, it is an unfailing guide 
to personal attractiveness and becoming dress. 

The comfortable way these new, flexible Gossard Corsets will 
persuade any type of figure to the best expression of its natural 
beauty is little short of magie. 

Let us show you. 

Yours very truly, 


In this writing we have a choice array of fanciful expres- 
sions positively blended to suggest an atmosphere of re- 
finement and beauty. The spirit of understanding Every- 
woman’s centuries-old wish to be beautiful pervades this 
letter. And, though its subject is delicate and wholly 
feminine in nature, requiring cautious treatment, it cannot 
be said that this appeal fails, so far as the atmospheric 
value of its diction is concerned, to do full justice either to 
the product it describes, or to the type of woman for whose 
reading it was written. It is an excellent example of a 
writer’s having adapted his style to product as well as to 
prospect. 

Expressions in this letter likely to be found in many a 
woman’s own vocabulary are: 


Paragraph 1: The quotation. 


Paragraph 2: ‘‘The clever woman.’’ 
Despite the use of the split infinitive, the 
second sentence, ‘‘ Always she has avoided obvious 
corsetry that awkwardly betrays its existence; 
never has she permitted too little corsetry to 
devastatingly reveal her figure,’’ shows expert 
handling of a thought whose suggestive proper- 
ties less deftly used might easily have become 
negative. As it is, the writer pays ‘‘the clever 
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woman’’ a compliment indirectly. This is the 
more effective here, because it is done imperson- 
ally—the paragraph is couched in the third 
person. 


Paragraph 3: ‘‘The charm of mystery.’’ 
‘‘Type Corsetry that modestly hides behind the 
beauty it creates is for every woman.”’ 
““A subtle beauty force’; ‘‘precious gift’’; 
‘‘Gossard artistry.’’ 
**Women who would make the most of their youth- 
ful beauty and make the more-than-most of their 
charms when they are no longer quite so young.”’ 
This is a good way of emphasizing every woman’s 
desire to want to stay beautiful. Note that the 
writer says: ‘‘when they are no longer quite so 
young’’ instead of ‘‘quite so beautiful.’’ 


Paragraph 4: ‘‘Let the clever understanding of our corsetiéres 
bring you this beauty secret.’’ This implies ease 
and convenience of obtaining the ‘‘beauty 


seeret.’’ The usual command has been avoided 
here because it would seem too businesslike and 
compelling. 


Paragraph 5: ‘‘These corsets will persuade any type of figure 
to the best expressions of its natural beauty.’’ 


Avoiding a negative atmosphere.—In addressing women— 
they are said to be by nature more sensitive to the workings 
of suggestion than men—it is best to avoid negative appeals 
always. This refers not only to direct, but to indirect, 
negative suggestion as well, because the operation of the 
latter, being veiled, is frequently more insidious. Negative 
sales messages destroy confidence and good will and create 
suspicion and fear—emotional reactions wholly inimical to 
the establishment or advancement of concordant business 
relations between buyer and seller. 

The object of the following letter is to tell woman how 
she can enhance her physical attractiveness. It is by no 
means an uncommon subject to be treated in business writ- 
ing, for many are the women who believe that Madame 
Nature, in her bestowal upon them of charms physical, was 
not generous enough. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that it is a delicate topic, requiring such subtle treatment 
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as can be accorded only by one who knows the specific atti- 
tude which woman maintains toward the gratification of her 
desire for greater beauty. Under no condition should a 
woman’s lack of physical charm be alluded to, much less 
openly suggested. Only skillful writing can do justice to 
so popular and alluring and yet so difficult an object of 
consideration. Words must be selected that yield an atmos- 
phere logically right because wholly positive. 


Tuer NATIONAL DEVELOPER 
THE OLIvE COMPANY 
Clarinda, Iowa 


March 15, 19—. 
Dear Miss Whitter : 


Your request for information regarding the National Developer 
has been received. This information we are pleased to inclose. 


When one of the highest authorities on physical development 
and health in this country has indorsed this method of developing 
the bust, you can know at once that you have found a ‘‘bust de- 
veloper’’ worthy of your confidence, something useful and about 
which there is no question as to merit. 


Please read the inclosed booklet very carefully and you will 
learn many things that will be new to you. Thank science and 
invention, research and knowledge, experience and good fortune, 
for here, at last, already realized, is the most coveted desire of 
every flat-chested woman. 


No longer need you search for a way to improve your figure, 
to be deceived by those ruthless betrayers of woman’s confidence 
—false ‘‘F'rer Srcrets,’’ and the many fraudulent so-called bust 
developers—for we offer you a true, harmless method, designed for 
developing the bust to beautiful, natural proportions. No longer 
need you be ashamed of your bust or your scrawny neck, nor need 
you fear evening gowns or low-necked dresses, which are all the 
fashion now, for you may have beautiful breasts yourself, little 
domes of beauty on a shapely chest. 


Oh, lovable woman, don’t waste your moments in regrets and 
unrealized hopes any longer, for we bring you ‘‘Good Tidings of 
Great Joy!’’ and you will bless us for years to come for giving 
you an opportunity to secure this glorious invention at this special 
price. 
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Read every word of the inclosed booklet, and you can no longer 
doubt this good news. 


Price of the Nationa DrvELOPER is very low, purposely kept 
within the reach of every woman., If you are not perfectly satis- 
fied after a fair 30 Days’ Triau, your money will be instantly 
refunded just as agreed. If the NaTionaL DEVELOPER were not 
just as we represent it to be, we could not make this strong money- 
back guaranty it is possible for us to make. 


Reason it out for yourself. Let your womanly instinct guide 
you. There is only one solution, and that is that this is Ar Last a 
ReaL DeEvELoPER, about which there is no fraud, no unfair or 
untruthful claims, no trickery. You use it for thirty days accord- 
ing to the simple instructions, and if you are not delighted with 
the bust development you receive, your money is instantly returned 
and the trial has cost you nothing. You have never had such 
an offer before. 


Think of all the stage beauties who have become famous— 
Lillian Russell, Maude Adams, Lina Cavalieri; the moving picture 
stars—Lillian Walker, Marguerite Snow, and Kathlyn Williams. 
What was it but the charm of a perfect figure that helped to make 
these celebrities famous? You never saw a famous actress or a 
moving picture star with a scrawny, flat chest. 


Think of the women you know in your town, who are most 
prominent socially and who have the most friends. In nearly 
every case they have beautiful figures, well developed busts, the 
charm of perfect development. It is not the pretty face that makes 
a lasting impression on men, but the charm and poise of a beautiful 
figure, a Perrect Bust—the crowning glory of womanhood. 


Send us your order now, and let your fallen, flaccid, undeveloped 
breasts expand and blossom into that superb development which 
it is perfectly natural and right that every woman should have— 
a beautiful bust of real, firm flesh and blood. 


We await your order by return mail. 
Sincerely, 


THE OLIVE CoMPANY. 


It is unnecessary to point specifically to objectionable 
terms in this writing which materially contribute to its 
negative, and so destructive, atmosphere. The reader will 
discover many of them easily and quickly enough. How- 
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ever, particular exception is taken to this portion of the 
letter: 


Oh, lovable woman! don’t waste your moments in regrets and 
unrealized hopes any longer, for we bring you ‘‘Good Tidings of 
Great Joy!’’ and you will bless us for years to come for giving you 
an opportunity to secure this glorious invention at this special 
price. 


It seems inconceivable that such slush should appeal to 
any sensible and self-respecting woman, even to the shght- 
est degree. Taken as a whole, this message is an excellent 
example of what to avoid in writing to women. By com- 
paring its contents with that of the Gossard letter on page 
63, the reader will discover what atmosphere—the emo- 
tional and intellectual reaction produced by the use of 
appropriate words in the right setting—may be made to 
accomplish for a given selling appeal. 

Two booklets compared.—Before we conclude the treat- 
ment of atmospheric qualities which all business writing 
for women should have, let us examine the style of two book- 
lets gotten up for feminine purchasers of automobiles. The 
very use and existence of such booklets would point to a 
growing demand on the part of femininity for motor 
vehicles, one which certain motor car manufacturers are 
realizing and to which they are beginning to cater more 
largely. The study of these advertising pieces should prove 
enlightening, in view of the fact that automobiles are tech- 
nical and complicated machines, about the intricate me- 
chanical construction of which most women care little except 
indirectly—only in so far as it makes for safer and more 
comfortable driving and riding, 

The following excerpts from the booklets are representa- 
tive of the style of writing in each case. It should be said 
here that both booklets are neatly printed and attractively 
illustrated in pleasing colors 


Excerpts from “Feminine Drivers Favor Reo” 


It is natural, probably, for the feminine fancy to be won by 
the first glance; and in appearance Reo merits warm approval. 
Sincere artistry of line and quiet elegance of appointments com- 
bine to make the first impression of Reo a truly favorable one. 
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An air of personality, bespeaking eminently authentic taste, 
joins with a distinctly individual contour in placing Reo high in 
the regard of the gentler sex. 

There is a temptation to liken Reo’s present refinement to good 
breeding, for it has taken twenty years of intelligently careful 
evolution to achieve to-day’s genteel design. 

It is a fact that many women at the wheel of their Reos feel a 
sense of fitness and well being which is kindred to the satisfaction 
of being well groomed. The dignified grace of Reo lines and the 
richness of the coach work undoubtedly inspire this. 

Charming to the eye, as all Reo models are, it is due to more 
eminently practical qualities and capabilities that most women find 
gratification in Reo ownership. Beauty of exterior merely con- 
ceals a mechanical masterpiece, as a nontechnical description will 
testify. 

Engine power means a lot to the woman driver, not as it relates 
to speed but to pulling ability. In this feature Reo cars are very 
powerful. 

Few women would dare to drive any car as fast as the Reo is 
capable of traveling; but Reo never uses this as a sales feature. 
The chief significance of Reo power to women is the added security 
of excess power for travel in hilly country, over unimproved roads 
and under other conditions where pulling power is vital... . 

The roominess of Reo bodies, a feature greatly appreciated by 
women, is really due to the design of the Reo engine. 

It is customary practice to place all the valves in a row, either 
at the side or on top of the engine. In a six-cylinder car there 
would be twelve valves—six intake and six exhaust valves. Reo 
places the intake valves in the head and the exhaust valves at the 
side. . . 

A shorter engine enables space to be gained both in the front 
compartment and the tonneau. Thus is attained the commodious- 
ness of a much longer car, but without the disadvantages of an ex- 
cessive wheelbase. 

The Reo front compartment makes a strong appeal because of 
its clean simplicity. There is no hand brake lever to tear or soil 
dresses. 


Feminine drivers especially favor the simple dual foot control 
of service and emergency brakes. To apply full breaking force 
they need only press both foot pedals. The service brake operates 
with the clutch pedal, while the emergency brake is controlled by 
the right foot pedal. 
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Excerpts from “Oldsmobile, from the Woman’s Point of View” 


The interior appointments of Oldsmobile closed cars are sure to 
please the most exacting as to beauty of design and quality of 
material. Silver-finished inside door handles and window lifts, 
attractively designed, lend an air of richness to the beautifully 
lined and luxuriously upholstered interiors of these genuinely fine 
cars. 


Fabries of fine quality, in pleasing shades, are used for the cov- 
ering of seats, walls, and ceiling. ‘The care and skill with which 
this interior trimming is applied is shown by the neat fitting of the 
fabric around doors and window frames and the absence from 
sight of all screws or metal fasteners. 


The deep, wide seats are, in effect, comfortable easy chairs or 
davenports, in which the driver and her guests will find real pleas- 
ure, free from riding or driving fatigue. 


Just as the hostess delights in displaying to her guests the beau- 
ties and comforts of her drawing room, so may she take genuine 
pride in revealing the refinements and conveniences of her Oldsmo- 
bile closed car. Not a single detail, which might contribute still 
further to the fullest measure of owner satisfaction, has been over- 
looked or slighted. 


Quality of finish and completeness of equipment are not confined 
solely to Oldsmobile closed cars. The open models, likewise, are 
handsomely upholstered and lined with genuine leather of high 
quality. Heavy rugs of quiet shade and pattern cover the floors 
of the rear compartments in the touring models and of the driving 
compartment of the Super-Sport and Sport Roadster as well... . 


In all Oldsmobile models the instrument board is of beautiful 
walnut finish, with the instruments attractively grouped. 


Always noted for their fine appearance and their beautiful finish, 
the Oldsmobile models for 19— surpass the finest of their predeces- 
sors. Other cars costing twice as much and more do not offer the 
style, individuality, and distinction possessed by Oldsmobile. 


The high, gracefully rounded radiator shell is nickel-plated to 
add to the attractive appearance of the Oldsmobile from the 
PVOU temas 


The color combinations used on Oldsmobile closed and open 
models have been carefully selected to provide those colors which 
wear well and which afford proper artistie contrast. Individuality 
in a large measure is provided without exceeding the bounds of 
good taste and propriety. 
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The absolute dependability of the Oldsmobile, its mechanical 
simplicity, and its easy handling quality have made it the favorite 
of thousands of women throughout the country... . 


The Oldsmobile is a very easy car to steer. The large steering 
wheel is corrugated and may be turned almost at the touch of a 
finger. An unusually short turning radius makes this car very 
easy to handle in close quarters. The clutch and brake pedals 
are particularly easy to operate and are placed in just the right 
position for driving comfort. The gear shift lever and hand brake 
are within convenient reach at all times. Few other cars are so 
easy to drive as the Oldsmobile and none surpass it in this 
respect. 


_ What the first writing shows.—If from the title, ‘‘Femi- 
nine Drivers Favor Reo,’’ the reader presumes this booklet 
to be written in that chatty and fascinating style which so 
quickly ingratiates itself with women, he will be disap- 
pointed. A certain vigorousness pervades this copy. Even 
though the words seem to have been chosen with care and 
brought together into unified paragraphs of sentences 
whose meaning is fairly easily caught, the result is not 
what one would expect to find in a message purporting to 
make a strong appeal to a definite and selected group of 
more or less fastidious women—the prospective or actual 
users of this particular motor car. 

Especially noticeable in the booklet is the lack of suitable 
atmosphere. In part this is doubtless due to the fact that 
general, in place of specific, terminology has been relied 
upon almost exclusively. Concretely descriptive words, 
which, in a becoming setting, would have impressed their 
meaning sharply upon the reader’s mind, are very rare in 
this booklet. In the few places where details are mentioned, 
they appear in matter-of-fact sentences which have neither 
force nor vividness. Here is a case in point: 


It is customary to place the valves in a row, either at the side or 
on top of the engine. In a six-cylinder car there would be twelve 
valves—six intake and six exhaust valves. Reo places the intake 
valves in the head and the exhaust valves at the side. 


Immediately thereafter the writer asserts that ‘‘in femi- 
nine consideration engine compactness is the most impor- 
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tant advantage’’ produced by this arrangement of the 
valves, and that the shorter engine, in turn, makes for a 
more spacious automobile. 

All this is reason-why copy. Its effectiveness here is 
doubted. Most women’s response (especially that of the 
class addressed in the booklet) to the sales argument that 
‘‘it is customary to place all the valves in a row,”’’ etc., etc., 
it is safe to state, would be so discouraging to the salesman 
who advanced it as to prompt immediately a complete and 
radical change in the direction of his appeal. 

‘‘Hngine compactness is the most important advantage 
in feminine consideration”’ is a statement entirely deficient 
in woman’s point of view. A member of the genteel sex 
with purchasing power sufficient to constitute a logical 
prospect for this motor car may, in her choice, be influenced 
by the fact that it is roomy. She is interested in ultimate 
results only. Since the placing of the valves on the side 
makes for engine compactness, and this, in turn, for 
spaciousness, then the last effect—roominess—is the one to 
be pictured and stressed to her in appealing language. The 
primary and intermediary effects, since they are both tech- 
nical, may be omitted entirely. 

The paragraph, ‘‘The Reo front compartment makes a 
strong appeal because of its clean simplicity. There is no 
hand brake lever to tear or soil dresses,’’ is without coher- 
ence. There seems to be no link between these two short 
trains of thought. Furthermore, the paragraph sounds the 
wrong note. ‘‘Clean simplicity’? might appropriately be 
used to describe the interior of a kitchen or the arrange- 
ment of a kitchen cabinet or refrigerator. Certainly a 
woman would not say she liked the automobile’s front com- 
partment because of the appeal made by its ‘‘clean sim- 
plicity.’’ | 

The almost continuous use of general instead of specific 
terminology seems materially to lessen to the reader the 
impression-value of almost every paragraph: 


An air of personality, bespeaking eminently authentic taste, 
joins with a distinctly individual contour in placing Reo high in 
the regard of the gentler sex. 

The dignified grace of Reo lines and the richness of the coach 
work undoubtedly inspire this. 
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In the case of the latter sentence the feminine reader 
might well ask: ‘‘What is dignified grace of Reo lines? 
Hixactly what do you mean by richness of coach work? Tell 
me in terms appealing to my sense of sight how this rich- 
ness of coach work manifests itself, so that I may be able 
to picture it concretely in my mind’s eye when reading 
your booklet.’’ 

Also ineffective, because it does not appeal specifically 
to the imagination, is this paragraph: 


Charming to the eye, as all Reo models are, it is due to more 
eminently practical qualities and capabilities that most women 
find gratification in Reo ownership. Beauty of exterior merely 
conceals a mechanical masterpiece, as a nontechnical description 
would testify. 


The above illustrations have been cited in substantiation 
of the fact that this booklet does not possess that charming 
grace of style which results from a deft blending and a 
happy grouping of expressions such as Milady might her- 
self employ in drawing to a friend or other person a de- 
lightful sketch of the qualities and achievements of her own 
motor car. In short, this booklet is not written in a strain 
likely to impress its message upon that class of readers 
whom it seeks to influence favorably. 

What the other writing reveals—‘‘Oldsmobile, from the 
Woman’s Point of View” strikes a truly feminine note by 
dwelling on the innumerable details in and about a motor 
vehicle which usually are of marked concern to women: 
silver-finished handles and window lifts; the interior trim- 
ming of seats, walls, and ceiling; the deep, wide seats; heavy 
rugs and floor covering; even a nickel-plated radiator shell. 
To a man about to invest money in this wise, an intimate 
account of many of these petty things would seem insignifi- 
cant, wholly beside the mark. He would much rather learn 
what power and speed the engine can muster, what the 
ear’s oil and gasoline consumption is per mile, whether it 
can take a steep mountain grade in high gear, and other 
such things about an automobile pleasing to a man’s fancy. 
But .to a woman all the minutiex which make either for 
more distinguished appearance or for better riding comfort 
are of real moment. That is why the copy writer has woven 
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them into his work—to asseverate again and again the sell- 
ing feature that the automobile is attractive in appearance 
as well as comfortable in use. He knows fhat appearance 
and comfort are the most salient buying arguments for 
feminine purchasers of automotive transportation. Me- 
chanical construction he deals with only cursorily. That 
all this is good salesmanship is suggested by the opinion of 
one of no less authority than Miss Gertrude Lane, Editor of 
The Woman’s Home Companion, when she says: 


There is, however, a legitimate field in which imagination is the 
main factor, the field of luxuries and refinements. If I were try- 
ing to induce a woman to buy a fine automobile, for instance, I 
would picture to her a car that is the acme of luxury and loveli- 
ness ; I would try to take her out of her mundane world and trans- 
port her into fairyland. I would soft pedal the mechanical su- 
periority of the transmission, the clutch and’ the motor, and dwell 
upon the comfort of the upholstery, the beauty of line, the velvet 
smoothness of operation.? 


The appeal used throughout the booklet is largely short 
circuit. Suggestion prevails in almost every sentence. The 
note sounded is feminine. All this has been achieved by 
keeping in the foreground the woman’s point of view. 
There is little doubt but that the writer has placed himself 
in Milady’s position, has earefully ascertained what she 
would desire to know about the automobile, and how she 
would want to be told about it. Many of his phrases and 
analogies show meticulous regard for woman’s discrimina- 
tive taste in matters of written expression. Of this the 
following is afair sample: ‘‘Just as the hostess delights in 
displaying to her guests the beauties and comforts of her 
drawing room, so may she take genuine pride in revealing 
the refinements and conveniences of her Oldsmobile closed 
ear.’’- The suggestive (imaginative) values in this sentence 
are exceptionally good. First, the interior of the closed 
machine is likened to that of the hostess’ drawing room. 
The reader infers that the possessor of this automobile 
belongs naturally to that prosperous class of hostesses who 
can rejoice in the ownership of elegant and commodious 
drawing rooms. The writer carefully phrases, ‘‘Just as the 
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hostess delights in displaying to her guests the beauties and 
comforts of her drawing room,’’ instead of, ‘‘Just as the 
housewife likes to show to her company the attractiveness 
and comfort of her parlor.’’ The words, ‘‘hostess,’’ ‘‘de- 
lights,’’ ‘‘displaying,’’ ‘‘guests,’’ ‘‘beauty,’’? ‘drawing 
room,”’ in this particular framing, signify an air well suited 
to product as well as consumer or user class. 

Note how high in inferential value the phrase ‘‘absence 
from sight’’ becomes in the sentence: ‘‘The care and skill 
with which this interior trimming is applied is shown by 
the neat fitting of the fabric around doors and window 
frames and the absence from sight of all screws and metal 
fasteners.’’ ‘‘Absence from sight’’ implies not just the 
thought that the screws and other unsightly parts have been 
covered up, but that this has been done because every 
fastidious woman strongly dislikes the presence in sight of 
screws and other things mechanical, the appearance of 
which would tend constantly to remind her of the fact that 
she is riding in a machine, 

Shrewdly has the woman’s point of view been maintained 
by means of an impressive emphasis upon a colorful array 
of various details: 


1. Silver-finished inside door handles and window lifts. 
2. Fabrics of fine qualities in pleasing shades. 
3. The neat fitting of fabric around doors and window frames. 

4. The open models, likewise, are handsomely upholstered and 
lined with genuine leather of high quality. 

5. Heavy rugs of quiet shade and pattern cover the floors of the 
rear compartments in the touring models... . 

6. In all Oldsmobile models the instrument board is of beautiful 
walnut finish, with the instruments attractively. grouped. 

7. The high, gracefully rounded radiator shell is nickel-plated 
to add to the attractive appearance of the Oldsmobile from the 
front. 

8. The color combinations used on Oldsmobile closed and open 
models have been carefully selected to provide those colors which 
will wear well and which afford proper artistic contrast. 


To sum up briefly, probably no better illustration could 
be found of business writing whose task is to describe satis- 
factorily to a woman the hundred-and-one details of a 
machine so involved as a modern motor vehicle than ‘‘Olds- 
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mobile, from the Woman’s Point of View.’’? Seldom has 
a title been better chosen; seldom has it been truer, for 
both spirit and style proclaim the writer one who verily has 
the woman’s point of view. 


Cuartrer IV 
SOME COMMON ADVERTISING BYWORDS 


A study of the language in which the advertising of a 
representative number of manufacturers and sellers in the 
fields of toiletries and feminine attire is couched brings to 
light the fact that in the description of their wares certain 
terminology is favored with repetitious use. In other 
words, the use of certain words is more or less common to 
all advertising in this broad field. So omnipresent are these 
terms in the sentences and paragraphs of copy written for 
firms using space in women’s magazines, principally Vogue, 
that they may well be called key-terms. Their specific pur- 
pose is to color certain portions of the thought and so to 
enliven it. They may be merely adjectives designed to 
throw specific and bright light on nouns standing for sales 
features of the merchandise, or they may be whole phrases 
worded to paint lively, sparkling images in the reader’s 
mind of the quality of the goods offered, and the service and 
satisfaction their use is likely to afford. 


Catchwords Suggesting Current Vogue 


The omnipresent “smart.”—Striking in point of frequency 
of use and variety of reference among pivotal terms in the 
field of articles meant for personal feminine use is the 
word ‘‘smart.’’ Commonly, smart is used when alluding to 
persons who are quick or keen in thought, or action, or 
both. Our safe guide, the Standard Dictionary, tells us that 
in England smart is used to mean, first, ‘‘sprucely dressed, 
showy,’’ and, second, ‘‘belonging to the stylish: classes; 
fashionable.’’ It gives no definition which recognizes a 
certain familiar use of the term to mean fashionableness 
in dress. It would seem that in our country a woman said 
to be ‘‘smartly’’ dressed is one whose clothes not only con- 
form to the latest mode, but are of such becoming fit and 
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general attractiveness of appearance as to proclaim her an 
adept in the selection of materials and colors and in adapta- 
tion of materials and even of mode itself to her own face, 
figure, and manner; in short, she expresses her individuality 
to the best advantage through the choice, the construction, 
and the ‘‘wearing’’ of her clothes, for all of which she is 
individually responsible. Above all else her dress shows 
individuality, not, however, to an extent to make any part 
of it seem loud or otherwise extreme in the eyes of others; 
it shows taste in its individuality. Thus we may easily 
conceive of a woman who, though attired in the height of 
fashion, is yet not smartly appareled, simply because the 
manner in which she clothes herself proves lack of taste. 
Nor can it be said that the selection and wearing of a 
‘‘smart’’ gown will necessarily result in the buyer’s be- 
coming a ‘‘smart’’ dresser, because there must always be 
a fair knowledge of knowing how to wear the gown to the 
best advantage, of suiting its color and contour to those of 
the wearer to secure an attractive, a harmonious, whole. 
The same is true of men and men’s clothing. A case in 
point is that of Englishmen looking upon American men 
as not being smartly dressed, not because they do not wear 
fashionable and well-made clothes, but simply because they 
do not, in the opinion of many Englishmen, seem to know, 
or to care to know, how to wear them to the best advantage. 

The list-of phrases submitted below, gathered together 
from many advertisements dealing with feminine apparel, is 
significant of the popularity which the terms ‘‘smart’’ and 
‘‘smartness’’ enjoy among writer-salesmen. Without fear 
of being exaggerative, I may say that copy which is pro- 
duced to promote the sale of woman’s dress and which does 
not contain either of these terms is indeed rare. Small 
wonder, then, to find the word ‘‘smart’’ tacked on to almost 
any noun which represents some sales feature of the adver- 
tised merchandise. Thus we find smart wardrobe, smart 
shoes, ultrasmart appearance, smart lines, smart fashions, 
smart buckles, smart fabric, smart models, and smart what 
nots. What a wealth of smartness! 

How gullible, how dull, the feminine reading mind must 
be to accept month after month selling language so lacking 
in discrimination and finesse! How easy it must be to sway 
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the feminine readers’ thoughts and feelings when a five- 
letter adjective can be paraded before their eyes again and 
again in similar connection by the same advertiser in adver- 
tising the same kind of goods in the same medium! The 
manner in which the words ‘‘smart’’ and ‘‘smartness’’ are 
ah in advertising becomes apparent from the following 
1st: 


Smart buckle. Smart wardrobe. 

Smart choice. Smartly trimmed. 

Smart coats. , Smartly youthful. 

Smart fabric. Particularly smart model. 
Smartest fashion. Becoming smartness. 
Smartest imports. Delightful smartness. 
Smart lines. Trim smartness. 

Eversmart lines. Unfailing smartness. 
Smart shades. Unmistakable smartness. 
Smart styles. Ultrasmart lines of fashion. 


Smart triumphs. 


Frequently ‘‘smart’’ is used to convey no idea whatever, 
but just to give a feeling tone to a phrase or a sentence. 
Incidentally, it is a poor word with which to address all 
womankind. ‘‘Smart’’ to me always implies ‘‘conspicu- 
ous,’’ and I am sure there must be many women who dress 
well who care little for conspicuousness. 

The convenient “Paris.” —Reference to the current vogue, 
to stylishness of dress, is further made through the multi- 
fold use of the word ‘‘Paris,’’ and its derivatives, after 
which gay city’s mode, so the advertisement states directly 
or indirectly, coats and gowns and every other over-garment 
and some undergarments are fashioned. Just as in cos- 
metics advertising, such allusion to French styles and habits 
adds atmosphere to the word ‘‘appeal.’’ Then, too, it 
makes the merchandise so praised more desirable in wom- 
en’s eyes, since it implies that it is very much a la mode—. 
of the very latest moment. The following phrases illustrate 
this point: 


Dresses with a definite Parisian note. 
Adaptations from the Parisienne. 

Of Paris la mode. 

Paris model coats. ‘ 
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Paris style marks these coats. 

Sponsored by Paris. 

The best design of Paris. 

The most youthful interpretation of Paris vogue. 

The one fashion every recent Paris opening has emphasized. 

These styles have the sparkle of Paris. 

The twin favorites of the Paris vogue. 

The youthful spirit of this frock comes from across the foot- 
lights of a Paris stage. 


The always-needful “youth.”—Woman puts on raiment to 
help her look as young in years as possible. The youthful 
appearance which a certain gown lends her she accepts as 
welcome, subtle flattery. Just as she will place herself in 
the hands of a ‘‘beauty doctor’’ for a two months’ treatment 
to have wrinkles and double chin and crow’s feet and other 
similar evidences of oncoming age removed in order to ap- 
pear from five to fifteen years younger than she really is, 
so she will don clothes whose cut and contour will hide her 
exact age by giving her straight and slender, in a word, 
youthful lines. It is woman’s centuries-old desire to remain 
attractive—young—in the eyes of man. To realize this de- 
sire, many a modern woman will resort to the use of such 
artifices in dress as will conveniently and painlessly pro- 
duce results which she can readily measure and view in any 
mirror. 

The various references made to youth in advertising lan- 
- guage descriptive of feminine clothes take such forms as 
these: 


Becomingly youthful. 

Engagingly youthful frocks. 

Smartly youthful cape. 

Youthful lines. 

Youthful model. 

Youthful forerunner of spring. 

Youthful appearing dress. 

Youthful spirit of frock. 

Most youthful interpretation of Paris vogue. 
A suggestion of youth. 

A crisp white organdie collar spells youth. 
Delightfully young styles. 

Chie, charming youthfulness. 

Dresses for mature women who love the melody of youth. 
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Even the wearing of certain shoes can aid Milady in re- 
tarding the march of age! ‘This argument forms the basis 
of the following letter: 


Dear Madam: 


Keeping young is not all a matter of cosmetics, not all a matter 
of keeping wrinkles out of your face. 


You should keep little aches and unhealthful tendencies away, 
because one little ache, one little bit of constant discomfort, will 
do more to make you look aged than almost anything else. 


Thousands of women have been made to look much older than 
they are because of the shoes they wear. They go hobbling about, 
realizing that their feet are ‘‘simply killing them’’—yet not giving 
sufficient thought to the matter to know they need not have such 
a handicap. 


Comfortable feet—the real, solid comfort that comes from wear- 
ing the Rire Shoe—will make you more graceful, will bring back 
to your face that look of girlishness—will really make you feel 
younger. 


Sincerely, 


The all-embracing “beauty.”—There is probably no de- 
partment in advertising which employs terminology with a 
more emotional content than toiletries. Though the copy 
written for motion picture publicity to be flashed on the 
screen to announce and describe coming films is, as a gen- 
eral rule, supercharged with feeling-suggestion, it can 
hardly be said to eclipse in this regard the copy written to 
sell cosmetics to the consumer. This is true of all three 
forms of advertising here under consideration: advertise- 
ments, booklets, and letters. 

There is a certain terminology in this field which is not 
only found in the advertising of a number of totally differ- 
ent firms, but it is used again and again in the same line, 
on the same page, in the same letter or folder. And appar- 
ently it is done purposely; for, otherwise, one might well 
collect from the advertising of toilet preparations a bulky 
cargo of expressions past meaning, in which the language 
used for advertising toilet preparations abounds, to be 
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thrown overboard as trite and stock expressions and to be 
erased from all good writing in this particular field at least 
for the next twenty-five years. 

Reference is made here first of all to the words ‘‘beauty’”’ 
and ‘‘beautiful.’? In a series of four sales letters, ‘‘beauti- 
ful’’ appears ten times; ‘‘beauty’’ twenty-nine times; in a 
small booklet, the former is found twenty-three times; the 
latter, thirty times. When I called this matter to the atten- 
tion of an advertising man, he replied: ‘‘It seems fairly 
obvious that in advertisements for cosmetics the word 
‘beauty’ and its synonyms and correlated words should 
appear with considerable frequency.’’ Indeed, it may seem 
fairly obvious, but nowhere, to my knowledge, has either 
student or practitioner been told that such words have been 
used to the exclusion of other and Morn Surrasie ones. My 
files contain long lists of greatly overworked phrases which 
point to a definite sameness and weakness of the appeal 
used in the field of toiletries, a monotonous sameness which 
greatly decreases the Interest value of the advertisement 
or letter. The firms employing the letters and booklet just 
referred to are both large and well known. ‘‘To constitute 
an object or a person really beautiful,’’ cautions the Stand- 
ard Dictionary, ‘‘there must be harmony and unity, and, in 
human beings, spiritual loveliness.’’ Hence, if an adver- 
tiser of cosmetics purports to make women beautiful, if 
they will only buy and apply, according to his instructions, 
his goods, he takes upon himself a task, which, though ex- 
ceedingly popular, must, in the majority of cases, prove, 
for him, impossible of accomplishment. He would approxi- 
mate the truth much closer if, in place of beauty, he would 
promise in all his advertising a varying degree of per- 
sonal attractiveness. 

Ubiquitous “charm” and ‘“charming.”—Both words, 
‘‘charm’’ and ‘‘charming,’’?! may almost invariably be 


*Ruth Leigh writes, in ‘‘Overfeminizing the Feminine Appeal,’’ Printer’s 
Ink, Vol. 129, No. 11, p. 99: ‘‘Women readers are being ‘daintied’ and ‘fas- 
cinated’ and ‘charminged’ to death. . . . Listen to Miss Helen Jones telling 
her friend about a purchase: ‘Look, Helen, I just bought the best looking silk 
vest—only $2.95, too. Look at the length of it—reaches to the stockings. 
And it won’t shrink—they guarantee it. Isn’t that a blessing? Pretty, too— 
see, it’s got silk ‘shoulder straps, not ribbon, so you don’t have to replace 
them.’ .. . Does Miss Jones talk in terms of ‘feminine copy,’ with such de- 
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found in advertising literature pertaining to cosmetics. 
‘‘That is charming which is adapted to win others as by a 
magic spell’’ amplifies a reliable authority. Are we, then, 
justified in concluding that any female person may purchase 
magic spell in a drop of perfume or a bit of powder at so 
much per ounce or box, and forthwith be ‘‘adapted to win 
others as by a magic spell’’? 

Though not used as frequently as in the field of cosmetics, 
the words ‘‘charm’’ and ‘‘charming’’ are employed in vari- 
ous connections in the advertising language of dresswear: 


Charming collections of dresses. 

Charm of our dresses. 

Charming gown. 

Charming frock. 

Charm of weave and finish. 

Great charm in the style. 

Models of inimitable charm. 

With equal charm they interpret the new mode. 


Despite the fact that charm means to put a spell upon, 
to allure, neither of which powers is ordinarily ascribed to 
inanimate objects, frequent is the appearance which this 
word makes in the advertisements of manufactured pearls. 
These ornaments are overpraised as possessing: 


Iridescent charm. 
Inimitable charm. 
Inherent charm. 
Captivating charm. 


scriptive terms as ‘alluring,’ ‘fascinating,’ ‘charming’? She does not... . 
She talks practical, every-day English; she sees the practical side of the vest 
and she describes it in this way to her friend. . . . I believe that the average 
picture-description-price store advertisement often stresses the salient points 
more successfully than does the more elaborate magazine advertisement with 
its expensive art work. Perhaps the retailer realizes that his advertising is 
inserted to pull direct results, whereas the national advertiser hopes for less.’’ 

A different point of view is taken by Marion Hertha Clarke, writing in 
Printer’s Ink, Vol. 130, No. 1, p. 57, who says in part: ‘‘I rise in rebuttal to 
[sic] those who have advocated more matter-of-fact copy appeals to women. 
True enough, women have been ‘daintied’ and ‘charminged’ and ‘allured’ 
quite beyond reason. Yet all these are legitimate words descriptively correct 
in the right place. . . . We have merely been surfeited with misplaced repeti- 
tion. ... So seek new words, of feminine appeal.’’ (Italics are not in the 
original.) 
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The tantalizing “alluring.”—The use of ‘‘alluring’’ and 
other terms meaning to lure is described fully in the chap- 
ter dealing with Sex Appeal. Suffice it here to repeat that 
alluring, in such settings as ‘‘alluring fragrance,’’ ‘‘allur- 
ing aid to loveliness’’ (of toiletries); ‘‘alluring colors,’’ 
‘Calluring shades,’’ ‘‘alluring ankles’’ (of hosiery) ; ‘‘allur- 
ing design,’’ ‘‘alluring smartness’’ (of dresses) ; ‘‘alluring 
elegance,’’ and ‘‘alluring appearance’’ (of shoes) carries 
the thought of ‘‘enticing with the prospect of pleasure or 
advantage’’ far afield. Does the woman of breeding and 
intelligence feel complimented upon being told that the 
fragrance of her perfume or the design of her gown should 
be alluring? Does the flapper? I reiterate: woman to-day 
has enough sex self-consciousness; the advertiser need not 
increase it by means of suggestive terminology. 

The commonplace “exquisite.” —Exquisite stands for that 
which is fine or dainty or delicately beautiful and should 
always be used with thoughtful discretion. In the field of 
toiletries, I have seen advertised ‘‘the most exquisite com- 
plexion powder’’ of ‘‘notably exquisite quality,’’ which 
made itself felt in its ‘‘exquisite fragrance,’’ and which 
was sold in ‘‘exquisite thin model compacts.’’ This is 
merely another way for ascribing to complexion powder, 
quality, fragrance; and to compact, characteristics of deli- 
cate beauty. But there is many a so-called ‘‘exquisite’’ per- 
fume and face powder which, instead of gratifying the 
esthetic nature, as that which is really exquisite does and 
should, jars sense of sight and smell by force of its all too 
obvious presence. ‘‘Beauty’’ is frequently put on in such 
lavish abundance that it is anything but exquisite. In fact, 
I am inclined ‘to believe that the woman who achieves deli- 
cate beauty with cosmetics is the exception rather than the 
rule. But I am digressing. 

The abuse of the term ‘‘exquisite’’ is by no means con- 
fined to copy advertising cosmetics. In dress wear and 
hosiery copy I find such phrases as ‘‘exquisite stockings,’’ 
‘fexquisite appearance,’’ ‘‘exquisite fabric,’’ ‘‘exquisite 
gown,’’ and others. Any thesaurus offers many synonyms 
for exquisite, which common and often ill-adapted use has 
robbed of much of its fineness of meaning and suggestive 
quality. 
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Meaningless “secrets.’—In cosmetics copy, it’s ‘‘the 
secret of beauty and youth and charm’’; in dress wear copy, 
it’s ‘‘the secret of fashion and smartness’’; in corset copy, 
it’s ‘‘the secret of the well-dressed woman,’’ ‘‘the secret of 
figure charm’’; in hosiery copy, it’s ‘‘the secret of beauty, 
fit, durability, and fadelessness’’; and in footwear copy, it’s 
‘‘the secret of style and comfort, elegance and smartness,’’ 
and so on indefinitely. 

I fancy that a long, long time ago the mere mention of 
secrets of beauty, style, fashion, figure, ete., was effective 
in advertising as a means of rousing woman’s proverbial 
curiosity. To-day women are probably as curious as they 
were yesterday. But to-day they see and read a great many 
more advertisements than they did yesterday. Some of 
these they compare according to the values offered therein, 
if not consciously, then more or less unconsciously. On 
the advertising pages of their favorite magazine they find 
mentioned this and that ‘‘seeret.’? Month after month these 
offers of ‘‘secrets’’ have appeared in just about the same 
garb and atmosphere, until to-day they are no more exciting 
than a weather forecast. 

I cannot conceive of an intelligent woman being at all im- 
pressed by such phrases as ‘‘the secret of the well-dressed 
woman,”’’ ‘‘the secret of fashion,’’ et al., because she must 
surely know that such ‘‘secrets’’ are really nothing more 
than the seller’s various propositions—always purchasable 
for cash. As advertising bait they yielded their last bit of 
attraction, their last ounce of flavor, long ago. Useless rem- 
nants of once effective advertising language, these expres- 
sions have become worthless through indiscriminate and 
overuse. The painstaking writer-salesman has all of them 
carefully indexed in his personal notebook, labeled ‘‘Stock 
Expressions: Not to be used for the next 40 years, under 
penalty of forfeiting my reputation.’’ He knows that the 
word ‘‘secret’’ has lost its efficiency as a catchword in 
advertising to women and that its use to-day in connections 
similar to those enumerated is always to be avoided. Pre- 
fixing sales features, such as fashion, durability, style, and 
others, with the words ‘‘secret of,’? makes them neither 
more attractive nor more impressive to the prospective cus- 
tomer. 
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I have been wondering in this connection just how the 
use of these ‘‘secrets’’ in advertising originated. Can it 
be that the copy writer hoped to capitalize Kverywoman’s 
favorite habit to have many and to keep some secrets from 
her intimates and friends—until the irresistible desire to 
tell suddenly loosened her tongue? 

Is a ‘‘beauty secret’’ or a ‘‘style secret’’ a secret if it can 
be had at any time at a dollar or so a box? Is the modern 
woman to whom these ‘‘seerets’’ are offered so lacking in 
discernment and horse sense as not to see through a thread- 
bare attempt to deceive? 

Critical comments.—No quality makes copy more read- 
able, more impressive, and more desirable from the 
reader’s standpoint than originality. It draws his atten- 
tion almost as invariably and naturally as the sweetly 
scented flower brings the honeybee. Seldom does copy, 
which has this quality unmistakably, go unread. That is 
why every advertising writer should strive to inject imdi- 
viduality into and between the lines of his work, so that 
the finished advertisement will project individuality and 
thus influence the reader favorably. 

The list of objectionable terms given in the foregoing 
pages is by no means complete. To make it so would 
take up far more space than is available here. Nor is this 
needful. The good salesman knows the danger of the 
‘‘canned’’ sales talk, which, having been memorized to per- 
fection, is recited parrotlike word for word, accent for ac- 
cent, to every prospect. The modern correspondent knows 
how futile and hopeless the ‘‘I am in receipt of your recent 
favor’’ and ‘‘hoping to receive your order soon, I remain’’ 
excuse for a business letter is as a getter-of-business and a 
begetter of good will. He has thrown rubber-stamp phrases 
and rubber-stamp signatures on the scrap heap, because 
they lack all semblance of good business judgment, enthusi- 
asm, the ‘‘you’’ attitude, in short, because they lack all 
individuality of expression, all power to suggest uniqueness 
of character. But the copy writer seems to persist in the 
use of ‘‘charm,’’ ‘‘smartness,’’ and many other hackneyed 
terms. He appears not to realize that to use them is to 
deprive copy—printed salesmanship !—of its last vestige of 
personality; to rubber-stamp the advertising, of which it is 
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an important part, ‘‘Reader. Pass me up, for I am nor 
printed salesmanship! I am commonplace, uninteresting 
advertising without trace of individuality, the like of which 
you will find almost anywhere.’’ The advertising man who 
creates copy to sell realizes the truth of this. He adds con- 
stantly to u1s list of stock expressions. And he has just one 
reason for noting hackneyed terms and phrases in this wise 
—to avoid using them. In their stead he will employ words 
that are fresh, appropriate, and meaningful, and such he 
will find in any good book of synonyms. 

Where superlatives-abound.—I can think of no commodity 
field in which superlatives are used more excessively than 
in cosmetics. Though nearly every treatise on advertising 
cautions against iteration of high-sounding claims couched 
in extravagant superlatives and near superlatives, there is 
little evidence to show that copy writers in this department 
are heeding the dictum. Most forms of this kind of adver- 
tising (as well as some forms of motion picture publicity) 
seem overcharged with riotous word color and stuffed to 
ridiculous excess with phraseology, a large portion of which 
must, since it is used so immoderately and so consistently, 
necessarily arouse the suspicion of the fashionable female 
reader who on occasion is wont to indulge lightly in similar 
manner. No doubt this trait of feminine expression—the 
penchant for ‘‘exclaiming’’ over things and each other—is 
partly responsible for many a copy writer’s almost unre- 
stricted array of high-pressure terms to proclaim a product 
ultra-superior or perfect. 


Illustrations 


From an advertisement in Vogue: 
The most exquisite of complexion powders. 
The utmost in toilet requisites. 
A gift beyond price. 


From a booklet sent by an advertiser in Vogue to inquirers: 
Perfect cleaner. 
Perfect emollient. 
Perfectly natural color. 
Of finest French quality. 
Made of the finest French vegetable oils only. 
Only the finest French rose perfumes are used. 
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Is balm to the most delicate skin. 
Will not irritate the most sensitive skin. 
Most expensive ingredients. 


From another booklet sent by an advertiser in Vogue to inquiring 
women: 


(No fewer than thirty superlatives or near superlatives appear in this writing.) 


The most delicate oils. Greatest contribution. 

Most famous. Greatest importance. 

Most useful. Greatest benefit to clients. 

Most successful preparation. Finest possible texture. 

The most exquisite accessories. Very finest quality. 

The most important exercises. Made of the finest cloth. 

The most exclusive perfumes. The finest imported bath soap. 

Used by the most distinguished The finest and smoothest talcum. 
women. A ‘superfine powder. 


Absolutely pure. 
The purest, finest, and most  Irresistibly lovely. 


delicate perfume powder. Unusually attractive. 
The purest ingredients. Carefullest instructions. 
A perfect blend. Rarest unguents. 
The perfect powder. The best tissue builder. 
A perfect emollient. Extreme of quality. 
This great organization. The safest authority. 


Now let us turn to a field in which the case is somewhat 
different, that of feminine footwear. This difference is due 
to the more or less sharp division existing between women 
who purchase many pairs of shoes every year to gratify 
whims of fashion and women who, because of financial and 
other practical considerations, buy fewer pairs which, 
though probably less stylish, combine, with a certain amount 
of voguishness, qualities of solid comfort and durability. 
In this latter class we might place business and professional 
women, housewives and mothers, in fact, every woman upon 
whose shoulders falls the daily discharge of duties other 
than those primarily of a social nature, and who has to be 
her own secretary, chauffeur, cook, and maid. 

Of course, the real distinction usually springs solely from 
purchasing power, for most women once elevated by good 
fortune to the well-to-do class quickly acquire the habit of 
keeping up appearances with those in whose social class 
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fortune places them, since, in America, a social class is 
often determined, not by the amount of culture and breeding 
possessed by its individual members, but by the amount of 
funds or credit they have available. 

The purchasing power of the majority of women subscrib- 
ing to Vogue is admittedly substantial. Moreover, regular 
reading of this periodical is decidedly indicative of 
madame’s belonging to a social set which, as a rule, delights 
to indulge in fashions ever capricious and almost always 
costly. Women in this group are good prospects for sellers 
of more or less high-priced style shoes. Often these pros- 
pects are as extravagant in the use of words, especially 
superlatives and near superlatives, as they are in the use 
of things their money buys them. That, in all probability, 
is one reason why the advertiser of fashionable shoes is 
often given to the moderate use of superlatives in his writ- 
ten sales talks. In a booklet aimed to further the sale of 
stylish footwear, we find among other these atmospheric 
and ‘‘overdone’’ expressions: 


Dainty, alluring elegance. Wonderfully durable. 
Charming interpretation. Supreme in the world of foot- 
Indefinable charm. wear. 

The loveliest shoes. Perfect comfort. 

The smartest of footwear. Perfect finish. 

Exceedingly graceful. Perfect fitting. 


As a whole, corset advertising copy is much less peppered 
—in two senses—with extravagant terminology, though the 
following list compiled from magazine advertisements at- 
tests that corset advertisers are not quitters: 


Designed for the most girlish of figures. 

Most beautiful corset in all creation. 

Most perfect thing on earth. 

The perfect corset. 

The only system of corseting in the world (!) which can give you 
this. 

The surest means to the attainment of perfection in figure 
proportions. 


Superlatives and near superlatives are by no means rare 
in pearl advertising: 
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One of the most gorgeous of necklaces. 

Most attractive quality. 

The most widely sold and eagerly sought for re-creation of the 
oriental pearl. 

The subtlest compliment ever paid. 


Concluding comment.—Creating confidence in the seller’s 
assertions should be one of the chief purposes of every 
piece of printed salesmanship. Large space and costly art 
work, coupled with good typography, avail the advertiser 
little, if his printed appeal lacks that air of sensible assur- 
ance which communicates itself at once to the reader and 
which induces acceptance of the assertions as reliable and 
true. The advertiser who makes a practice of couching 
sales features in high-sounding exaggerations stands an ex- 
cellent chance of arousing feelings of suspicion, distrust, 
and even antagonism, all of which are inimical to favorable 
action. I do not deny that a superlative used on rare and 
suitable occasion to flavor a sales argument may lend 
piquancy to the message. However, when superlatives are 
employed en masse and over and over again in similar set- 
tings to praise the same line of goods, their flavor ceases to 
be savory. Their very appearance in print becomes an 
eyesore to the already overtaxed and rather skeptical 
reader—an index of effusive, banal, ineffective salesman- 
ship. 

No good personal salesman, desirous of inducing confi- 
dence in his offerings, would be so downright foolish as to 
spoil his chances for success through senseless and uncalled- 
for overpraise. Why, then, should the silent salesman—the 
advertisement—be placed under the severe handicap which 
the use of excessive praise and indiscreet exaggeration 
imposes? To rid advertising copy of superlatives is al- 
most always to increase its power to impress and to con- 
vince. Moreover, the sale of quality merchandise is rarely 
furthered by the doubtful and insecure support which ad- 
vertising overflowing with needless praise supposedly pro- 
vides. Whatever advantages are gained by such overindul- 
gence are for the most part of temporary and unstable 
value. Such advantages are not sought after by firms of 
reputable standing, whose advertising is intended to make 
friends for years to come. They value the good will of to- 
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morrow’s prospects as much as, if not more than, that of 
to-day’s prospects. Theirs is advertising with a future, 
advertising which will pay profits long after the campaign 
is ended. 


CHAPTER V 


THE SINE QUA NON OF EFFECTIVE SILENT 
SALESMANSHIP 


The question which I shall now discuss concerns the ex- 
tent to which advertising addressed to women as a distinct 
group is designed to bring about the four steps leading to 
buying: (1) attention, (2) desire, (3) conviction, and (4) 
action; and also the pulling power which may be produced 
through their planning. Writes a nationally known adver- 
tising agency in answer to my query on the subject: ‘‘We 
do not plan our advertisements in accordance with the four 
stock phrases of academic psychology: attention, desire, 
conviction, action. Our primary aim is to write a story 
about the product which will vie in interest with the news 
page; in other words, news is the element we seek hardest. 
In the second place, we try to write a differential story— 
that is, a story about our own product, which would not 
fit any other competing product. In other words, our prod- 
uct can do something that no other product can do. This 
we always bring out in the copy, not boastfully, but woven 
in in such a way that the public cannot mistake it. We feel 
that when these two things are accomplished, action will 
follow. In the case of the . . . advertising, action has fol- 
lowed.’’ 

As amatter of fact, it makes relatively little difference as 
to whether an advertisement i is regarded as a story, a sales 
talk, a news account, or a letter to the public, so long as it 
shows sales power. This power comes only from advertis- 
ing, which stops the glancer’s eye to make him realize his 
need for whatever is offered for sale, then proceeds to prove 
or to suggest to him that the advertised article will meet 
this need exactly, and then urges him actually to satisfy it. 
In other words, the four fundamental steps to buying—at- 
tention, desire, conviction, and action—every story about a 
product, every written selling talk, every advertisement 

92 ; 
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must bring about (and effectively) in order sooner or later 
to produce profitable response. 

Whether five hundred or five thousand dollars paid for 
an advertisement in a woman’s magazine turns out to be an 
investment in new and profitable patronage, or merely a 
charge to ‘‘general publicity’’ or ‘‘profit and loss,’’ is 
largely, if not altogether, determined by the actual returns 
which a piece of silent salesmanship nets. Now it is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge among students of publicity that 
one reason why so much good money is thrown into the 
advertising sink is the inability on the advertiser’s part to 
measure accurately such increase in sales as a particular 
ad may have brought, simply for want of a suitable measur- 
ing rod. In this respect mail-order advertising is far more 
efficient, since each one of its units is almost invariably 
built to produce buying action—to complete a sale—and 
especially since, by means of ‘‘keys’’ in the form of actual 
orders, return coupons, and the like, the amount of busi- 
ness gained, and therefore the profit earned, by each adver- 
tisement is learned with a fair degree of accuracy. Because 
the mail-order business measures the success of its adver- 
tising by the actual number of-orders it brings and care- 
fully keys all its copy, its advertising men are constantly 
put on the lookout for inefficiency and waste, knowing that 
any advertisement which does not in due time show the 
desired results will be promptly discontinued and thor- 
oughly analyzed for its failure to produce. 


1. Stopping the Glancer’s Eye 


In such commodity fields as cosmetics, hosiery, and dress 
wear, the initial aim of the advertiser—to arrest favorable 
attention—is delegated almost entirely to pictures. TIllus- 
trations play a conspicuous role in the advertising of 
toiletries and are frequently used to bring about the first 
step of the sale. Their use is not only feasible, but ex- 
pedient here, since the short circuit appeal dominates the 
sale of cosmetics, and since the pictures used are in most 
instances designed to make that appeal. Outstanding ex- 
amples of advertisements in which pictures are employed 
with especial effectiveness to draw attention are those used 


PO 


It is now everywhere the vogue 
—this original liquid polish that gives such gleaming, rosy nails 


‘The Glazo manicure, a secret brought 
to the chic Parisienne by her Amer- 
ican sisters, is now the rage of every 
continent. It iseverywherethevogue! 

Today, at every smart resort in 
this country and abroad, at every 
gay assemblage of the elite one 
is conscious of a new loveliness of 
nails, a gift which only Glazo 
Liquid Polish can give. 

tax a touch of this wonderful 
liquid and voila! like magic, the 
nails assume a lustre that is more 
delicately- brilliant, more exquis- 
itely tinted than one would imagine 
possible. And think; this lovely fin- 
ish lasts, a whole week or more: 

‘:Glazo is the originator of the pres- 
ent-day — liquid nail polish 
that has brought new charm, new 
beauty to the hands of fashionablo 
women. Made after an exclusive 
formula, it givesjust the righttint,the 


Nails ay lished longer 
nob necessary, 
Try GLAZO Cuticle 
alt e Cream 


e cuticle and 


most modish, the most lasting polish, 

Glazo manicures do not crack, peel, 
or turn an ugly brown. The lustre 
is not dimmed by soap and water. 
Be certain you get Glazo if you want 
just the. polish Fashion demands. 


Separate Remover for 
Best Results 


"Glazo is the original Liquid Polish. 


It is the only polish at its price 
that comes complete with separate 
remover, which not only insures 
better results, -but prevents the 
waste that occurs when the Polish 
itself is used as a remover. - 

Stop at your favorite toilet goods 
counter today and get the Glazo 
package. 50c at all counters, 


The Glazo: Company, 512 Blair Ave, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


107 Duke St., paces: Ont., Canada 


Fig. 7—Subtle Sex Appeal, for Attention, 
94 
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by the sellers of Palmolive Soap and Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. Sometimes a subtle sex appeal is conceived for secur-_ 
_ ing even the casual magazine _reader’s immediate and un- 
divided attention. This is true of the advertisement shown 
on page 94. 

In corset advertising, pictures of attractive feminine 
models in ingenious poses wearing the seller’s product serve 
effectually to catch the reading eye. The ocular appeal of 
such pictorial display, reénforced as it often is by the dex- 
trous use of suitable color, and occupying as it frequently 
does the upper and most easily seen portion of the printed 
selling appeal, is the center of attraction. If a corset ad- 
vertisement’s illustration fails to stop the feminine eye 
as its glances dart from magazine page to magazine page, 
that advertisement is likely to be left unnoticed, unread. 
Headlines and subtitles play often only a minor role as 
attention-getters. 

Even greater pictorial display belongs to the advertising 
of fashionable dresswear. Many advertisements in this 
field contain only a picture, the printed name of the dress 
illustrated, and that of the advertiser, and are consequently 
aimed largely at attracting attention and arousing desire. 

Attention is attracted also largely by force of illustra- 
tions to the advertising of articles serving almost entirely 
ornamental purposes, such as pearls. Pretty girls exhibit- 
ing the merchandise in use are favorite subjects of por- 
trayal. 

That advertisers in the field of kitchen equipment, such 
as ranges and stoves, endeavor to win attention largely by 
means of illustrations is at least partly proved by the fact 
that not a single advertisement was discovered among those 
analyzed which was not illustrated. And while many of 
the pictures used lack the necessary detail and finesse to 
make them good likenesses of the original, yet, for purposes 
of attracting attention and for telling the reader at a 
glance the subject of the advertisement, they are quite 
serviceable. Usually the picture bears a suitable caption, 
so that the two together serve as attention-getters. Since 
a considerable number of the pictures placed at the top of 
range and stove advertisements do not give their intended 
meaning out instantly, as a suitable and good picture should, 
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Fig. 8.—Lacking in Attention Value and Individuality. 
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explanatory captions are necessarily added. The illustra- 
tion in the advertisement shown on p. 96 furnishes a case 
in point. To be sure, it brings the picture of a gas oven in 
which a number of shining pots are standing, but it hardly 
suggests the thought of the caption, ‘‘Cooks a Whole Meal, 
While You’re Miles Away.’’ The illustration is too general 
and static for that and portrays no action whatever. While 
it has a certain amount of attention value, the very fact 
that it could be used as a stock picture to illustrate any 
advertisement of this make of article proves its lack of 
individuality. . 

Observations.—Pictures employed as attention-getters 
should preferably portray action, be clear, interesting, 
positive, and applicable. Ata first glance they should flash 
their message to the reader—just as soon as her eyes have 
alighted on them. To hold the eyes, that message must de- 
pict some situation in which the reader might want to have 
apart. The ‘‘Me, too’’ element should enter strongly into 
the pictorial appeal. An attractive girl admiring a string 
of costly pearls just presented to her would in no few cases 
make the one seeing her in an advertisement exclaim: ‘‘T 
wish that J, too, might have a set of these pearls and so 
enhance my personal appearance.’’ Such and similar long- 
ings are merely expressions of real or fancied need for what 
is advertised. Especially natural and logical are they in 
the case of illustrations of fashion goods. In using pictures 
to advertise such goods the seller should always make cer- 
tain of their showing his merchandise as being coveted by 
such women and under such conditions as the reader and 
prospect would delight to be—and is striving eagerly to 
attain. 

The illustrative theme written into the advertisement by 
the artist should in most cases be constructive. It should 
evoke feelings of admiration, happy anticipation, pride; in 
short, it should awaken a positive desire for the article 
offered rather than negative feelings of dislike, doubt, or 
even fear. In other words, the picture should always 
‘‘draw’’ the reader’s attention into the heart of the adver- 
tisement. It should form the first, the easiest, and the most 
natural rung of a four-rung ladder leading the feminine 
reader gently but firmly and straightway to the top—a 
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desire for the goods so strong that it will culminate in buy- 
ing action. 

Furthermore, the picture should be applicable. A scene 
in which a woman is shown as deliberately pouring scalding 
water on her new dining room table to test the veneer’s 
durability lacks naturalness of circumstance, correctness 
of atmospheric tone. About such a setting there is nothing 
natural, for what housewife would want to run needlessly 
the risk of so ruining her furniture? A vacuum cleaner 
advertisement featuring a housewife ready to go on a 
shopping tour at nine in the morning because all her house- 
work is already done, thanks to the cleaner, isn’t in step 
with actual conditions. To the average magazine reader 
such a picture would seem contradictory, almost nonsensi- 
eal. Another case: the illustration of the well-to-do busi- 
ness man’s wife, determined to take in washing rather than 
to buy the kind of shoe her mate suggests, may have a 
certain amount of news value, but its entire setting is odd 
and theatrical. 

Placing the picture in the upper part of the advertise- 
ment, surrounding it with a generous amount of white 
space, and printing it in suitable colors, all these things 
make it more compelling as an attention-attracter. Fur- 
thermore, the message which your advertisement is made 
to deliver should have continuity ; the tie-up between picture 
and copy should be close. I mean by this that the sight 
of the picture should start a certain line of thought so 
insistently and maintain it so persistently as to carry the 
reader naturally and nolens volens into the first paragraph 
of the advertisement. 

Tricking attention through irrelevant pictures does not 
pay. A few days ago I witnessed a practical demonstra- 
tion of securing attention on the basis of false premises, 
A hundred or more men had congregated on a busy down- 
town street and were keenly following the deft movements 
of a Japanese sleight-of-hand performer. He had enter- 
tained them royally for approximately ten minutes, when 
suddenly his place was taken by an ‘‘advertising’’ dentist 
who began to ‘‘lecture’’ on the art of extracting teeth pain- 
lessly. Immediately the bystanders lost interest and be- 
gan to disappear almost as quickly as they had gathered. 
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Their attention had been gotten by means which bore no 
more logical relation to dentistry than eating onions does 
to winning on the golf links. The sidewalks near by were 
literally strewn with advertising cards which one of the 
dentist’s hired men had pressed into the curious ones’ 
hands during the performance—further mute but telling 
evidence of how wasteful this advertising campaign really 
was. At present a Filipino is daily emptying his bag of 
eard tricks at the appointed hour; apparently the enter- 
tainment provided by the man from Japan has become 
stale bait. This dentist’s rather crude methods are aimed 
largely at reaching laboring men. Were he to give his 
‘‘performance”’ in the better section of the city, he would 
meet with even less success than he does now, though 
there are some people in every walk of life who seemingly 
enjoy being humbugged into buying action. For all legiti- 
mate business purposes such means of attracting atten- 
tion (they prove sometimes how ‘‘simple’’ and _ easily 
“‘stuffed’’ some of the populace are) should be taboo. 
To me it seems there is no more justification in tricking a 
person into paying attention to an advertiyement than 
there is in tricking him into signing his name on the bot- 
tom of a faked testimonial or an ‘‘option’’ which, being in 
reality a promissory note, binds him hand and foot. 


2. Awakening Desire 


To create desire, description is usually relied upon. Be- 
ing in many cases too extravagant, it lacks the strength of 
concrete terminology to make a clear-cut and long-remem- 
bered impression on the reader. To illustrate: 


Fastidious women who have been privileged to try this new 
powder comment upon its delightful texture, its alluring fra- 
grance, and, above all, its adherent quality. Just imagine a perfect 
cold cream and a perfect powder—a rare combination—and the 
delightful touch of both upon your cheeks. 


The italicized phrases in this paragraph, while imaginative, 
are almost without exception general. The adjectives em- 
ployed—delightful, alluring, adherent—lack impression- 
value here, because they have too often been used in simi- 
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lar settings. They have neither force nor distinctiveness. 
‘‘A perfect cold cream,’’ ‘‘a perfect powder,’’ “‘a rare 
combination’? are likewise general, however specific they 
were meant to be. Moreover, their presence in a single sen- 
tence supports the assertion I have made elsewhere rela- 
tive to the needlessly lavish use of superlatives and near 
superlatives, especially in the advertising of toiletries. 
Now contrast with the excerpt above this paragraph taken 
from the text of a full-page advertisement in Vogue, by 
Coty, Inc., noting in particular italicized expressions: 


Caressing the flesh with its impalpable fineness, leaving it satin- 
soft and smooth, Tale Powder creates an effect of exquisite luxury, 
of dainty loveliness. It gives fragrance to the body, delicate, haunt- 
ing, subtly indwidual, of one’s expressive-perfume odeur. The 
Eau de Toilette is a gentle astringent, delightfully cooling and in- 
vigorating to the skin. (Italics are mine.) 


There is a definiteness built into this writing synony- 
mous with good salesmanship. The emphasis throughout 
this paragraph, which constituted the heart of this par- 
ticular advertisement, is upon creating desire for the prod- 
uct. This is achieved by linking the selling qualities of 
these goods as closely as possible to the effect which their 
use is likely to produce. 

Frequently the writer-salesman awakens desire by mak- 
ing the reader long for a certain ideal, as is done in the 
following excerpt from an H. W. Gossard Company ad- 
vertisement : 


Even motherhood need not change that line of beauty which 
girlhood claims as its own—that curve which Hogarth the artist 
pronounces the most beautiful in all creation—that line which 
makes woman’s form the most perfect on earth. That line which, 
curving in gently at the waist, sweeps in graceful rhythm over the 
hip and down kneeward. 


The foremost requirement of description designed to in- 
duce desire for an article of feminine wear is that it appeal 
strongly to feminine imagination: ‘‘This ultra-fashionable, 
self-adjusting garment gives splendid lines to the bosom and 
thesback.0 7.7? 
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Lithe and free is the body contour in corsets. The 
inner elastic vest clasps firmly, pliantly about the figure, prevents 
‘‘riding up,’’ does not prod the bust, and holds the front steels 
- right at the center of the body. 


A favorite method of awakening desire is to stress need 
for an article negatively. Thus in the case of corsets the 
reading woman is placed in a certain dilemma in which 
she is shown as having much need for the seller’s goods. 
For further information on this phase of the subject the 
reader is referred to the section dealing with suggesting 
need negatively. 

Description and explanation are used to focus the 
reader’s mind on the need for the advertised range or 
stove, or other kitchen equipment. A manufacturer and 
seller of ranges and stoves stresses need by saying that 
whenever any of the women who own his product want to 
take an afternoon off they employ the following methods 
of cooking meals: ‘‘After a brief preparation at 12 or 1 
o’clock, they put into the oven everything to be cooked. 
Then they turn the — red wheel to a given temperature. 
Returning later in the afternoon (they don’t have to be 
there on the dot), they find everything déliciously done and 
ready to serve.’’ In fact, each and every advertiser in this 
field points to the need for his wares by describing and ex- 
plaining the service which they are presumably designed 
to render. 

Sometimes the task of ripening attention into interest and 
desire is begun by the illustration and completed by copy 
composed of description written to stir up the reader’s 
imagination and addressed more to the sense of sight than 
to any other. Such copy we discovered especially in the 
advertising of footwear, where it was principally effective 
in developing an atmosphere of suitable and positive asso- 
ciations in the reading mind. 

Observations.—Pictures or copy designed to awaken de- 
sire should above all else have unity. They should center 
the reader’s attention on an outstanding sales feature of 
the goods, which distinguishes them from the competitor’s, 
or which is greatly desirable in itself. The trouble fre- 
quently is that no one or two qualities of the merchandise 
are played up keenly and consistently, but rather a number 
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of different qualities are given publicity in each advertise- 
ment. The result is not unity of impression, which here is 
synonymous with favorable impression; but, rather, a mud- 
dled and unfavorable impression, lacking in clearness and 
depth, and therefore difficult for the mind to retain and 
more difficult to recall. The following copy which consti- 
tuted the text of a hosiery advertisement is a case in point. 
It contains too many claims, none of which is likely to stand 
out in the reader’s mind. 


The gossamer fineness of ‘‘ Angeles’’ makes it the most entranc- 
ing of chiffon stockings. So exquisitely sheer and lustrous that it 
seems made of golden mist. Yet it is so skillfully woven and the 
silk is so carefully selected that it affords unusual wear for a 
chiffon stocking. It fits the ankle like the very skin itself. The 
astonishingly low price of this lovely stocking proves that beauty 
is not always costly. 


Even if we grant that many a feminine reader leafing 
leisurely through Vogue or The Ladies’ Home Journal will 
favor a hosiery advertisement with as much as three min- 
utes of her reading time, which is far above the average 
time devoted to magazine advertisements, we would yet 
have little assurance of her gaining a very definite and per- 
manent impression from reading advertisements similar 
to the one from which the above quoted text was taken, 
in which half a dozen or more sales points are played up 
one after the other in confusing and disconcerting fashion. 
To devote each advertisement to the expression of few 
claims for the goods is to utilize to much better advantage 
whatever attention readers are likely to bestow upon it. 

I firmly believe that there is a large place in the copy 
of kitchen and household equipment in general for a pleas- 
ing and convincing ‘‘you’’ tone. Thus personally addressed, 
the housewife reading the advertisement is likely to be 
awakened to a more personal need for the goods offered. 
To such copy she is almost certain to be much more at- 
tracted than she would be if it were couched in the im- 
personal, ‘‘cold’’ third person and written from the view- 
point, not of one particular housewife, but of a thousand 
and one. Note the difference between the following writ- 
ings: 
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Impersonal (also general) 


In this Lerer—the new mem- 
ber of the Lerer family—pride 
is expressed, and reputation is 
protected. This Lerer, by its 
quality, by its beauty, by its 
service, protects every tradition, 
and furthers every ideal of 
America’s oldest gas range 
manufacturer—the organization 
that has furnished many out- 
standing gas range improve- 
ments in the last 50 years. 


Personal 


Are you one of the millions of 
housewives without gas for cook- 
ing? Then surely you must 
have wished, time and time 
again, for the cooking speed and 
cleanliness of a clear blue gas 
flame right under your skillet, 
kettle, or oven. The genius of 
modern invention makes your 
wish come true. 


Simply turn the handle and 
light with a mateh—no priming 
necessary. You soon have a 
clear blue gas flame that con- 
tacts with and spreads out un- 
der your utensil. It fries, bakes, 
broils, roasts, boils, or simmers 
as you wish. 


Realization of a definite need for the goods advertised 
can come only from strong, sharp impressions caused by 
copy which is specific and not general: 


General Copy 


Here at last is an oil stove 
adequate for every cooking need. 
Quicker in heat, ample in capac- 
ity, better in equipment—yet it 
sells for a moderate price. Be- 
cause of its low fuel consump- 
tion, it is a most economical 
stove to use. 

More than a good cookstove 
—its beauty adds new attrac- 
tiveness to the kitchen. Its effi- 
ciency sets a new standard for 
all the work of the household. 
And it has the new conveniences 
and equipment the modern 
woman demands for year-round 
use. 


Specific Copy 


Whatever the food, a 
range cooks it perfectly. <A spe- 
cial construction gives a fast, 
economical cooking flame, close 
up under the utensils, where 
every bit of heat works. The 
cast-iron oven bottom distributes 
the oven heat evenly, assuring 
uniform baking. The oven heat 
regulator measures the baking 
heat and maintains any required 
temperature so long as needed. 
An extra boiling lid in the oven 
bottom provides another cook- 
ing burner when required. 
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In substantiating claims made concerning the qualities 
of articles intended purely for personal use the names of 
women high in social or other ranks are particularly good 
and appropriate, because they lend authority to the written 
sales talk. A magazine reader less influential socially will 
be strongly tempted to purchase a particular product to 
follow the dictates of these leaders, to be as modern and 
fastidious as they are, at least in one respect—the use of 
a certain kind of perfume or pearl, shoe or corset. Thus, 
in a full-page advertisement of cosmetics in Good House- 
keeping, we find emphasized in black-face type the following 
indirect proof: 


The Viscountess de Frise The Duchess de Richelieu 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont Mrs. Marshall Field, Sr. 
Mrs. Julia Hoyt Mrs. Gloria Gould Bishop 
Mrs. Cordelia Biddle Duke Mrs. Condé Nast 


are among the other women of distinguished taste and 
high position who have expressed approval of 
method of caring for the skin. 
This or a similar list of names is used again and again by 
the same advertiser. 

Sometimes, instead of enumerating specifically satisfied 
users of his goods, the seller of toiletries merely makes a 
more or less general statement, which, necessarily, carries 
much less weight: 


Many of America’s most prominent society and professional 
women and women of foreign nobility have taken personal treat- 
ment from in her studio in New York. And thousands of 
other women, who can never come to her for personal treatments, 
have been able through wonderful preparations to recreate 
the loveliness that life has stolen away. 


In this field, pictures portraying various treatments of 
the skin are often shown to convince the reader of the 
product’s inherent quality to perform up to the advertised 
standard. ‘‘Prompt Scientific Treatment of Your Sum- 
mer T'an’’ is the headline of an advertisement giving in- 
structions by means of illustration and written explanation 
of how to secure the results which the seller asserts for his 
wares. This is good, though lengthy, proof. 
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One writer proves his assertions indirectly by giving in 
the advertisement this guaranty: ‘‘No matter where pur- 
chased, if any product does not entirely please you, 
you may take it back and your money will be returned.’’ 

Conviction, the third fundamental in the selling process, 
is at times aimed at pictorially in whole or in part, as is 
cleverly done in a series of full-page advertisements of 
toiletries, which appeared in Vogue, and which are devoted 
wholly to the function of rendering proof. Hach member 
in this series brings a picture of the interior of some 
socially or otherwise important woman’s boudoir, to which 
is appended a one- or two-sentence paragraph to the effect 
that the advertiser’s products are purchased and appre- 
ciated by the owners of these fashionable boudoirs. In 
other words, each advertisement surrounds the product 
with a highly discriminative atmosphere—that pervading 
the boudoirs of wealthy, well-known women. Thus the ad- 
vertiser attempts to convince the magazine reader that his 
goods are expensive and exclusive and to induce her to as- 
sociate them with such qualities. To be sure, all this is in- 
direct proof, but nevertheless effective and subtle, since, in 
addition to suggesting the qualities just named, picture and 
text point to the product’s fashionableness, one of its 
strongest and most convincing selling qualities. 

Often conviction takes the form of persuasion, as is true, 
for instance, of hosiery advertising. In this field so-called 
reason-why copy, inviting careful comparison of values and 
offering concrete proof of the advertiser’s claims, is rare. 
Even in the advertisements of a certain make of silk hose 
inserted in Vogue, and referred to elsewhere, in which no. 
use whatever is made of pictures, straight copy being em- 
ployed, very little attempt is made to submit definite proof 
of the claims set forth in the various pieces of copy. In 
one of these full-page spreads ‘‘stout silk that furnishes 
unexcelled resistance to strenuous wear’’ is mentioned; in 
another, the fact that this make of stockings ‘‘has become 
the best selling hosiery in all the world’”’ (!), but neither 
in this nor in the other advertisements belonging to this 
series are offered any data whatever in substantiation of 
these claims. 

On the other hand, the headline, ‘‘The very sheer silk 
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stockings in which Irene Castle danced eight perform- 
ances,’’ is proof, which, in addition to being concrete, has 
also a good deal of news and therefore attention value. In 
the same advertisement appears this statement: ‘‘The na- 
ture of silk hosiery is such that no guaranty of wear can be 
given, but we do guarantee that our hosiery is as nearly 
perfect as the finest silk and most skilled labor can make 
it.’? This is a good attempt to convince the reader of the 
truth of the seller’s writings. No doubt most advertisers 
of silk hosiery deem it best to let a personal inspection 
of their goods at the retail counter convince the interested 
reader. 

Claims made for the personal service which the user of 
the advertised article will receive from the seller are often 
used to bring the reader’s mind to the point of conviction. 
Thus a national advertiser of corsets always stresses the 
part played by corsetiéres who represent him in place of 
retail dealers: 


She will give you expert advice on the type of garment you 
should wear, whether it’s a girdle or a corset, to reduce or to 
support. She will advise nothing until she has thoroughly ob- 
served and studied the needs of your figure. . 


Another makes especially distinctive the benefits which 
the use of the corset is likely to afford, and which in this 
case are due to the corset’s patented make-up: 


The right model produces for you the correct style silhouette. 
The flexible inner elastic vest holds the front steels at the true 
body center. No ‘‘riding up.’’ The outer flaps lace swiftly, easily 
over flat hooks like lacing of a shoe. Each lacing lengthens the 
life of the corset’s lines, creates a new fitting at each wearing, and 
retains the original custom-corseted effect. 


In this writing we have an enumeration of selling points, 
of reasons why this particular brand of corset should be 
purchased: flexible inner vest, flat hooks, no ‘‘riding up,’’ 
and others. These reasons are given so that the prospec- 
tive purchaser can convince herself of their truth by 
actually seeing and inspecting the advertised corset. 

Where the central reasons for buying the corset are not 
health and comfort so much as beauty and style, indirect 
and general proof is often preferred: 
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These are the features which have caused thousands of well- 
groomed women to purchase corsets year after year. 


Such is the satisfaction more than a million women know who 
wear 


Proof less general and less sweeping and more concrete 
and reliable in nature than that just cited is likely to have 
greater force of appeal and impression. It may take such 
forms as the guaranty, the testimonial from the satisfied 
user, the offer to send the goods on approval, and others. 
Illustrations of some of these kinds of proof follow: 


So certain are we that this corset will prove the ideal garment 
for you that we unreservedly guarantee it to give you satisfaction. 
That guaranty means all it says. 


We have letters from women who tell us that by wearing the 
girdle, they have been able to reduce the abdomen as much 
as twelve inches. 


Often proof is entirely omitted from refrigerator adver- 
tisements. In other cases, it merely takes the form of 
assertions. This is likewise true of advertisements of 
other practical kitchen equipment, such as ranges and 
stoves, in which assertions are made to the effect that the 
advertised product, because of certain features of con- 
struction which it alone has, is superior in its field. One 
writer-salesman, after having given his reader an explana- 
tion of the prompt and dependable service rendered by the 
advertised product, supplements by suggesting a demon- 
stration: 


We know these cookery wonders are hard to believe, so why 
not call on an agent and ask him to demonstrate these mar- 
vels for you. He’ll gladly do it. You’ll be convinced. No mat- 
ter how small your income or how fine your kitchen, you will find 
a equipped gas range to suit. 


In some cases an entire advertisement is devoted to fur- 
nishing evidence in the form of testimonials from satisfied 
users. Though indirect, such proof is nevertheless con- 
vineing, especially when it is specific, detailing the name 
and the address of the user. Oftentimes a mere statement 
of proof is sufficient to convince the reader of the validity 
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of the seller’s claims, as for instance the one made in the 
advertisements of Bohn Refrigerators to the effect that 
dining cars on all American railways are equipped with this 
cooling system. One advertiser in this field offers to send 
a sample of his porcelain as partial proof of his claims. 


Observations—By far the greater amount of so-called 
proof offered women in advertisements is really not proof 
at all, but consists mainly of assertions as to the satisfac- 
tion and service which the product has given and is likely 
to give. At best it is indirect proof. I believe the intelli- 
gent feminine reader accepts the seller’s sayings as final in 
very, very few cases. She will want to make her own 
tests, get her own evidence of the truth of the latter’s 
dicta. Whenever possible, she likes to obtain a sample of 
the perfume, the face powder, the writing paper, or even 
the food product before purchasing it in quantities. 

As arule, the more money she is asked to pay for a thing, 
the more desirous she becomes of adding her own proof to 
the advertiser’s. It’s safe to say that, before a housewife 
pays out upwards of $700 for a home refrigeration system, 
she will want to convince herself of its value by actually 
seeing and testing it under her own conditions. In this she 
is certainly right. And even if the purchase involves the 
expenditure of only ten or fifteen dollars, as for a pair of 
shoes, she will want to try the shoes on to see how they will 
look on her feet before she takes them. That is her way of 
convincing herself before buying almost any article of wear 
—trying it on. 

Habituated to this practice the feminine reader regards 
the proof which the average advertiser offers not as con- 
clusive proof at. all, but mainly as assertion intended to re- 
enforce the often sweeping, too general, and not infre- 
quently high-sounding claims made for the goods elsewhere 
in the advertisement. Methinks such ‘‘proof’’ renders 
many a feminine reader of advertising a service somewhat 
similar to that which the ‘‘Stop, Look, Listen”’ sign at the 
dangerous road crossing renders the‘not-too-careful motor- 
ist: it prompts her to stop and think for a moment before 
taking the next step—buying action. 

I said a moment ago that proof serves as a reénforcer of 
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claims made for the advertised goods. Let me add here that 
it also serves as a valuable stabilizer of copy tone and at- 
mosphere in general by ‘‘toning down’’ both when they are 
pitched too high. In other words, such ‘‘proof’’ allays sus- 
picion occasioned in the reader’s mind by the use of over- 
enthusiastic and far-fetched assertions made in behalf of 
the goods’ qualities. Often proof surrounds the entire 
printed selling talk with an air of common sense and rea- 
sonableness, lacking which the advertisement’s impression 
value would total nil. The case here is not unlike that of 
the city man who has been reading Sunday after Sunday 
‘‘glorious’’ descriptions of a house with garden for the 
family away out in the country. The ideal with its gener- 
ous margin of imaginative exaggeration is usually away 
above the real: the actual sight and inspection of the prop- 
erty in the country is most likely to have a sobering effect 
on the somewhat artificial enthusiasm engendered by the 
flowery and fiery description of the real estate. Reason al- 
ways takes the keen edge off feeling. 

Woman compares values before buying. Recently a 
young woman told of the purchase of a coat for her mother, 
which, to make, both mother and daughter undertook a spe- 
cial journey to Los Angeles. They spent the whole day in 
going from store to store. Though they found exactly what 
they wanted in the show window of the very first store they 
approached, the final decision to buy was not reached until 
after they had been in more than a dozen stores, had com- 
pared values for hours, and thus had convinced themselves 
of the worth and the value of the coat that first attracted 
their attention. 

Knowing that the feminine reader of advertising will in 
most cases not accept his proof as final, the seller should 
submit it mainly for the purpose of inciting her curiosity 
to the point where she will want actually to see and to handle 
his goods at the counter. In other words, he should give 
his merchandise every opportunity to prove its own worth 
by having the prospective buyer come into actual contact 
with it as quickly, as favorably, and as often as possible. 

Tam glad to see so many advertisers using testimonials in 
one form or another, especially those in which names and 
addresses of satisfied customers are given in full. Being 
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specific makes testimony at least seem reliable. Wisely 
used, it contributes an effective ‘‘Me, too’”’ basis of appeal, 
which can be used advantageously in almost any commodity 
field. 


4. Stimulating Action 


The fourth and the most important function of the sale 
—action—is in some commodity fields not much used, and 
in others entirely omitted. In the case of the majority of 
commodities considered here, the action which the adver- 
tiser hopes to induce is either writing for further infor- 
mation or else going to the local retail representative for 
an inspection and trial of his merchandise. 

Where the goods are marketed through retail agencies— 
and that is true of the majority of those advertised in 
Vogue, The Ladies’ Home Journal, and Good Housekeep- 
ing—action is stimulated by means of a command, often in- 
direct and veiled, urging the reader to ask for the goods 
at her favorite store. Sometimes not even a command is 
used, apparently because it is thought it would be too 
strong. Note these sentences, particularly those which are 
not imperative, taken from advertisements and designed to 
produce buying action: 


1. Waiting—of course—at madame’s favorite shop. 

2. Begin this simple and delightful method this day and see 
how charmingly your skin responds. 

3. Ask your favorite store for your own shade of powder and 
rouge—or order by mail from us. 


Some advertisers omit from their advertisements all 
direct urge to action, confining themselves to a mere state- 
ment that their goods are available at certain buying 
centers: 


1. Our preparations are sold at the better stores throughout 
the country or will be sent by mail on receipt of the price. 

2. Obtainable at most smart shops. 

3. Exhibited at distinguished shops. 

4. Department stores and specialty shops are always glad to 
show you the many styles in which our hose are made. 

5. If not obtainable locally, write for price-list and illustrated 
booklet. 
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In many corset advertisements the sales appeal is 
brought to a climax by an urge to immediate action. The 
more specific and positive this urge, the deeper will it 
implant itself in the mind of the reader, and the more likely 
is it that prompt action will follow in its wake. Giving the 
magazine or letter reader a choice of several courses of 
action is not as effective as submitting but one definite 
course, because the former method may bring on hesita- 
tion, whereas the latter is positive and free from any sug- 
gestion of doubtful or delayed action. That advertisers of 
corsets are conscious of the desirability of furthering some 
sort of action at the close of their printed messages is sub- 
stantiated by the large number of action-prompting state- 
ments found in corset copy. In general, such statements 
may be divided into three more or less distinct kinds: 


1. Those urging the reader to inspect the goods at the local 
store or to get in touch with a local corsetiére. 


Illustrations: 

a. Your remedy is this: go and choose your model of the 
right kind of corset at Blank’s to-day. 

ce. See this corset where you shop. 

d. Look in your telephone book for the corsetiére. 
Ask her to call at your home. If you do not find her, 
mail the coupon below and we will send her to you. 


2. Those urging the interested person to obtain further infor- 
mation, in the form of some illustrated booklet, by writing a 
letter or card for it, or by sending the advertiser’s coupon. 


Illustrations : 

a. Write for new booklet, ‘‘The Mirror of Youth and 
Beauty.’’ 

b. Fill in and forward attached coupon for free booklet. 


3. Those suggesting action indirectly : 
Illustrations : 
a. Carried everywhere by all good stores in the United 
States. 
b. Conveniently shown by corsetiéres in good stores and 
shops everywhere. 


Action is likewise induced in the sales letters which manu- 
facturers and distributors of corsets and girdles mail to 
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prospective purchasers, as is shown by these good ex- 
amples: 


1. The ‘‘question’’ is used. 
q 


a. Won’t you come in to-day and see Miss Knapp? We 
guarantee you satisfaction with the fit and wearing serv- 
ice of any corset she sells you. 

Note.—The second sentence in the above paragraph is de- 
signed to reassure the reader of the satisfaction of what- 
ever buying action she may take. 

b. May we have the pleasure of showing these wonderful 
corsets and brassiéres to you? 

ce. May we have the opportunity of waiting upon you very 
soon? 


2. The ‘‘command’’ is used. 
a. Telephone for appointment, or come in to-morrow. 
b. Call and see us at your first opportunity. 
ce. Come in any day and let us show you how completely 
this corset meets the need of your particular type. We 
promise you comfort such as you have never known 
before. 


Further miscellaneous statements which are intended to 
promote action directly or indirectly are quoted below: 


You may see our models at one exclusive women’s apparel store 
in your city. Be sure to watch for the date when the new spring 
models will be shown. 


Send for the catalogue of 100 refrigerator sizes and styles, actual 
samples of porcelain, and booklet, ‘‘Selection and Care of Re- 
frigerators.’’ 


Send in the coupon if you’d like to know how the hard work 
of getting dinner can be done in a self-regulated oven with- 
out any attention on your part. 


Write for our booklet ‘‘Inspiration in Pearls.’’ It is rich in 
suggestions. 


Coupons as action promoters.—An outstanding feature of 
certain commodity fields in which the seller desires to get 
samples of his goods—they serve as actual, concrete proof 
of the claims made for them—into the hands of those read- 
ing his advertisements is the wide extent to which coupons 
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are used to bring about the first contact between seller 
and buyer.! Take the field of toiletries, for instance. The 
seller’s problem is to get the prospective purchaser into 
the habit of using his preparations. The sample aids him 
in the solution of this, his most pressing, problem, for it is 
usually large enough to last a week or more, and therefore 
tends to establish habitual, continuous use of the product. 
To keep away those writing whenever samples are offered 
free of charge, the majority of coupons ask for the payment 
of asmall amount of money. Of course, having paid money 
for a trial package of face powder or other toilet aid, a 
woman is much more likely to regard it as being of value to 
her, and therefore to use it at the first opportunity. Once 
she has sent for the sample and so made first direct contact 
with the distributor or seller, the advertisement has, so far 
as the latter is concerned, fulfilled its mission. It has 
brought the desired action—the mailing in of the coupon. 
The proof of the product is in the satisfaction which the 
sample will give its user. The seller is content to let the 
quality of his goods speak for him. Unless he conducts a 


1In an article entitled, ‘‘Humble Coupon Finding New Favor with News- 
paper Advertisers,’’ which appeared in the Hditor and Publisher, Hammond 
Edward Franklin cites among others the following uses of the coupon in news- 
paper advertising : 


“¢One of the best examples of how to use a coupon in newspaper copy to 
get a booklet or a catalogue into the hands of the customer and to increase 
the value of the advertising is a piece of copy which was used by the Pacific 
Coast Shredded Wheat Company. The heading said: ‘‘A book full of summer 
menu suggestions Free.’’ A large reproduction of the booklet, ‘‘ Fifty Ways 
of Serving Shredded Wheat, including the dishes that won the gold prizes,’’ 
dominates the space. The copy refers continually to the booklet, explaining 
that the 50 recipes were chosen from 100,000 submitted by Shredded Wheat 
users. 

‘A variation in which the coupon is tangible evidence that sales have been 
made is used by the Jell-Well Dessert Company of California. By agreeing 
to recommend Jell-Well to five friends, filling in the coupon and attaching 
to it the company name from five Jell-Well boxes, the woman reader can obtain 
a new design jelly mold free. A little box at the top of the advertisement 
says: ‘‘Note Free Offer and coupon below.’’ 

‘‘The use of coupons by the soap concerns on the ‘Buy one and get one 
free with this coupon’ has been common for years. The makers of Sweetheart 
Toilet Soap a little while ago staged a special sale for ten days only, during 
which any dealer would give three cakes for 13 cents with the coupon clipped 
from the newspaper, retail value 21 cents. The coupons wére redeemed for 
8 cents each by the company direct. The company inserted the provision that 
it would not redeem coupons cut out of papers by dealers.’’ 
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mail-order business, he will in most cases not follow the 
matter up further, but leave it to the inquirer to purchase 
the goods locally, after he has supplied her with a sample, 
complete instructions for the use of his goods, and prob- 
ably a list of shops where his wares are on sale. 

The extensive use of coupons by firms advertising toilet- 
ries throws an interesting sidelight on the reading habits 
of women, in that it indicates that the subscribers to Vogue, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, and Good Housekeeping do not 
consider their time too valuable (as would many men) to 
clip and fill out these bits of paper, which task often con- 
sumes as much time as would writing a brief letter for the 
same purpose. Since these coupons are designed to fur- 
ther action of a definite sort, their use by the reader of the 
advertisement is to the advertiser a good and reliable key 
to the efficiency of his printed salesmanship. This is also 
true where questionnaires are used in place of coupons. 

Some sellers of shoes for women also use coupons in 
their advertisements. They entitle the sender to style 
books and other informational literature. The names of 
coupon-inquirers are usually referred to the local dealer 
who, in this wise being ‘‘sold’’ on the efficacy and general 
value of national advertising, is urged to write the woman 
who answered the advertisement with the view of selling 
her the advertised commodity. 

The fact that coupons are used only to a limited extent in 
shoe and other advertising is largely due to the nature of 
the product. Shoes, for instance, are not retailed in meas- 
ured quantity, as are ‘‘beauty aids,’’ and cannot be sampled 
by mail at a few cents’ cost. Rather they must be shown 
before they will be bought, and for that reason we find in 
the advertisements of many shoe, dresswear, and other 
manufacturers complete and long lists of various state and 
city branches, to which the reader and prospective cus- 
tomer is directed. It is then up to the individual retail 
salesman to induce purchasing. 

One national advertiser of shoes sends women writing for 
information a printed card of introduction in a plain white 
envelope of social size bearing the local dealer’s address. 
A dealer to whom a woman presents such a ‘‘eredential’’ is 
likely to render her better service than he would if she just 
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told him of having seen the manufacturer’s advertisement 
and of wishing to inspect the shoes. The card is shown 
below: ; 


| TO THE ARCH PRESERVER SHOE DEALER 


This will introduce Miss Charlotte Fox who has written 
us regarding Arch Preserver Shoes, and who desires to 
try on a pair of them. We shall appreciate your show- 
ing her every courtesy even though she may not be 
thinking of buying shoes now. 


THE SELBY SHOE COMPANY. 


Sales Manager 


Nectes and comments.—In certain commodity fields the 
urge to action does not seem to be at all popular. This is 
true of many advertisements in the field of dresswear. It is 
not even suggested that the reader should see the advertised 
gowns at the local shop, or send for illustrated information, 
or do, in fact, anything that might be construed as taking the 
fourth and the most important step in the selling process. 
This would lead one to believe that the advertiser has pur- 
posely left out the urge to action, though the reason for such 
omission is not apparent, since it often weakens the adver- 
tising message very considerably. It may be that the fash- 
ionable readers of such a magazine as Vogue are not in the 
habit of being induced to take prompt buying action and 
look askance at such energetic and stimulating sales meth- 
ods. However, in their case, the urge to action might 
easily be disguised in the form of an interesting question, 
a clever ‘‘if’’ clause, or any way, in fact, which to women 
of this class seems less harsh and insistent than the com- 
mand to do so and so. 

The urge to action should always be positive in its sug- 
gestion. ‘‘If not obtainable locally,’’ ete., is telling the 
reader indirectly that in all probability she will not be able 
to secure the goods locally. It would be much better to say 
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‘“Ask your local dealer to show you these goods. If he 
hasn’t them, write us.’’? In addition to being positive, the 
urge should concentrate on but one course of action. Of- 
fering a choice of several courses often makes the reader 
hesitant and doubtful, so that frequently she refrains from 
responding at all. ‘‘Our goods are obtainable at thesbetter 
local stores, or we will send them to you on receipt of the 
purchase price,’’ is not very conducive to immediate action. 
It would be more advisable for the seller to refer the reader 
to but one source of supply. 

Anyone at all familiar with the appeal to women as ad- 
vertisers in the better magazines practice it to-day must 
have been impressed with the relatively small amount of 
space and the few conventional sentences given over to 
promoting action. I have been trying to justify in my 
mind this rather unusual and interesting condition. Of 
the four basic elements which make up the complete sale— 
action—favorable buying action—unquestionably is the 
most important and most valuable to the advertiser. It is 
the ultimate goal toward which all advertising, all sales- 
manship, is pointed. Why, then, should the average adver- 
tisement contain but a sentence or two inducing favorable 
reader response? 

Is it that women do not like to buy when a good deal of 
pressure is apparently brought to bear on them? Do they 
prefer to be spurred on more indirectly and less obviously? 
Or is it because it is conventionally proper to devote but a 
phrase or two at the most to telling madame or the ‘‘missis’’ 
to purchase the product and to do it now? My conviction 
in the matter is that all three conditions contribute to the 
average advertisement making so small, so little ingenious, 
and often so lukewarm, an effort to clinch the sale. Many 
a salesman has lost a good-sized order and a fat commis- 
sion because he neglected to close strong, to crown his in- 
terview with a fitting climax. And I am inclined to be- 
lieve that many a silent salesman likewise fails to secure 
actual and favorable reader response, because his message 
is constructed on the basis of anti-climax. The last few 
sentences of too many advertisements, instead of adding 
conviction and force to the preceding ones and so serving 
as a suitable climax to the entire sales story, too often 
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prompt the reader nonchalantly to turn her attention to 
other matters. 

To my mind, the advertisement is a play with four sepa- 
rate and quite distinct acts. As such, it should be con- 
structed entirely on the basis of rising action—of secur- 
ing prompt response when the prospect’s enthusiasm and 
confidence has reached its highest point. In other words, 
‘*Put the last act over.’’ Bring on your heavy guns. Cam- 
ouflage your urge to buy if you must. Make it subtle and 
ingenious, couch it in fine phrases, but do not pass up its 
golden opportunity to bring you greater and more profitable 
returns from your advertising. 

Granted that many a human female does not like to be 
hurried and ‘‘herded’’ into buying, there are a hundred- 
and-one ways of making prompt action easy, important, 
and attractive to her. I have found pictures in advertise- 
ments designed to attract attention, to create desire, and to 
furnish proof; but I have yet to find pictures in which the 
reader finds herself actually buying the advertised goods 
and thoroughly enjoying doing so. I have read hundreds 
of advertisements which are incomplete, which resemble 
the salesman who, having won attention, awakened a need, 
and submitted proof, suddenly picks up his hat and bids his 
prospect an unexpected adieu. In saying this, I am well 
aware of the fact that not every advertisement is, or should 
be, designed or intended to be complete in respect to per- 
forming the four functions of the sale. My contention is 
that, whenever the advertiser does suggest buying action, 
as arule he does it too timidly, too apologetically. He may 
answer me by saying that he leaves the matter of promoting 
buying action to the retailer who represents him person- 
ally to the interested reader of his advertising. But how 
will the interested reader first seek out your retail repre- 
sentative unless she be directly or indirectly and again and 
again exhorted to seek him out? If advertising is printed 
SALESMANSHIP, then its most needful purpose is not to delay 
but to hasten buying action. And how else can this be 
accomplished except through repeated, positive, and urgent 
suggestion, which makes clear, emphatically clear, to the 
prospect how pleasurable and profitable such action is 
- likely to prove to her in the end? 
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I suspect that a good deal of the weakness of advertis- 
ing just alluded to is caused by too close adherence to prac- 
tice which is primarily conventional. One practitioner fol- 
lows the general methods of his colleagues with but slight 
variations. The result is that, to-day, advertisements in 
many commodity fields show comparatively little individ- 
uality and originality, except in minor and more or less 
unimportant details. You can prove this to your own satis- 
faction by gathering together ten or fifteen series of adver- 
tisements run by as many different firms in half a dozen or 
more periodicals and comparing them as to make-up and 
content. You will find them surprisingly alike—fashioned 
after the same trite and lifeless pattern. I have done ex- 
actly this with advertisements in a dozen different com- 
modity fields and have been struck with the conventionality 
which rubber stamps a great many of them and reduces 
them to mediocre, self-conscious, listless ‘‘salesmen’’ with 
feeble voices and weak hearts. If my reader should say 
that advertising to-day is quite effective, I would point out 
to him the known tremendous waste of a large portion of it 
and the value that lies in advertising endowed with an in- 
dividuality and character wholly its own. Charged with 
these powerful attention and interest-rousing qualities, 
weak advertising would become strong advertising, and so- 
called effective advertising to-day would really take on the 
qualities of printed sALESMANSHIP. 


Cuaprter VI 


ATTAINING AN APPOSITE ATMOSPHERE BY 
; MEANS OF PICTURES 


General aspects of atmosphere.—All advertising is largely 
a matter of producing in the minds of the readers thought 
associations favorable to the seller, to his message, and to 
his merchandise. The successful advertisement establishes 
and builds up these asociations by judgment, by feeling, or 
by both. Every detail—word, picture, decoration, ensemble 
—should be chosen, and, in the best specimens of the adver- 
tising art, is chosen, with that end—favorable thought asso- 
ciations—in view. A distinct atmosphere so-called results 
whenever the element of reasoning surrounding such trains 
of ideas has gained the upper hand in the mind and subordi- 
nates the element of feeling, or vice versa. Thus the adver- 
tisement, or, in fact, any written or printed message, has an 
atmosphere either preponderatingly short or long circuit 
in nature, depending upon whether the appeal to reason or 
to feeling has been made the leading one in that message. 
Well it is, however, to remember that the atmosphere sur- 
rounding a given sales appeal, be that oral or written, is 
almost never pure, that is, never solely emotional or solely 
reasoning. 

The average reader of advertising knows only too well 
from actual experience that uninvited feelings resulting 
from instinctual reactions very often rush in to color and 
so to change, be that ever so slightly, many a decision, at 
first seemingly reached only by processes of slow and cold 
reasoning. The human animal is usually labeled a ‘‘strong’’ 
or a ‘‘weak character’’ by his fellows solely in accordance 
with the extent to which, consciously or unconsciously, he 
permits feeling to affect his judgment and alter decisions in 
trivial and momentous matters and so to change his final 
actions and general behavior, which, in all probability, is 
one reason why women have been called the ‘‘weaker’’ sex. 
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Their mind attitudes were in the past and are even now 
deeply affected by passionate currents of reasonless feel- 
ing. We know from early human history that when the 
primitive female resorted to extreme cunning—ingenious 
thinking and subtle scheming—to triumph over some bit- 
terly hated male or female enemy, such cunning was usually 
prompted by some burning emotion which ruled her, every 
movement made to gain the desired end. The foregoing is 
offered in the hope that it will at least in part explain why 
advertisers deem it always expedient to let a very distinct 
and easily distinguishable emotional atmosphere pervade 
their written and printed selling messages. 

Pictures as creators of atmosphere.—The element of at- 
mosphere plays a leading réle in the consumers’ use of 
articles meant for personal use. Take cosmetics, for ex- 
ample. Atmosphere here may be an air of intimacy, of 
delicacy, of fashion, or of personal adornment as related to 
youth and beauty and happiness. But, whatever its par- 
ticular form, the suggestive value of atmosphere in the case 
of toiletries is almo. »'vays sentimental. We rarely see 
advertisements, bookiets, vw: even letters prejared to ex- 
tend the sale of means stimulating to, or preservative of, 
feminine facial contour and complexion in which pictures 
are not inserted to create an atmosphere sufficiently specific 
to put Milady in a receptive frame of mind when she begins 
to read the text which usually follows the illustration. 

To secure atmosphere, the purveyor of toiletries pours 
color into illustrations (as well as into words) lavishly. 
And what power color has to rouse human feelings—the 
restful green of the meadow, the cool blue of the lake, and 
the stirring red of blood or fire. Certain colors are the 
living indications of life. They are life. So is beauty. 
Woman purchases most toiletries to give her certain colors 
which suggest health, as the red of a rose, or fashionable- 
ness, as the seashore tan, or even certain modish modes. In 
her mind color makes for beauty, either natural or ac- 
quired. The manufacturer of toilet preparations is awake 
to woman’s prejudice for color and capitalizes it. By hav- 
ing his advertisements, booklets, and sales letters illustrated 
in attention-attracting, and at the same time delicate, colors, 
he measurably increases their attention and memory values, 
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By placing his various goods in lavishly colored containers, 
he provides them with an exceedingly inviting appearance, 
which, in a show case, a show window, or on the customer’s 
dressing table, is likely to draw favorable attention quickly. 
A feminine sort of young man of the writer’s acquaintance 
buys an elaborately painted can of a certain brand of tal- 
cum powder because its flaming red touches up his apart- 
ment’s atmosphere. The show case in the toilet prepara- 
tions department of any modern drug or department store 
boasts of a bewildering mass of lavishly colorful boxes, 
flacons, jars, and other receptacles of peculiar and eccentric 
shape and appearance. Of course, one cannot hope to sell 
perfume imported from fastidious Paris in a drab or com- 
monplace looking bottle, because the latter does not suggest 
fashion or value or quality in the buyer’s mind. It is again 
a matter of thought associations—of atmosphere. But to 
eet back to the use of illustrations as builders of atmos- 
phere. 

From the pictures in an advertisement woman gathers 
her first impression of the quality of the firm’s product, 
the character of the firm itself, and the flexibility of its 
policies. They furnish, so to say, the necessary framework, 
a feeling of confidence, in which her changeful thoughts and 
fancies concerning the pro or con of a particular brand of 
merchandise may flit undisturbed. They are always meant 
to influence the attitude favorably, as are the soft-colored 
draperies and mysterious lighting effects in a de luxe beauty 
salon. 

Take the Djer-Kiss advertisement reproduced below. 
The gist of the four paragraphs of copy seems to be: ‘‘Buy 
Djer-Kiss products and be up to date.’’ The colored draw- 
ing entitled ‘‘ Polo, and the fashionable throngs at Cannes,’’ 
carries out the idea of up-to-dateness, which is then ex- 
ploited in the text proper. This is a good example of a 
picture purporting to lend the correct air to the central 
theme of the advertisement. On the other hand, its mean- 
ing and purpose are not at all obvious to the reader who 
depends upon the illustration alone for a definite clew to 
the subject of the advertisement, and who is not attracted 
sufficiently by the picture to read what is written under- 
neath, for this drawing might have been employed equally 
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well by one wishing to sell fashionable clothes or indeed 
any feminine article by a decided appeal through the pre- 


vailing mode abroad. 


Polo— and ths fashionable throngs at Cannes, 


JOLO AT CANNES! The King of Spain plays England 

sends her cleverest horsemen. Royalty attends—and the 
smartest of the Parisiennes. Here, in Fashion's rendezvous, may 
‘one nos hope to learn the approved mode des parfums? 
Indeed, yes—is is this: ‘‘Ov me mélange pas les parfums.” (One 
never mixes varying perfumes. Rathtr shalJ all your coiletrics 
be of the same Parisian fragrance.) 
So, then, will the fashionable Américaine decree that her boudoir 
be graced by the spéialités Djer-Kis. Her Parfum will be Diet 
Kiss, thar alluring French oder created in Paris—in Paris only 
—by thar genius des fléwrs, Monsieur Kerkoff. That same 
French Djes-Kiss will subtly fragrance her Eaw de Toileste, her 
Soap, Sachet, Creams, Compacts and Lip Rouge. And she will 
choose, as companion aids to summertime charm, Djer-Kiss 
Tale and Djer-Kiss Face Powder—so soft. so fine, so cooling. 
Will not Madame today seek these many spécialitis Djer-Kiss at 
her favorite shop, and through them all achieve a crue Parisian 


harmony of the sojlette, an allure that is French alone? 


PARFUM ¢ PACE POWDER ¢ TALC 
TOILET WATER ~ VEGETALE + SACHET * ROUGB + SOAP) 
CREAMS ¢ LIP ROUGB + BRILLIANTINE 


iperialités— Rouge, Lip Rowse, Compacts and Creami— ,' 
Dem er ib pa ber Kes Borfou tasorted fom Prowee/ 
4 


(tnnes Trashions Rendezvous, 
Sends word of todays “Perfume Mode 


“DYER-KISS FACS POWDE! 


TALC DYER-KISS~ 


Two Djer-Kis Aia 
% Midsummer (hare 


Tale Djer-Kiss 
Prench, Prench Take—Tele Dier-Kiset 
So smooth. 40 five, 20 delicarcly fre 
=~ is Prance wich Perfvm Djem 


Packed sow, foo, in this pew, han 
some bore of foced glam; # 
spraceful acceesery for tbedressing 


Djer-Kiss Face Powder 
Fragrance in France only, with they 
same Parfwm DjerKin itself. Soft, soft 
fe is and ondelicrably fine—delicerely 
edderene in wade 


DJER-KISS LOOSE POWDER 
VANITY 


Fig. 9.—Atmosphere at the Expense of Relevancy. 


bag, loose Drer- 
Kins Face Powder 
—soincomparably 
fine—s+ ensilys ae 
safely, ssshewoukd 
» Compact. 


Typical of illustrations designed to lend atmosphere in 
the field of hosiery are those employed in the colorful adver- 


tisements of the McCallum Hosiery Company, for instance 


? 


of which the one shown on p. 124 is a good example. The 
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color scheme of the original is lively, but in keeping with the 
ultra-fastidious and elaborately fashionable apparel with 
which the feminine figure in the advertisement is clothed. 
The slogan, ‘‘You Just Know She Wears Them,”’ which 
appears at the bottom of every McCallum hosiery advertise- 
ment, is, of course, intended to suggest directly that the 
seller’s hosiery is worn by those who regard extreme styl- 
ishness in feminine dress as of the utmost importance, to 
be attained at any cost. This advertisement, by the way, 
exemplifies the appeal to a feminine subscriber group ac- 
customed or desiring to move in a class of women, one of 
whose greatest personal satisfactions is to be known as 
wearing faultlessly fashionable clothes. It is not uninter- 
esting to find in this connection that this advertiser is 
among the few who use entirely different sets of illustra- 
tions (as well as copy) for their printed appeals in differ- 
ent periodicals, such as Good Housekeeping and The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. In Good Housekeeping the purpose of the 
black and white illustrations, which seldom occupy more 
than half of the advertising space used, and which lack the 
emotional effect which colors other than black and white 
are likely to produce on the reader, is to suggest in detail 
clothing, including, of course, hosiery appropriate to cer- 
tain social occasions. In The Ladies’ Home Journal adver- 
tisements the illustrations exhibit hosiery in use, only part 
of the wearer’s figure being shown for this purpose. With 
these illustrations goes a good deal of copy to stress ele- 
ments of durability and price which are seldom if ever men- 
tioned in the advertisements which this firm inserts in 
Vogue. The fact that the McCallum Hosiery Company em< 
ploys different illustrative appeals for its advertisements 
appearing in Vogue, The Ladies’ Home Journal, and Good 
Housekeeping, respectively, points to the realization of the 
fact that the editorial policies of these periodicals and the 
buying interests and buying habits of their feminine sub- 
scriber groups are not the same and that the sales messages 
must differ accordingly. 

An explanation of the McCallum advertising policy from 
the standpoint of the firm is found in the article here 
quoted, which appeared in Printer’s Ink Monthly (Vol. 3, 
Nowlyp.-49). 
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YOU JUST KNOW SHE WEARS THEM 


The shop that sells McCallum 
Silk Hosiery is offering sincerely 
the best style and the best quality 
there is in silk stockings. 


The McCallum dé luxe style book 
illartrates the styles we make. Send 
to McCallum Hosiery Company, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 


Fig. 10.—Aristocratic Atmosphere to Support Word Appeal to Vanity. 
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Ads that sell without showing the product.—Ads for silk hosiery, 
which do not show a single pair of silk stockings, which make 
practically no use whatever of copy, and which base their whole 
appeal on atmospheric suggestion, such are McCallum Hosiery ads. 

This company has been making the highest quality of hosiery 
since the early 80’s. Naturally such a product found its outlet in 
the highest class market, the ‘‘ Fifth Avenue’’ market, whether of 
New York or Atlanta. McCallum silk hosiery has established it- 
self firmly with the best class of trade. 

This class of trade and the market conditions which it implies 
require an advertising appeal quite different from that required 
by a broader market. The advertising is directed wholly at the 
highest class of buyer and is intended to aid the retailer who 
eaters to that trade. The people who buy our hosiery are people 
with money who want the best that money can buy, and who do not 
care particularly about price. Consequently, the advertising must 
talk directly to them in the terms which will hold the greatest 
appeal. 

The company feels that this class of trade will not be influenced 
by word copy. It feels that it is no more necessary to go into 
detail of heel and toe construction than it is necessary to go into 
details concerning crankshaft and wind-shield in the ads for high- 
priced automobiles. A consistent record has made the McCallum 
name synonymous with certain standards and these do not need 
further explanation. The market has already been established, peo- 
ple who buy fine hosiery know the line, and the best shops are 
eager to stock it. So long as the company holds to this market, 
there is little need for copy. 

Perhaps, if it were necessary to establish the line to-day, more 
copy—sound argumentative copy—would be necessary. But as 
matters stand, the company feels that copy is entirely secondary to 
atmospheric appeal and quality suggestion. 

At present the copy consists of the slogan, ‘‘You just know she 
wears them,’’ the company’s name, an oval trade-mark prominently 
but not jarringly displayed, and now and then a few lines of de- 
seriptive matter concerning a particular number. But even this 
last feature is seldom presented. 

To put over the McCallum idea, the company has always been a 
great believer in color and from the very first each McCallum ad 
has been in full color. 

This all means that the massed emphasis has always been on 
the illustration with a minor emphasis on copy. Therefore the ads 
are going to succeed or fail on the merits of the illustration, on its 
appeal to the class of people that buys fine silk hosiery. For some 
years the company used a series of whimsical illustrations whose 
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appeal depended almost entirely upon the originality of the idea 
behind the conception. The basic idea was to give the impression 
of smartness and cleverness so necessary in selling such a product 
as silk hosiery in the quality field. What had to be emphasized 
was the fact that McCallum hosiery was smart and absolutely cor- 
rect in style. 

In the present series the whimsical note has been softened and 
subordinated to the decorative. There is an attempt to build 
something more solid, and, while the whimsical idea has been 
toned down, it has not been lost. There is no change in policy here, 
merely in expression. 

One illustration shows a woman at a masquerade. She is dressed 
in a gown that might have been lifted bodily from Greuge; a 
gown full at the bottom, tight-bodiced, and low-necked. She is 
leaning against a balustrade, her chin resting in her right hand, a 
purple mask in her left hand. As she looks into a twilit park, she 
assumes a pose as decorative as it is artistic. The coloring of the 
picture is soft and dark; rich combinations of greens, blues, and 
lavenders. The picture itself is a bit of pure ornament. Pose, 
gown, and colors are highly decorative and at once suggest that 
McCallum hosiery is a quality product with the essential smartness 
so sought after by the lady who buys the best silk hosiery. Quality 
breathes in technique, coloring, and conception. Correctness is 
only implied, but it is there as certainly as any other element. 

The other pictures in the series follow the same plan. In one a 
tall woman, dressed in a gown that accentuates her head and her 
slenderness, is standing on a baleony amid hydrangeas, her hands 
toying lazily with a brilliantly colored red necklace. Greens, blues, 
and lavenders predominate again, the only bright spots of color be- 
ing the bits of red in the necklace. In another a woman, dressed in 
a full-skirted and low-necked dress, assumes an unreal but wholly 
charming pose as she looks at a preening parrot. In both these 
pictures pure decoration is the basis of the conception, but again 
it is the decoration that is backed by richness of color, a combina- 
tion that emphasizes quality and correctness. 

In the first of these pictures only an inch or two of ankle peeped 
from beneath the fluffy skirt. In the second, the lady’s feet are 
wholly hidden by the balustrade, and in the third, only two dainty 
toes peep forth from beneath billowy silks. In other words, in not 
one of the pictures of the series is a pair of silk hose shown. 

This is absolutely at variance with, the policy of many of Me- 
Callum’s competitors; in fact, it is at variance with some of the 
elementary rules laid down in more than one advertisement text- 
book. The first ery of many a manufacturer is, ‘‘Do what you want 
with copy and layout, but by all means show the product.’’ 
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There might be a good deal of interesting and highly Freudian 
argument about the necessity of showing silk hosiery being worn 
by a physically perfect woman in the successful hosiery ad. The 
more one examines the pages of current magazines and news- 
papers, the more one realizes what emphasis the hosiery manu- 
facturers have been putting on the beauty of the silk stocking 
when it is being worn. 

But our company has very good reasons for not showing the 
hosiery in its advertising. Rightly or wrongly it believes that the 
woman who is a logical buyer of McCallum hosiery is not interested 
in a display of hosiery where there is any stressed suggestion of the 
sex element. What she is interested in, says the company, is 
quality backed by style, and this idea can be conveyed to her ef- 
fectively without the necessity of showing the hosiery on the physi- 
cally beautiful woman. Further, the company feels that while 
every woman wishes to wear fine hosiery for esthetic reasons, hers 
is not the viewpoint of the demimondaine. Rather say that she 
wears beautiful hosiery for the same reason that she wears a beau- 
tiful gown, for the sake of beauty in itself. Her interest is sub- 
jective, not objective. 

Therefore, to call attention too prominently to the silk stocking 
as it is worn detracts from the message of the ad and turns atten- 
tion to the woman, not to the hosiery. 

Some of our competitors have conducted very successful cam- 
paigns on the opposite assumption, and these campaigns have sold 
hosiery. But then the McCallum campaign is selling hosiery also. 
So, after all neither side of the argument offers any satisfactory 
solution. Feeling as it does, the company has laid the stress on 
atmosphere and has built and is building the prestige of its prod- 
uct by the use of color and decoration to create in the mind of the 
prospect the impression that McCallum hosiery is beautiful, correct 
in style, and desirable, because it is wholly consonant with her 
ideals of dress. 


While in such commodity fields as practical kitchen equip- 
ment the use of illustrations solely for the purpose of creat- 
ing atmosphere is rare, here and there pictures may be 
found in advertisements the function of which is largely to 
furnish suitable atmospheric expression to the text written 
beneath. The drawing, ‘‘The Dream Kitchen—Realized,’’ 
in the advertisement of Sterling Ranges, shown below, has 
such a purpose. It shows in a general way how ‘‘the dream 
kitchen’’ might look and gives the advertised article a 
prominent place. Its omission of distinctive details and 
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The Dream Kitchen—Realized 


T some time or other haven’t ‘you builded your dream kitchen,—a lovely, 
enchanting place that shimmered and shone in a mystic sunshine such as 
you had never seen on earth ? 


It is a glowing, sunny room —a friendly room. It beckons in the early morning 
and is alive with activity during the evening hour. It is a room to live and work in, 
Its walls echo the contentment songs that sing in the heart of the housewife. 


And what a thrill when you realize that the dream kitchen might be made real. For 
the kitchen of her dreams lies within the easy reach of 
every housewife. 


Especially designed by C. C. Horn is this enchanting kitchen with Walls 
and Door Trim light neutral blue green; Ceiling, light primrose yellow 
(same value as-wall tint or lighter); Range, gray enamel; Furnishings, Copen- 
hagen blue enamel finish ith brilliant panels (oval shaped) decorations on 
chair, backs, table and panels of cabinet ; Window, plain net, dyed primrose 
yellow, with cretonne valance, ree ney: blue, vermilion and green 


figure on black background ; Floor, black and gray linoleum tile. 


The Sterling Range, whether coal, gas or combination, is the cheery kind 
that glows with a friendly warmth. And because of its never failing fait’ 
fulness, fills perfectly its place in the dream kitchen. 


Some Sterling Features : 


4. Gray Enamel or Satin Black finish. 7. Large convenient warming closet. 

2. Polished top requires no blacking. 8. Gas equipped with opened or closed 

3. I arge door for feeding coal. *“Klean-top.” : 

4. Built-in combination water heater. Hot 9. Control lever changes oven from gas to 
water-in 5 minutes with gas. coal or from coal to gas, with one turn, 

5. Ash chute direct to cellar. 10. Reliable oven heat indicator. 

6. Acomplete coal range and a complete 11. Large square oven. Patented flues make 
gas range, using only 36 inches of it bake evenly, no cool spots, 


kitchen space. 


x 
SILL STOVE WORKS, 
Rochester, N. Y. ] ER : ING 
Gentlemen: } 


(Send nearest dealer's name —_[[] Send information regarding Single Oven Combination Kanges — [_] Double Oven Comibanption Ranges (Gas Ranges 


{Coal Ranges [Furnaces [] Send kitchen decoration schemes. Name et A es ek Se ee 
THIS COUPON IS FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IN SECURING FURTHER INFORMATION 


Fig. 11—Atmosphere Lacking only the Personal Element. 
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lack of variety of color are the more noticeable, since the 
main text is aimed to suggest. The artist has placed no 
human figures in the kitchen, probably because these might 
change the picture’s atmosphere and draw attention away 
from the heart of the message. However, a picture of a 
kitchen, ‘‘a glowing, sunny room, which beckons in the 
early morning, a room to live and work in,’”’ as the adver- 
tiser says, is rather unrealistic without human figures. It 
is rather impersonal. A photographic likeness of a model 
and modern kitchen in which the advertised product is 
shown used by one of his satisfied customers might serve 
the purpose better. It would be both more real and more 
convincing, since it would show quite definitely the actual 
surroundings in which, and also some of the conditions un- 
der which, the range was doing its work for the owner. 


Picture and word combined for unified impression tone.— 
Sellers of pearls aim at an emotional atmosphere in all 
their written and printed sales talks addressed to the con- 
sumer, one that calls up thoughts, on the one hand, of the 
inherent beauty and intrinsic value of their goods; and, 
on the other hand, of the degree of beauty and loveliness 
which they will add to that already possessed by their 
owner. Women think of pearls in terms of attention value 
—favorable attention value. They wear them for the sake 
of appearance, of course—to please their own and others’ 
eyes. This feeling tone is fostered by means of copy as 
well as illustration. Take, for example, the Técla adver- 
tisement reproduced below. It asserts in letters of suitable 
type that ‘‘iridescence,’’ the quality of showing many rain- 
bow colors, ‘‘is the most attractive quality to be found in 
either women or pearls.’’ Thus it ingeniously compares 
women with these precious adornments, attributing to the 
former qualities possessed by the latter, and so strikes in 
the female reader responsive chords by means of a clever 
appeal to feelings of vanity, of pride. To the reasoning 
mind the entire appeal made by means of this advertisement 
would appear illogical. The gist of the copy seems to be 
that woman adorns herself with pearls not to enhance her 
attention value, but to lower it. And, yet, a single glance 
at the picture appearing above the text matter in the ad- 
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vertisement tends to create the opposite impression. Those 
strings of pearls catch the eye as much as any other object 


Iridescence Does Not Shout— 
It Is Shy! 


KHERE is nothing bright, brilliant, or glittering about iridescence' 
—it is not dazzling, but demure—it does not shout for attention 
but is shy of it, which, as all the.world knows, is the most at« 

tractive quality to be found in either women or pearls! And there are 
only two pearls that possess it—Nature produces one and Técla the othery 
Técla Pearl Necklaces with Genuine Diamond Clasps 
$100, 


Fig. 12.—Tone of Refinement Dependent upon All Details. 


in the picture, if not more; if not by their iridescence (not 
easily made noticeable to the reading eye in a black and 
white advertisement), then by their length and prominent 
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position. They center attention on those parts of the femi- 
nine body which they encircle and touch. 

The feeling impression of ‘‘iridescent modesty,’’ sup- 
posedly made upon the reader by the copy, the advertiser 
endeavors to strengthen by means of the illustration. It 
portrays not striking but unpretentious feminine attractive- 
ness. And this, by the way, is true of the majority of femi- 
nine figures placed in advertisements of this make of pearls. 
In other words, the reader is to think of this brand of 
pearls as being favored by, and typical of, a more or less 
distinct class of women—young, well-to-do, cultured, and 
modish, in that they habitually affect an unostentatious 
personal appearance. 

Thus, by means of carefully chosen and well-worded copy 
and attention-getting headings, a message intimately re- 
lated to that given out by such copy, a unified impression 
tone, here chiefly consisting of elements of quality and 
worth as pertaining to both women and pearls, is given to 
the advertisement as a whole. In the case of the Técla 
series of advertisements referred to, which appeared origi- 
nally in Vogue, and of which the above reproduction is a 
good example, this impression tone is made largely a feel- 
ing tone, the short circuit appeal dominating the seller’s 
message. The air which is made to permeate the entire 
advertisement is its atmosphere proper and determines 
largely, if not altogether, the sum total of impressions 
which one is likely to get and to retain from seeing and 
reading a given piece of printed salesmanship. These im- 
pressions are then usually linked up with the reader’s own 
ideas on the subject and produce a more or less well-defined 
attitude maintained in particular toward the advertised 
goods and their seller. It is in the molding of positive, 
specific mind-attitudes, culminating finally in buying action, 
that advertising finds its greatest single opportunity and 
raison d’étre. 

Once more speaking of the illustration used in the Técla 
advertisement, it may well be said that its weakness les in 
its tendency to draw the interested reader’s attention to the 
feminine face, away from the subject of pearls. This weak- 
ness, and such it seems to be in most advertisements fea- 
turing pretty women’s faces, some advertisers of pearls 
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overcome by printing, not a photographic likeness of a cer- 
tain woman, but merely a sketch, as it were, in gray or other 
subdued color, of some imaginary feminine figure wearing 
the seller’s pearls whose white color is made purposely to 
contrast sharply against the dull background, and so to 
win the reader’s attention. In many other advertisements, 
the pearls are pictured in handsome containers, the human 
element having been omitted entirely. In any advertise- 
ment such elimination lowers the interest value of the ad- 
vertising message as a whole, the more so when it deals 
with pearls and is addressed to women. 

For a detailed treatment of diction as a builder of at- 
mosphere, the reader is referred to the following sections: 
Woman’s Language versus Man’s (p. 25); Striking a Per- 
sonal Note Always (p. 31); The ‘‘You’’ Note in Advertise- 
ments (p. 40); The ‘‘I’’? Note in Advertisements (p. 42); 
Creating Atmosphere (p. 46); The Use of French Phrase- 
ology (p. 48); When Chatty Language is Apropos (p. 52) ; 
Suiting Expressions to Reader and Product Class (p. 59) ; 
Negative Atmosphere and Reasons for its Avoidance (p. 
65); Comparing Two Booklets to Women (p. 68). 


Cuaptrrer VII 
LONG AND SHORT CIRCUIT APPEALS 


Where the emotional appeal dominates.—The wish of well- 
nigh every woman is to possess eyes that, softly shaded 
by long beautiful lashes, radiate brilliancy; a complexion 
that is smooth and velvety, showing rosy health through 
cheeks and lips; hands that are well shaped and white and 
soft; and whatever else she considers needful to make her 
physical self pleasing to the point of magnetic springs 
largely from the desire to fascinate the other sex. Whether 
mutual or not, whether direct or indirect, this sex attrac- 
tion is, as we all know, grounded almost wholly on emo- 
tion, which, in turn, and especially in the case of beauty, 
is the natural expression of the human being’s most pow- 
erful and fundamental instinct. Feeling enters domineer- 
ingly into every woman’s wish for enhanced physical 
charm; therefore, quite properly, the seller of toilet prep- 
arations, in offering his goods to her for at least partial 
fulfillment of her wish, should for the most part rely on the 
short rather than the long circuit appeal to produce satis- 
factory results. That this is done is proved to some extent 
by the emotional content of the key words and phrases 
employed in the field of cosmetics, reference to which is 
made in another part of this work. 

The language used to advertise silk hosiery is unusually 
rich in terms appealing to the visual imagination by their 
lively and often overstrong designation of color, form, and 
style, to which I have already called attention. Many of 
these words have been chosen for their peculiar richness in 
suggestive values—beautiful, delicate, entrancing, exqui- 
site, fascinating, gay, irresistible, modish, smart, unique. 
Those pertaining to the supposedly beautiful are almost as 
popular in this field as we found them to be in that of 
toiletries. Their repetitious appearance in hosiery adver- 
tising is indicative of insistent attention which copy writers 
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and advertisers in general are wont to pay to such selling 
points as appearance, style, and color, all three of which are 
best emphasized by appeals to emotion and not to reason. 

Where both long and short circuit appeals are used.—In 
our analysis of fundamental policies employed in the adver- 
tising of cosmetics we reached the conclusion that the short 
circuit appeal dominated that particular field. Now let us 
look at a field in which both long and short circuit appeals 
are used quite extensively, such as feminine footwear, for 
example. In the advertising used by national manufac- 
turers and sellers of shoes as well as by high-class eastern 
retailers, we find a goodly portion in which the reasoning 
mind is addressed and also a goodly portion in which the 
feelings are played upon. 

Thus, when it is a matter of advertising a more or less 
expensive shoe whose outstanding sales quality is outer 
appearance—style—then the short circuit appeal is pre- 
ferred almost to the exclusion of the other. The shoes are 
made to win favor in the reader’s eyes by letting their like- 
ness be seen pictorially in advertisements, letters, booklets, 
or whatever means the seller relies upon to bring his mer- 
chandise to the attention of the prospective purchaser. 
Ordinarily comparatively little copy is used in addition to 
such illustrative matter. The seller deems it sufficient to 
let the printed picture of the shoe suggest the qualities of 
style and appearance in general. He does this, because he 
has learned that fashionable women will buy only fashion- 
able foot dress. And, since fashion in dress or anything 
else needs no words to explain its appearance, for appear- 
ance is fashion, it is probably just as well to let well enough 
alone and resort mainly to pictorial suggestion in the ad- 
vertising of fashionable shoes for women. 

An advertisement which might well be rated as making a 
100 per cent short circuit appeal is the Hanan advertisement 
shown below. Even though the original occupied but one 
fourth of a page in Vogue, it dominated that page by force 
of its excellent attention-suggestion values. There is hardly 
any effort made in this advertisement to reach the reason- 
ing mind. Certainly the ten words of copy used add little, 
if indeed anything, of reasoning value to the suggestive 
excellence of this fine piece of printed salesmanship. If 
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they were omitted, the sales appeal would be just as ef- 
fective and just as successful. Noteworthy is the fact that 


Fig. 13.—A Superb Purely Emotional Appeal. 


the shoes are shown, not by themselves, but im use. It is 
from this circumstance that the advertisement derives its 
strong human-interest and suggestive values. TF urther- 
more, the illustration properly avoids showing the entire 
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figure of the wearer of these shoes, so that there will be 
no pretty face to lead the reader’s attention away from the 
center of attraction—the shoes. 

The feminine reader’s imagination is kindled by such a 
superb display of style. Vogue to a woman has a very vivid 
and real meaning. Stylish attire arouses in her a variety of 
emotions. By means of it she effects confidence in herself, 
gains a certain degree of poise. Without it she becomes as 
forlorn and unhappy as a bird with broken wings. To view 
the numerous different styles of shoes displayed in ad- 
vertisements is to many a female reader to enjoy herself, 
matching in her mind’s eye a given kind of shoe with the 
color and cut of a certain dress—seeing the shoe grace her 
own foot! 

In decided contrast to the suggestive (feeling) appeal 
made by the Hanan advertisement just presented is the 
reason-why appeal which radiates from the advertisement 
of Constant Comfort Shoes, reproduced below as it ap- 
peared in The Ladies’ Home Journal. ‘‘The Seven Points 
of Merit’’ given in this as well as in other advertisements 
inserted in women’s periodicals by this maker of shoes are 
addressed to the thinking mind. They set forth the selling 
features of this footwear. Really the only parts of the ad- 
vertisement which are short circuit are the illustration of 
the shoes at the top, and probably the coupon at the bottom. 
Everything else is long circuit matter. 

Where the mixed appeal holds forth—An excellent ex- 
ample of mixed appeal is furnished by the series of adver- 
tisements of a certain health and comfort shoe which ap- 
peared in both The Ladies’ Home Journal and Good House- 
keeping. Hach unit presents a story with a strong human 
interest note—a chapter out of a woman’s experience in the 
use of shoes. In each one the central character is first 
placed in an interesting predicament more or less common 
to all women—that of wearing uncomfortable and improp- 
erly fitting shoes. There is rising action up to the climax, 
the point when the ‘‘heroine’’ learns of, buys, and then 
wears the advertised shoe. The remaining act or acts of 
the ‘‘melodrama’’ usually play up the particular features 
of this footwear to prove the point of the story. Adver- 
tisements of this kind are good examples of sales effort 


“A Foot of Comfort means 
Miles of Happiness”’ 


Style No. 144 
Constant Comfort Shoes 


from $3 to $7 


Points of Merit 
that make Gonstant 
Gomfort SUTE a 


J Cushion insole that conforms 
with the natural outline of 
the foot. 


2 Heavier sole for more com- 
fortable walking. 

3 Atceand heel thatgiveplency 
of room and graceful style. 
Flezible sole insuring glove- 

4 like freedom for woman's 
active hours, 

5 Reinforced moulded counter 

to prevent running over at 

the heel. 


New Fashioned 


Comfort 
Insuring style with ease 


“What do you; mean, new fashioned 
comfort «in shoes?” she asked. 


And the woman who had found that 

“‘a foot of comfort means miles of hap- 
piness,”’ replied: 

“You'll find style and you'll find com- 
fort, both, in Constant Comfort Shoes, 
style that proclaims you well-dressed 
and comfort that makes your feet 
happy.” 

Comfort, style, fit, and wear are all 
gracefully blended in 


The Seven Points of Merit 


In this new shoe innovation, the leading features of 
other good shoes hace been embodied in Constant 
Comfort Shoes Dealers everywhere sell Constant Com- 
fort Shoes and will fit you according to your foot chart. 


Ault-Williamson Shoe Co. 


Western and Southern Sales Branch 
414-A North rath St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastern Sales Office and Factories 
Department A, Auburn, Maine 


~ 6A rigid otee! shank givi 
6 needed support to the Aled 
tive foot arch, 
Tite-Gt ankle shaper holding 
? the heel iaeateia and the 
stocking smoothly; prevent- 
ing slipping and gapping. 


How near are your feet normal? 


Auit-Wittamton Snoz Co. 
Gentlemen: Send me your Constant Comfort Feet Chact 
that will tell me If my foot le normal end belp me In 
buying propet shoes, and ebowing your etyles. 
Name. 
Addrass. 
Chiy. 


Fig. 14.—The Reason-why Appeal Dominating. 
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in which the emotional and reasoning appeals are used 
simultaneously. Take, for illustration, the one reproduced 
below, which is typical of the series above mentioned. The 
‘‘authority’’ in this case is ‘‘a prominent society woman in 
Chicago, the wife of an executive in a large department 
store,’’? where she had been accustomed to buying her shoes 
at special prices. She is the leading character whose opin- 
ion concerning certain shoes the reader of the advertise- 
ment is to accept in place of more concrete evidence. To 
this extent the copy is of the reason-why variety. On the 
other hand, the human-interest and sentimental strains 
promenading in such and similar stories lend them a subtly 
persuasive and therefore emotional character. Often these 
elements are so closely interwoven with those of the rea- 
soning variety as to make separation difficult: ‘‘You don’t 
understand at all. The arch bridge is just one of the fea- 
tures of these Arch Preserver Shoes... .”’ 

The whole story is concluded with an appeal to sentiment: 
‘¢T’d even take in washing if I had to, to get the money with 
which to buy them!’’ It would be arduous indeed to imag- 
ine advertising in which the short and the long circuit ap- 
peals have been interwoven to greater or better advantage, 
and used with more telling effect. It is clear, however, that 
this selling appeal lacks specifiecness in essential aspects. 
The reader is not told the name of the prominent society 
woman. In fact, in all other advertisements which were 
used in this campaign, the authority is seldom referred to 
specifically. This not only detracts from the news value of 
the story—one of the greatest assets which such a story 
can have—but it is also likely to lead the reader to suspect 
its authenticity. 

When the human interest story is aimed at setting astir 
in the minds of women interest in modish shoes, its leading 
note of appeal becomes more suggestive and less reasoning 
in character, since style and vogue in any article of wear 
do not call up in the feminine prospect’s mind reasoning 
processes, but rather suggest following suit more or less 
blindly because style is style. The dialogue form of story 
in which a person presumably not using the advertised mer- 
chandise is at a serious disadvantage is frequently em- 
ployed. Here the principle of contrast, the ‘‘deadly diver- 
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Ago ENE society WO» 
man of Chicago, the wife of 
an executive in a large d ° 
ment store, had for years n 
securing her shoes in the shoe dee 
partment of her husband's store, 
at wholesale prices. 

Ashort time ago, however, the 
husband realized she had not 
asked for new shoes in many 
months, 

“Have you quit wearing 
shoes?” he asked, laughing. 

“No, I'm —" then:she hesitat= 
ed, ‘‘Well,-I suppose you'll ha’ 
to know some time, sae t 
might as well tell you now. I’m. 
wearing another kind of shoe, 
Gis that'your firm doesn’t han- 

le.” 


He looked up in surprise. ‘“‘An- 
other kind of shoe! Since when 
have you thought our shoes were 
not good enough for you?” 

“Oh, they were good enou: hy 
but they were not theright and," 
she replied anxiously. 

“Our shoes are stylish, aren't 
they? And they are made of the 
finest leathers. You used to say 
they were unusually nice.”” 

“Yes, your shoes are stylish; 
they are made well; they are 
good —as shoes used to be called good. But they 
aren't comfortable.” 

“Aren't comfortable? I'd like to know why? 
They’re as comfortable as any shoes. You can’t 
expect to wear fashionable shoes and have come 
fortable feet. You ought to know that.” 

“No, I don’t know that, and that is just why I 
have changed. I can wear stylish shoes and have 
comfortable feet. I’m doing it right now.” ‘ 

“Huh!” Then he was silent for a time: He had 
no answer for that statement. He tried another 
line of attack. ‘‘Tell me why these other shoes 
make your feet comfortable.” 

“Why, they’re made differently. There is an 
arch bridge that makes them as firm and sub- 
stantial under the foot as a bare floor when you 
go without shoes. The arch isn’t allowed tc sag.” 

“And you believe that these wonderful shoes 
of yours actually work that way?” 

“No, I don’t just believe it. I know it. I've got 
comfortable feet. I feel like walking. I feel like 
running — and you know yourself how I used to 
dread doing anything that required me to be on 
my feet. I haven't had an ache or a discomfort 
since I put them on.” 

“Frankly, I don’t believe that arch bridge you 
talk about is responsible for your feet feeling 
better. I've heard all about such shoes, I can give 
you plaip, old grandmother shoes, too, if you 
want them.” 

“Don't be silly. I’m not wearing plain shoes. 
Why, you know you never realized I was wearin 
different shoes until I told you. These shoes 


RC SHOE 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends. 


*T’d even 


PRESERVE 


Copyrishted 19, 
tak 


washing” 


Little chapters from the story of how the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe changed the ideas of the Nation. No. 2 


have on are just as stylish as any shoes I ever 
wore in my life." 

“But you'll come down and let me try to show 
you, won’t you? We really ought to buy every-- 
thing we can from the firm.” 

Her face was serious now. “I don’t want to try 
any other shoes now. I’ve got just what I want. 
My feet are comfortable, and I just can’t bear to 
think of going back. This is the first time in my 
life that I’ve had comfortable feet.’’ 

“Nonsense! You just imagine this.’” 

She didn’t answer. He noticed that she was 
about ready to burst into tears, and decided that 
he’d better put forth a more substantial argu- 
ment. ‘‘Think what it would mean if our customers 
learned that my own wife couldn’t wear the shoes 
we are selling. I should think you'd be glad to let 
me try to suit you, just for the principle of the 
thing, if nothing else,"” c 

“Oh, I just can’t. I know your shoes won't 
satisfy me now. What's the use of bothering 
about it?’’ 

“But I'm sure they will, and even if they won’t 
we can get an artificial support put in. That 
would give you the same result as you are now 
petting.” 

“You don’t understand at all, The arch bridge 
is just one of the features of these Arch Preserver 
Shoes. They aren’t made, like other shoes at all. 
The inside of the sole is flat, so your toes won't be 
pinched and cramped, 
That's just as important, 
as the bridge and these> 


Name 


BO: 


The Selby Shoe Co., 190 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send postpaid your booklet, No.180,‘‘How 
to Keep Your Feet Young", and name of dealer. 


Street and No. 
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shoes are fitted so that the bridge 
comes right up against the foot 
archexactly right. There’s just the 
right support under every part of 
the foot, Really, I never before 
knew that a shoe could be made 
and fitted this way.” 

“And you mean to =Y that 
you get this sup; and have 
the flat inner sole, and yet the 
shoes are not stiff and rigid?” 

“Not a bit. Just watch this,” 
She got up from her chair, and 
lifted herself on to her toes sev- 
eral times. ‘‘Why, they’re just as 
free and easy as a moccasin. 
They bend with the feet.’’ 

He laughed good-naturedly. 
“Well, you've convinced me. I 
give up. I didn’t know as much 
about shoes as I thought. I see I 
haven’t a chance of changing 
your mind,” 

“No,” she replied, again seri- 
ous. “I’m always going to wear 
them. I'd even—take in washing 
—if I had to, to get the money 
with which to buy them!” 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Look for this Trade-Mark 


Itis on the sole and lining of every genuine 
Arch Prescyoer Shoe. Sold by 2000 dealers. 
Styles for all occasions, All widths, AAAA 
to E. Made for women and misses by only 
The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; 
for men by E. T, Wright & Co., Inc., 
Rockland, Mass. 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
190 Seventh St., Portsmouth, Ohio 


Makers of Women's Fine Shoes for more 
than Forty years 


Send for this interesting boeklet — 
“HOW TO KEEP YOUR FEET 
YOUNG." 


Fig. 15—A Mixed Appeal of Doubtful Appropriateness. 
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sity,’’! is utilized; the disadvantages of being without the 
advertised goods are sharply set off against the advantages 
of enjoying fully their use. The following text, taken from 
an advertisement in Vogue, will illustrate further what is 
meant: 


‘‘Polly,’’ she said almost hysterically, ‘‘I’m so tired now that I 
know I’ll send the sled to Aunt Lysbeth and the lorgnette to Edith’s 
baby!’’ 

‘‘Why, Frances, we’ve been shopping scarcely two hours and if 
you’re tired now, what will you be this afternoon?”’ 

‘‘T shall probably be sitting on the edge of the park fountain 
bathing my burning feet if I walk another step. I don’t see how 
you do it—you must have Indians among your aneestors.’’ 

“Well, whoever they were, they bequeathed me some common 
sense. Look at my shoes and compare them with yours.”’ 

‘‘T shouldn’t call yours old ladies’ shoes by a good deal, the heels 
being every bit as high as mine.”’ 

‘*Yes, but see how yours yawn in back. It’s the constant sliding 
up and down that chafes and blisters your heel. And, then, you’re 
getting no support from that arch.’’ 

“‘T have virtually no heel and a shoe that fits me everywhere is 
always too large there,’’ Frances lamented. 

‘‘That’s because you haven’t the correct last. Come down to 
the — Shop and get fitted. I’ll guarantee that your Christmas 
list will melt before your eyes.’’ 

‘Break in new shoes now?’’—Frances was horrified. 

““These shoes are broken in before you wear them. Come on, 
there’s a dear, try them on anyway.’’ 

An hour later Frances was swinging along at Polly’s side. ‘‘I 
can’t help wriggling my toes,’’ she was saying, ‘‘just for the joy 
of proving there isn’t a twinge in any of ’em.’’ 


The mixed appeal I found likewise employed in the ad- 
vertising of corsets. Whenever beauty and style are made 
the leading lines of appeal to prospective buyers of corsets, — 
short circuit copy is freely used; whenever health, comfort, 
or points of superior material construction, such as rustless 
boning, patented inner elastic, nonlacing, and backlacing, 
are mentioned, then we usually find the long circuit appeal 
dominating the corset advertising. Of course, whether the 
one or the other appeal is made to lead depends also on the 


ee ee eee 
* Hotchkiss, in ‘‘ Advertising Copy,’’ p. 80, speaks of this as the ““ deadly 
parallel,’’ which, I believe, is a misuse of the expression. 


LILY of FRANCE CORSET 


So iremerrreer 


You can wear it invisibly! 


Lily of France creates body supporting gar- 
ments as great couturiers do gowns—with 
the same infinite care and tremendous pride. 
Choose the “Duo-Sette” for tantalizing in- — 
visibility, for a sculptured loveliness of line! 
+The “Duo-Sette” makes every figure lovely. 
EXHIBITED AT QUALITY‘STORES ie 


The Lily of France is the beautiful corset 
—— yporn by beautiful women 
to make them more beautiful 


Fig. 16.—Emotional Appeal Dominant. 
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major interest of the particular prospective buyers whom 
the user of silent salesmanship is desirous of reaching. 
Much of the advertising addressed by corset manufacturers 
to subscribers of Vogue is of the short circuit variety, be- 
cause the latter seek in any article of apparel of all things 
features fashionable and beautiful and not primarily prac- 
tical and reasonable. Contrariwise, a good deal of the cor- 
set advertising inserted in The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
Good Housekeeping is of the long circuit kind, in that rea- 
sons for the superiority of this or that make of corset are 
regularly and consistently advanced by force of illustra- 
tion as well as text. Taken as a whole, however, it is safe 
to assert that the mixed appeal is far more popular with 
advertisers of these artificial figure developers and molders 
than one either wholly emotional or wholly reason-why in 
nature. That this mixture is preponderately reason-why 
is no doubt due in large part to the nature of the corset as 
an indirect means of furnishing personal attractiveness by 
improving and straightening woman’s figure. In other 
words, many a woman must first of all be convineed—rea- 
soned with—that a certain make of corset is, because of its 
peculiar construction, likely to give her a modish figure 
in addition to making her comfortable, slender, and, in gen- 
eral, healthy. 

The Lily of France Corset advertisement reproduced on 
p. 141 is a good example of corset publicity whose dominat- 
ing appeal is emotional. The illustration makes a strong 
ocular appeal. Loveliness of line as produced by the use of 
the advertised article is made the keynote of the copy, which 
is intended largely to appeal to the imagination, even 
though it is very general. The reason-why aspects of the 
product are made very inconspicuous. 

On the other hand, corset advertising whose dominating 
appeal is reason-why is furnished by the Spencer advertise- 
ment shown below. It is one of a series of full-page spreads 
which appeared in The Woman’s Home Companion. The 
long circuit appeal is played up in each member of the 
series. Obviously the advertiser wishes the feminine reader 
to reason as follows: ‘‘If as many as seven out of ten women 
have sagging muscles, which need the support of a specially 
designed Spencer corset, it is very likely that I, myself, am 
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one of the seven—the ‘guilty’ ones. 
better consult the advertiser’s corsetiére.’’ 


IN DEFENSE 


of Dressmakers 


RESSMAKERS—let us 
-confess it—are only human, 
and when you take them a figure 
with mis-placed curves, and ask 
them to fit an in-curving back or 
an out-curving tummy with a 
glim-line frock-of witching grace. 
Yes, we know that your dress 
was a fright. We admit it. But 
don’t rage at your dressmaker, 
or at your own reflection in the 
mirror. 


You began in the wrong way. 
You should have changed your 
figure into the graceful lines that 
nature intended you to have, 
and then your dressmaker could 
have given. you a gown that 
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To make certain I had 


Of course, the 


of anatomy, they design a com- 
‘fortable garment which preserves 
the natural grace/of* yout figure, 
perfects your posture, prevents 
sagging’ muscles and thus re- 
stores health as. well as beauty. 


Spencer Service 
You may have Spencer Service 
in the privacy of your home 


~wherever you live. Look in 


your telephone book under 
“Spencer Corsetiere” or send 
us the coupon below and we will 
‘send her to dall on you. . She 
will make-a study of your figure 
without obligating you in any 
way. Until this study is made, 
neither you, the corsetiere, nor 


would have been “a thing of 


we, can determine what your 


beauty anda joy yequirements are. 


forever.” ‘ 
Alsalyhince i o | Spencer Values 

is not a ques- ; : You will finda Spencer Corset 
tion of age, of a a real economy. It is designed 
weight, of the after you order it, so it is months 
fashion of the é 4 2 later in fashion, and keeps its 
hour, or of dress- - le Bi é d fashion for months longer than 
makers! .an ordinary corset. 


SPENCER, 3 It is all a question of wearing the right corset. It wears longer because it is made of superiog 
{UPPORTIN : : : ‘ 

SO CORSET Seven out of ten women have sagging muscles materials with superior workmanship. 

7 Out of every 10 women 


have “pions” (sagging Which need the friendly support of a specially NOTE—The Spencer Designing System creates flexible cote 
of organs). After ee designed Spencer corset to give them their.na sets, Spencerettes, girdles, surgical corsets ard brassicres— 
* tural lines of grace and beauty everything needed for style, comfort and support—at prices . 


you can afford. 
rnage a Spencer Designers SEND FOR FREE “FIGURE DIAGNOSIS" 
“an line oie Oro The Spencer Designers chart every line of By special arrangement this coupon entitles you, as a reader of this magazine, 
peeled ater agil foes figure from.a complete figure study sup- 10 a complete study of your figure by the Spencer Corsetiere, There wfl,be no 
support tn place. plied by a trained corsetiere. Skilled in the study charge for this service. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | 
| “THE BERGER BROTHERS CO. 


| 145 Derby Aye., New Haven, Conn. 
| Please send me the name of your nearest Corsetiere and 
have her make a free study of my Ggure needs, 


TRADE MARK OLGISTERED 


“We create a design especially for you" 


Tour Name. sarreee ereeseesosesoes 1eeeneeebeneeeees 


‘THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY + 145 DERBY AVENUE + NEW HAVEN, CONN, Do you want to make money? 
] Check the sewers 0 the vig oad we wil tlt x how ayy may 
© 1924 The Berges Brow. Co, } mabe $100 to $250 mom We provide the mcenary totaieg, 


Fig. 17.—Reason-why Appeal Dominating. 


inference which the reader is supposed to draw is that the 
advertised article is the only ‘‘right’’ corset, because it is 
especially designed for each individual. The copy is almost 
wholly long circuit. 
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The following excerpts taken from a folder entitled 
‘‘Seven Reasons Why’? illustrate copy addressed wholly to 
the reasoning mind: 


Reason number one.—The Carter woven wire stay is not an un- 
comfortable, inflexible strip of metal or metal substitute, nor it is 
a soft, flimsy wire which is too pliable to give the proper support. 
Being woven, it has both flexibility and strength and, therefore, 
is actually a stay. 

Reason number six.—The Carter woven wire stay will not take 
a permanent bend. <A corset made with a boning that will take 
a permanent bend will soon assume the shape of the wearer and 
lose its stylish lines. Our woven wire stay, no matter how much 
it is bent, or turned, will, when released, instantly come back to its 
original corset position. A Carter corset will, therefore, retain its 
original lines until worn out. This feature doubles the value of 
every Carter corset. It can be worn twice as long as the ordinary 
corset and will retain its shape. 


Appeal largely reason-why.— Whereas, in the advertising 
of articles of personal wear, points of appearance and style 
are usually made to lead the entire sales appeal, the adver- 
tising of impersonal articles, such as refrigerators, kitchen 
stoves, ete., which are purchased not for their own sake but 
for the indirect benefit they give the buyer, is based largely 
on the broad selling argument of utility. Applied to house- 
hold refrigerators, for instance, utility includes such mat- 
ters as the amount, the degree, and the nature of cold pro- 
vided by the refrigerator to keep food in wholesome con- 
dition; economical consumption of ice; convenience of 
cleaning inside parts; amount of attention required; ease 
of installation; mode of construction; drain tray; mode of 
operation, electric or not; sizes; prices and terms; guaranty. 
All these points constitute definite and good reasons why 
a certain refrigerator should be bought and used. As such 
they are marshaled in advertisements before the magazine 
reader’s eyes month after month, always the same reasons, 
but clothed in multicolored and changing phraseology, and 
presented in varying order, now this and then the other 
major selling quality made to form the heart of the adver- 
tising message. 

These various sales arguments are set fortn by means of 
simple, largely impersonal, and matter-of-fact language in 
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what is commonly called reason-why copy. There is hardly 
an advertisement in this field which is not aimed funda- 
mentally at the reasoning mind. To be sure, suggestion is 
employed also, as it is in almost any and every printed 
sales message; but it is very seldom played up. The almost 
exclusive preference with which the use of the long circuit, 
appeal is favored for the sale of refrigerators and other 
practical kitchen equipment is due not only to the primarily 
utilitarian and impersonal nature of this equipment, but 
also to the number of firms eompeting in its sale. The keen 
competition compels the advertiser to resort to the reason- 
why method, whether he wishes to do so or not. He must 
in his advertisements say to the prospective buyer more 
than ‘‘My refrigerator will preserve your food supply in 
tasteful and nutritious condition’’s he must tell why his 
article will do this so much more efficiently than some one 
else’s. In other words, he must submit reasons sufficiently 
pertinent and powerful to convince the interested housewife 
that his product is best fitted to meet her particular needs 
for home refrigeration. Such reasons must, above all else, 
be specific and not hidden in generalities and in superlatives 
lacking richness in meaning and the necessary accuracy to 
“impress their thought content fully and favorably on the 
reader’s mind. The following advertisement contains copy 
which is largely reason-why, in that it presents one selling 
point after another. It typifies the kind of sales message 
used in advertising articles not bought for their own sake. 

Concluding notes and comments.—A woman who takes 
buying action as a result of the cumulative, favorable im- 
pressions received from a series of advertisements, letters, 
or other advertising means does so either deliberately or on 
the spur of the moment. If hers be the wherewithal to 
gratify numerous wishes day in and day out, she is not 
likely to think a long time before paying out money. If, 
on the other hand, her financial means be limited, she is 
likely to weigh the pros and cons. Inexpensive, trifling 
things, be they luxuries or necessities, are frequently bought 
on the spur of the moment by almost every woman. As a 
general rule, the greater the cost of an article, the longer 
will the prospective buyer wait before purchasing, and the 
more deliberation is she likely to use. 
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why your daintiest foods are safe 
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CORK-INSULATED REFRIGERATOR 


You know, of course, that cork is a most efficient 
insulating material for refrigerators. But did you 
know that the Alaska is the only refrigerator with 
the ‘‘Cork-Wall Window'’—absolutely visible 
proof of cork insulation? 

Ask your Alaska dealer to show you the ‘‘Cork- 
Wall Window''—an important thing to look for when 
buying a refrigerator. The ‘‘Cork-Wall Window"' is 
patented. It is an exclusive Alaska feature. 


Demand this visible proof of quality construction, 


The Cork-Wall 
Wind 
The Cork-Wall Window is 
anactualwindow placed in 
Pd cic ah corner 
oi frit 
Stor. Ti shows you #1 con 
inner wall which seals the 
cold in and the beat out, 


Know that your foods will be kept fresh and sweet, 
know that your ice bills will be kept low, by one of 
the best methods known to science—cork insulation! 


Examine, too, the remarkably fine workmanship in 
Alaska Refrigerators—an excellent example of the 
cabinet maker's art: 


Will you be satisfied with less than an Alaska when 
the cost is no more? There are types and sizes for 
every need and every purse. If you do not know an 
Alaska dealer in your town write to us. 


'THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Dept. B-10, MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
LONDON OFFICE: 21 ROPEMAKER STREET, E. ¢.. 


Fig. 18.—Typical Reason-why Appeal to Utilitarian Interest. 
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As I have said before, the nature of the commodity and 
especially the ultimate use which is made of it determine 
largely whether the sales appeal should be dominatingly 
emotional or reason-why. Whatever woman buys for the 
sake of fulfilling desires primarily personal and selfish, 
whatever benefits directly or indirectly her person, what- 
ever tends to improve her appearance or her health, what- 
ever is likely to enhance her personal accomplishments or 
her standing in the eyes of others is to almost every woman 
a matter of much significance. I need cite here only fashion- 
ableness in dress and modish correctness in general appear- 
ance, matters whose constantly changing content furnishes 
much and seemingly ever-fresh interest to the majority of 
women, principally those in the city. The fact that these 
women are very conscious of their appearance and seem- 
ingly happy over the satisfaction which thinking about their 
appearance yields them only strengthens my contention 
that any article for personal use which contributes ever so 
little to woman’s self-importance and self-expression is best 
marketed on the strength of an appeal preponderatingly 
emotional. 

I fully believe that the art of advertising as it is practiced 
in the leading magazines to-day is in no small measure 
responsible for many a woman paying undue attention to 
dress. Modern styles and fads seem to have been designed 
for a like purpose. The undue amount of attention which 
many a woman is wont to pay to effecting an elaborate front 
is increased very noticeably by advertising which suggests 
through pictures and words the gratification of desires ex- 
tremely vain and not infrequently unrestrained. For a 
fuller discussion of this phase of advertising to women the 
reader is referred to the chapters treating the appeals made 
on the bases of fashion, flattery, curiosity, sex, and so forth. 

The self-consciousness of modern woman just alluded to 
is produced by advertising with an appeal largely emotional. 
Pictures especially are favored to stir feminine imagina- 
tion by impressing the eye. In this class fall all those found 
in the advertising of cosmetics, hosiery, corsets, and dress- 
wear in general. Such pictorial sense appeal is frequently 
reénforced by high-powered copy. The more senses ad- 
dressed, the wider, of course, the emotional appeal run- 
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ning through the whole message. The following paragraph, 
taken from an advertisement in Vogue by Coty, Inc., is 
purely sensory in its appeal to touch, sight, and smell: 


Caressing the flesh with its impalpable fineness, leaving it satin- 
soft and smooth, Coty Tale Powder creates an effect of exquisite 
luxury, of dainty loveliness. It gives fragrance to the body, delt- 
cate, haunting, subtly individual, of one’s expressive Coty perfume 
odeur. The Eau de Toilette is a gentle astringent, delightfully 
cooling and invigorating to the skin.’’ (Italics are mine.) 


There is a definiteness built into this writing which is 
good salesmanship. The main intent throughout this para- 
eraph, which constitutes the heart of this particular adver- 
tisement, is to create desire for the product. This the writer 
hopes to accomplish by painting vivid word pictures of the 
selling qualities of his goods and by linking them as closely 
as possible to the effect which their use is likely to produce. 
Such fanciful pictures are to awaken the reader’s imagina- 
tion to a realization of the bodily pleasures awaiting the 
user of the advertised goods. The suggestive values of such 
words as caressing, flesh, satin-soft, and others are very 
strong: so clear is the meaning of the words, so familiar 
and to be desired the experience they relate, as to leave 
a clear-cut and positive mark on the mind. That to dispose 
of face powder to the public the modern advertiser has to 
resort to a high-powered, sensorial message shows what 
degree of finesse in advertising art is needful to-day to make 
women still more conscious of certain details of their physi- 
cal appearance. 

I opine that the number of advertisements intended to 
leave a strong imprint on the reasoning mind is really very 
small. In saying this I am not at all unmindful of the fact 
that advertising intended to further the sale of practical 
household equipment and labor-saving devices in general is 
largely based on the so-called long circuit appeal. My opin- 
ion in the matter is that very few women like to reason 
much in connection with the purchase of goods. The aver- 
age feminine reader of advertisements is apt to let George, 
in this case the advertiser, do the thinking for her. When 
she picks up her favorite magazine during leisure moments, 
the chances are a hundred to one she does it not to burden 
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her mind with thought, but to relieve it of such burden. 
Knowing this well, the seller gallantly comes to her rescue 
by doing the thinking for her in his advertisements, his 
letters, and his booklets. Long experience in dealing with 
women has taught him that they like to flatter themselves 
as having bought this or that only after duly weighing the 
advantages and disadvantages, after reasoning it all out 
for themselves. That is why we find in many advertise- 
ments, letters, and booklets an appeal which, on the surface, 
to the casual and unsuspecting eye, appears to be addressed 
to reason, when, as a matter of fact, the subtle trains of 
suggestion running smoothly through copy and picture are 
purposely made so numerous as almost instantly to cut off 
any independent train of reasoning which the piece of silent 
salesmanship might inadvertently have set in motion. 

One must not forget that advertising is the greatest cam- 
paign ever waged for making more or less distinct classes 
of people prejudiced in favor of certain firms and their 
goods. Woman, as a rule, is far more easily wedded to 
an opinion than man, far more easily prejudiced, because 
she is more amenable to suggestion, especially to indirect 
and somewhat subtle suggestion. It is quite obvious, there- 
fore, to find advertisers resorting to suggestion rather than 
to logic to attain their commercial ends. The preacher, the 
politician, the soap-box orator, any propagandist, in fact, 
whose aim is to sell a ‘‘cause,’’ endeavors to get his listen- 
ers’ sympathy, their prejudice in his favor. This he usually 
accomplishes by firing their imagination through clever 
sentimental appeals. Many a citizen has gone home from 
a political gathering with the firm intention of casting his 
ballot for the vote-catcher, wholly unaware of the fact that 
it was the latter and not he who reached the decision. Like- 
wise, many a woman has flattered herself of having pur- 
chased this or that article on the promptings of her own 
reasoning mind when, in reality, it was done because of a 
strong prejudice created in her mind through the medium 
of highly suggestive, nonargumentative advertising. 

I am convinced that some feeling enters into every pur- 
chase made by woman. Other things being equal, the more 
emotional the advertising appeal to women, the more pro- 
ductive of results it is likely to be. But the advertiser 
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should bear in mind that he is not to give the feminine 
prospect the impression that she has been singled out for 
an ‘‘attack’’ on her emotions. The average woman stoutly 
objects to being told that her feelings rush in often to clinch 
her decisions for her. She much prefers to be thought of 
as a shrewd buyer who considers carefully the pros and 
cons of a purchase as would, for instance, man, whose equal 
in this regard she greatly aspires to be. Probably that is 
why the mixed appeal brings the best results in selling to 
women. Short and long circuit elements are so intimately 
entwined in it that the average reader is seldom able to 
tell where the one leaves off and the other begins. This 
mixture she regards as quite natural and practical, as being, 
in fact, one which she herself might on suitable occasion 
employ to persuade members of her family or her club to 
take the course of action she desires. 

I believe sellers of labor-saving household devices should 
use the mixed appeal more. Cut and dried descriptions 
based on reasons for the superiority of this or that electric 
cleaner or kitchen range often lack color and impressive- 
ness. Wherever possible, the writer-salesman should intro- 
duce the human, the personal, factor into such long circuit 
copy by means of testimonials and plausible stories of the 
satisfaction which the product has afforded certain users. 
Such a personal air will take the rough and often ‘‘cold”’ 
edges off many an uninteresting, matter-of-fact piece of 
silent salesmanship and breathe into it a spirit essentially 
human. Instead of couching titles and copy in the imper- 
sonal third or egotistical first person, it would be far wiser 
to play up the ‘‘you’’ note judiciously, to address the mes- 
sage to the feminine reader more or less directly. Instead 
of presenting a frequently monotonous enumeration of a 
dozen or more reasons for the quality of the goods, the 
writer-salesman should weave each sales feature into a 
short story which will furnish not only informative but 
also delightful reading for his feminine prospect, because 
it is essentially addressed to her and because it expresses 
her general sentiment in the matter. After all, salesman- 
ship is not a lifeless art. To this rule, advertising, the 
silent kind of salesmanship, is no exception. It behooves 
every advertiser to women to present such graphic pictures, 
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both in line and word, as will make the reader forget en- 
tirely, if possible, that she is looking at a miscellaneous 
array of stiff, immovable symbols printed on strips of paper 
which project no more personality than the machines that 
manufactured them. He can do this if he conceives of every 
advertisement, every letter, and every booklet as a sales- 
man who, though silent, has, nevertheless, the power to turn 
reader opinion into prejudice favorable to his message so 
that finally it will culminate in profitable buying action. 


Cuapter VIII 
SUGGESTING NEED NEGATIVELY 


The “before” and “after” device.—Outstanding examples 
of the ‘‘before use’’ and ‘‘after use’’ idea I found, for in- 
stance, in cosmetics advertising. The former is negative, 
depicting in so many words (seldom pictorially) the con- 
dition of the customer’s skin before the application of the 
seller’s remedy. A similar plan of paralleling extremes 
was used in a series of four letters whose purpose was to 
sell the feminine prospect direct, except that here the writer 
contrasted the effect of the prospective customer’s not using 
the product at all with that of using it more or less regu- 
larly. Contrasting groups of key terms in these four let- 
ters are: 


To Suggest a Positive Situation To Suggest a Negative Situation 

Beauty. Heartache. 
Charm. Heartbreak. 
Happiness. Heartbreaking. 
Health. Eating out their hearts. 
Remarkable. Bitter experience. 
Splendid. Constant source of humiliation. 
Thrill. Despairing tears. 
Thrilled. Hateful disfigurements. 
Wonderful. Not popular. 

Not pretty. 

Unloved. 

Unlovely. 


I do not believe in the use of negative suggestion to stress 
need for any commodity which does not directly serve to 
protect human life from danger. I can understand why 
the sellers of insurance, revolvers, tire chains, sprinkler sys- 
tems, ete., rely for advertising response at times on the 
appeal to fear (always negative), though even in these com- 
modity fields the opportunities for using positive, pleasing 
suggestion are plentiful. I hope there will come a time 
when every first-class periodical will refuse point blank to 
print any advertisement which needlessly rouses bad, nega- 
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tive feelings. Certainly there is no good reason why sellers 
of beauty helps should want to burden feminine minds with 
thoughts of ‘‘heartache,’’ ‘‘bitter experiences,’’ and ‘‘de- 
spairing tears.’’ Such melodramatic ‘‘stuff’’? dealing in 
overdrawn situations has no place in any message aimed to 
reach rational and refined women. 

The predicament scheme.—It is a favorite method of cre- 
ating desire, used widely in many different commodity 
fields. The reading woman is placed in a certain dilemma 
in which she is pictured as having much real need for the 
seller’s wares. In fact, apparently the only thing that will 
prevent her predicament from becoming grievous is the 
purchase and use of the merchandise offered. The follow- 
ing excerpts from corset advertisements will serve to illus- 
trate this mode of suggesting need: 


Illustration 1 
The predicament: 
Coveting a gown in a shop window, have you been obliged to 
pass it by as unsuited to your figure? Such an experience is 
tragic. It means simply that your figure, instead of being an 
attraction, is a handicap. 


The choice: 
Are you content to go on this way throughout the years? Or 
will you—now—make that charm your own which even the most 
beautiful woman can have only if her figure is youthful. 


The obvious remedy: 
Our designers, in constant consultation with leading fashion 
editors, offer you this choice. Among our newest models are 
several which will give you the lines you have envied in your 
most smartly gowned friends. 


Illustration 2 
The predicament: 
Subtly, almost imperceptibly, the dangerous age comes. The 
figure around the hips and the stomach begins to grow a little 
heavy. This is the time when you are in danger of losing your 
youth. 


Leading inevitably to a choice between two extremes: 
Your future happiness may depend on the steps you take now 
to arrest this tendency. Neglect it and your figure is gone. Cor- 
rect it and you can retain the figure lines of youth. 
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The “one” remedy: 
There is one certain remedy. You must have a corset especially 
designed for you... . 


Wherever the predicament device functions as the back- 
bone of an advertisement, its opening statement should, as 
a rule, be aimed at bringing the reader to a sudden realiza- 
tion of a need for the advertised merchandise by means of 
an appeal to fear. Necessarily, then, the advertisement is 
negative in its suggestive values, detailing situations de- 
signed often to overestimate and exaggerate the disadvan- 
tages of being without the seller’s article. By prodding 
the feminine reader’s mind in this wise, the advertiser hopes 
to bring it to a quick and sharp realization of a predica- 
ment from which its owner can seemingly extricate herself 
only through the purchase and use of his wares. 

The appeal to woman’s sense of fear may be either direct 
or indirect. Ordinarily it takes the form of very general 
and broad assertion, which is seldom supported by con- 
crete proof, as the following sentences, taken from corset 
advertising, will illustrate: 


1. The accompanying illustrations from actual photographs 
(they refer to faulty posture types) are typical of millions of 
women in this country to-day. Perhaps, without realizing it, you 
are one of them. (Italics are mine.) 


2. Nature gives to only one woman in a thousand a figure glori- 
fied by fashion—straight, slight, hipless, unbelievably suited to the 
sleek frocks of the moment. (Italics are mine.) 


3. Subtly, almost imperceptibly, the dangerous age comes. The 
figure around the hips and the stomach begins to grow a little 
heavy. This is the time when you are in danger of losing your 
youth. 

You have had warning signals—headache, backache, ‘‘tired feel- 
ings’’—but now your mirror tells you that the dangerous age has 
2ome. 


Undoubtedly the matter of not possessing a stylish fig- 
ure or of losing it, stressed by the statements mentioned 
above, is to many a woman one of grave and deep concern. 
It is the fear of being or of growing unattractive, of losing 
one’s precions hold on youth and beauty, so-called, of hav- 
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ing man’s admiration grow cold. This fear one writer plays 
upon by headlining his advertisement: ‘‘What Will Hx 
Think of Your Figure a Year from To-day?’’ and by fol- 
lowing this question up with: 


Think of to-morrow to-day. Think of next year and the years 
to come. Of how your figure may grow hateful in its flabbiness— 
how hips may widen, or waist lines be but embonpoint. (Italics 
are mine.) 


The “deadly diversity.”—I found rather common the use 
of this device in the advertising of health and comfort 
shoes. Dire and disagreeable discomforts attending the 
wearing of improperly fitting boots are by means of suitable 
phraseology set off with telling effect against the wholly 
agreeable, good-disposition and good-health promoting com- 
forts of naturally fitting boots. Citations from prominent 
women, physicians, foot specialists, and others are usually 
sprinkled generously between the lines of such advertising. 
It is obvious, from the nature of the ‘‘deadly diversity,’’ 
that it is meant to affect, not feeling, but reasoning. While 
exaggerated terminology in the form of superlatives— 
words surcharged with climax and often feeling—is largely 
absent from the advertising of health and comfort shoes, 
this does not necessarily mean that the element of high col- 
oring and overpraise is likewise nonexistent in such printed 
sales effort. For, as the clever playwright plans with pains- 
taking precision situations pointing to extremes in life, as 
life is supposed to be or should be, in order to drive home 
with all possible force a lesson to a nonchalant theater-going 
public, just so will the writer-salesman, in deciding upon fit- 
ting material for his ‘‘deadly diversity,’’ purposely select 
extreme conditions. In the case of shoes, such conditions 
are likely to be caused by the wearing of wholly uncomfort- 
able ones; these are set off against those likely to be occa- 
sioned by the use of wholly comfortable, so-called ‘‘ideal’’ 
or ‘‘perfect’’ shoes, in order to impress upon the reader 
minor and major selling arguments. Of course, the play- 
wright’s practice seems on the face of it more justifiable 
than the writer-salesman’s. The former deals largely in 
make-believe to entertain and only incidentally to teach a 
theater audience; the latter is understood to set forth truly 
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the conditions under which certain commodities are put to 
use, and, as in the case of health and comfort shoes, the 
varying effects of beneficial wear upon the user. To say 
that the use of a certain brand of shoes will enable woman 
to retain her youth, her physical attractiveness, her health’ 
is overstating the truth no little. Much too often such and 
similar assertions are taken literally by the gullible reader 
who is quickly persuaded and easily swayed, not by the 
‘‘real’’ truth back of the statements, but by the eager wish 
to believe what second thought would tell her could not 
possibly be true. 


Extracts from Advertisements Contrasting Positive 
and Negative 


Positive Suggestion 


Do your feet carry you along 
buoyantly, as they should? 

A sense of well-being in one’s 
feet is really the first essential 
to normaley and happiness. ° 
Happiness and better health are 
awaiting you if you have never 
worn the shoes. 

The number of smiles that imi- 
tate youth may be many, indeed, 
if you wear just the right kind 
of shoe. 

It is possible to gain active, 
carefree feet in shoes. 
In such a shoe, miles of walking 
serve only to make the foot 
muscles more lithe and vigorous. 
Circulation is freer and walking 
is more enjoyable as a result of 
shoe flexibility. 


Negative Suggestion 
Do you tire easily? 
Without good feet you cannot 
keep health or youth. 
Wrinkles, crow’s feet, ete., are 
often due to shoe-bound feet. 
No woman ¢an be really attrac- 
tive when her shoes hurt, be- 
cause it shows in her face: 
There is no pesky annoyance to 
draw back those smiles. 
No longer can American women 
afford to endure the fatigue and 
nervous strain caused by wear- 
ing uncomfortable shoes. 
Rings and that tired look are 
often the result of a subcon- 
scious protest against shoe- 
bound feet. 
Your doctor will tell you that 
many cases of suspected rheu- 
matism, headaches, backaches, 
and undue fatigue are caused by 
improper shoes. 


Final observations.—The temptation to manufacture situ- 
ations to suit certain conditions is present not only in adver- 
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tising, but wherever it is a question of having to please 
groups of human beings, men as well as women. Truth 
naked is often unattractive, not only to readers of adver- 
tising but to students in institutions of learning, to church- 
goers, and to radio enthusiasts as well. The playwright, 
the preacher, the teacher, the politician, the orator, the ad- 
vertiser, each and every one resorts to extremes, to ex- 
aggeration, shrouds a bit of truth in a veil of half-truth, in 
a vigorous, at times frantic, attempt to get the audience or 
the readers to accept one tiny truth. Often truth seems 
lacking in the picturesque, which may grip a restless, sen- 
sation-fed attention and draw all others with interest. 
Truth addresses itself almost wholly to reason, and will, 
on this ground, if no other, never appeal vitally to the 
human mind, almost every single one of whose thought- 
processes is colored by some feeling, some emotion. One 
might venture the prediction that for the latter reason there 
will always be extremes in advertisements, that they will 
never be purged entirely of exaggeration and all that which 
does not correspond to exact truth. 

The one who casts a casual but searching glance upon the 
stage, where a play is in the making, or into the workshop 
of an advertising agency, where ads are still in the rough, 
knows, even if he does not always appreciate, the causes 
which prompt the painting of overdrawn word pictures, 
verbal and written. And when he comes face to face with 
the finished play or the printed advertisement, he will take 
its message with the proverbial and emphatically useful 
grain of salt. But the uninitiated, the one upon whose mind 
the play or the advertisement is made to bounce with stimu- 
lating effect, the one who is in the habit of paying play- 
wright and advertiser to do things far him, he is the one to 
be caught off, guard by whatever overpraise, untruth, or 
extravagance creeps into the smoothly reading lines of play 
or advertisement, or whatever the particular medium for 
public appeal be. To him the ‘‘deadly diversity’? may in- 
deed prove deadly in the end, since it habituates him to 
look upon extremes—negative as well as positive—not as 
more or less abnormal and unlikely opposites, which they 
really are, but as normal conditions, the like of which he 
may encounter any day. 


PART II 


SPECIFIC SALES APPEALS 


Cuapter IX 
PROMPTING ATTENTION THROUGH PICTURES 


In general.—Whenever the written or the printed sales 
message is illustrated, the pictures used serve the emotional 
appeal probably in as many as nine cases out of ten. In 
almost any piece of printed salesmanship, one good and 
relevant picture is worth many paragraphs of text, because 
it catches and rivets attention and drives its idea home 
- instantly, without fail. But not every illustration used by 
advertisers is either good or relevant. The most dangerous 
one of all is that which is capable of two or even more 
interpretations, since it may suggest to the reader ideas 
very much at variance with, and unfavorable to, those 
intended to be called up. Thus, in testing the pictorial ap- 
peal in a corn-flakes advertisement,! to the twenty persons 
participating in the test the illustration suggested: under- 
wear 2; face cream 2; soap 2; silk 1; pencils 2; gymnasium 
1; architect 1; nothing 8. 

Of the more prominent makers of silk hosiery advertising 
in the periodicals mentioned repeatedly, all but one employ 
illustrations occupying approximately from one third to 
nine tenths of the advertising space used. Their size varies 
not only with the individual advertiser, but also with the 
particular medium used. Thus, in the McCallum advertise- 
ments appearing in Vogue, which are full page and colored, 
the picture takes up far the greater part of the page, there 
being only two very short paragraphs of copy at the very 
bottom, whereas in the same firm’s advertisements in Good 
Housekeeping, we find illustration and copy running ap- 
proximately half and half. The reason for this lies in the 
distinction which this advertiser has apparently and prop- 
erly made between the readers of these magazines. 

Illustrations are necessary to effective advertising of silk 


For further information, see Kleppner, ‘‘ Advertising Procedure.’’ See 
also Starch, ‘‘Principles of Advertising.’’ 
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hosiery, for the reason that this article of attire serves to 
a larger extent the purpose of show, of ocular display, 
rather than of utility. The sales factor appearance can be 
done complete justice in advertising only by a striking and 
comprehensive eye appeal—by the use of pictures, not word 
pictures, but visual representations of the object—the stock- 
ings—shown preferably in use. In making this statement, 
the writer is well aware of the fact that in the advertise- 
ments of one of the leading manufacturers of silk hosiery, 
which usually occupy full pages in Vogue, no pictorial dis- 
play of the product is used whatever, straight copy being 
depended upon to win the feminine reader’s attention and 
approval. This case is cited here as an exception to the 
rule that, in advertising articles of feminine apparel, suit- . 
able illustrations should always be employed. And though 
the advertisements just alluded to may have a certain 
attention-value, because they are different from other 
hosiery advertisements, in that they are made up of copy 
only, and contain no pictures whatever, they might be a 
good deal more effective if they had been made to appeal to 
the reader’s sense of sight by means of forceful illustra- 
tions. 

Take, for example, the advertisement reproduced below, 
which is representative of this series. The gist of its mes- 
sage seems to be that good texture and attractive color are 
symbolic of quality in hosiery and that the advertised kind 
is quality hosiery, though no specific proof whatever is sub- 
mitted in substantiation of this statement. Many of the 
word pictures drawn are suggestive—‘‘allurement of lovely 
color and rich texture ;’’ ‘the modish woman of to-day ;”’ ‘‘a 
traveler in Quality Street ;’’ ‘‘superlative craftsmanship ;”’ 
‘‘bewitching hues;’’ ‘‘a rainbow-tinted promenade’’—and 
make a sense appeal. 

However, they fail for want of directness to impress these 
suggestive values upon the reading mind deeply and last- 
ingly. ‘‘Allurement of lovely color,’’ ‘‘rich texture,’ 
‘“superlative craftsmanship,’’ ‘‘bewitching hues,’’ ‘‘modern 
dyer’s art,’’ are, to be sure, well-made phrases; but they 
do not call forth in the mind of the woman who has never 
before seen the advertised product concrete mental pictures 
of its appearance and make-up. The advertisement offers 
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the reader nothing specific to which to apply and tie the 
meaning of these phrases, which without illustration are 
unappreciated, like unseen stars shining at midday. <A pic- 
ture, whatever its nature, creates a definite impression, and 
is, if attractive and relevant to the subject, easily remem- 


If her hosiery has the allurement 
of lovely color and rich texture, 
the modish woman of today is 
a traveler in Quality Street, no 
matter where she may be. And 
she will travel for record-long 
miles therein, if the tip of her 
stocking toe has once borne the 
emblem of Phoenix superlative 
craftsmanship, Quality tinged 
with loyely color!. The bewitch- 
ing hues of the modern dyer’s 
art, as perfected by Phoenix, 
have made of Quality Street 

a rainbow tinted promenade. 


eer LOX 


HeOss-bE Rey 


MILWAUKEE 


Fig. 19.—Suggestive of Quality, but Lacking Pictorial Appeal. 
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bered when it is printed again and again with not too great 
variation of its details. Such a picture possesses attention 
and memory values far superior to those which words 
printed in black and white may be given by a skillful writer. 
Moreover, there can be but little question that the adver- 
tisement referred to lacks, if not so much attention value, 
then certainly memory value, which is fully as essential as 
the other, since on it depends the likelihood that the reader 
will recall that she has seen the hosiery advertised, when she 
sees it in her favorite local store or is told about it by some- 
one other than its advertiser or seller. 

In the field of corset advertising, there are very few, if 
indeed any, magazine advertisements which do not contain 
at least some pictures. The reason for this is found in 
the fact that corsets are an important adjunct of feminine 
attire obtained mainly to make modishly graceful the pur- 
chaser’s form by lending it an attractive contour. In other 
words, the appeal is almost solely to the eye, and therefore 
best portrayed by means of pictures, supplemented by 
relevant text matter. Hence we find diversiform illustra- 
tions enlivening almost every printed sales message in this 
particular field. 

Picturization of feminine outer apparel has for its chief 
aim as accurate a portrayal as possible of style, line, and 
size, and a general portrayal of color and nature of cloth. 
The worth of the first mentioned elements relating to ap- 
pearance in general the prospective purchaser can deter- 
mine before actually seeing the garment, the others only 
after seeing the garment. The sense of sight is relied upon 
to gauge the value of apparel with reference to all details 
except the texture of the material, which woman estimates 
in most cases by taking the cloth between her fingers—by 
feeling it. Of the magazine advertisements available for 
analysis in this field, none were in color, an interesting fact, 
indubitably due both to the difficulty and the expense which 
would attend illustrating a certain piece of feminine dress 
in its true colors. 

A characteristic of advertising illustration in this field 
is that it invariably exhibits dress in use. In the ease of 
shoes, corsets, and even hosiery, we discovered here and 
there advertising illustrations showing merely the article. 
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Not so in the case of gowns, wraps, frocks, coats, and 
dresses. It is only when shown as worn by some human 
figure that they gain, in the eye of the prospective buyer 
and user, favorable attention. Moreover, the style and gen- 
eral fit of a particular gown or frock is determinable only 
when the merchandise is pictured as being in use. Thus, 
not only on the advertising page of magazine, booklet, or 
folder do we find such attire pictured as in use, but actually 
shown in use on model wax figures and dress forms in the 
spacious display windows and show rooms of business estab- 
lishments dealing in women’s clothing. And when Milady 
enters an exclusive shop to ask for a showing of certain 
gowns, evening wraps, or what not, human models attired 
in the gowns, or other articles in which she is interested, 
are called to parade before her in colorful, fascinating re- 
view, in order to bring to light to the very best advantage 
every last line of color and every last detail of contour, size, 
and, above all else, style. 

Since appearance and style in shoes are the leading points 
of attraction to most women, despite certain firms’ emphasis 
on their products’ health and comfort qualities, it behooves, 
as a general rule, sellers of feminine shoes to show pictures 
in the advertising of their goods. The most stimulating 
word sketch conceived by a master writer-salesman cannot 
make an appeal as direct and instantaneous as does a win- 
ning likeness of somé fashionable shoe fitted to a dainty 
foot. Footwear is essentially dresswear; a woman does 
not fully comprehend its qualities until she has had an op- 
portunity to see it, either in reality or.in illustration. That 
is why we rarely find a shoe advertisement addressed to 
women, which does not have at least some reproduction of 
the seller’s wares. 

Even in the field of merchandise not intended for personal 
use, such as refrigerators, ranges, and stoves meant for 
kitchen use, we find that advertisements without pictures 
of some kind are rare. In the majority of cases the illus- 
tration is in the upper part of the advertisement, occupy- 
ing from one third to one half, and sometimes even more, 
of the entire amount of the advertising space used. Pic- 
tures found in kitchen range advertisements are usually 
black and white. That illustrative material should be 
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favored here is quite natural, in view of the fact that man- 
ner of use is the strongest reason for buying this range 
and not that. Mode of operation assumes special impor- 
tance in the eyes of the purchaser when the article, as the 
range, is used daily, often more than daily. 

Purposes served by pictures.2—Among the more impor- 
tant purposes which pictures in advertisements to women 
serve are these: 


To attract attention. 

To add decorative appeal. 

To provide atmosphere.* 

To picture the likeness of the container. 
To picture the likeness of the merchandise. 
To show the product in use. 

To show the effect of use. 

To suggest need which merchandise will fill. 
To amplify selling points. 

To make copy attractive. 


SOWNA MR WP 


i 


Pictures to “stop” the glancer’s eye.—The advertisement 
of Babani perfumes reproduced below is one of a series 
which appeared in Vogue. Hach member occupied the outer 
half of a left page. The upper third of the ad bore identi- 
cally the same black and white illustration in each case— 
one, by the way, whose suggestive weight is not at all promi- 
nent. The headline in each advertisement refers to woman’s 
‘‘rainbow’’? moods, that is, colorful, changing moods; but 
the picture makes no attempt whatever to follow the idea 
through realistically and forcefully by painting these rain- 
bow colors. Though it is somewhat fantastical to say that 
‘“fevery woman is a rainbow,’’ the underlying suggestion 
of having and, therefore, of being able to manifest and 
enjoy (!) a variety of moods may flatter many women to 
a point where they will not be content with using just one 
kind of perfume, but will spend money willingly to pro- 
cure sufficient other odors to match at least the majority 
of their variable feeling complexes. This, of course, is 
exactly what the advertiser wants to accomplish. The pur- 


* For full treatment of the ‘‘Me, too’’ Picture Appeal see Chapter XIV. 
*For treatment of this purpose, see Chapter VI. 


Every Woman is a Rainbow 
..and to match the varied hues of her changeable self, 
» BABANI suggests these. several sympathetic perfumes 


Your perfume must match your radiant self. No woman need ever be a 
monotone. You are born with a’ rainbow personality—a vivid, shimmer- 
ing thing that is different with every frock, every occasion, every new con- 
tact that you make. . . . How shall one perfume always express your rain- 
bow of thoughts? Does one gown always suit you? One coiffure always 
flatter you? Indeed,no! You must havea rdinbow of perfumes. . . . Babani 
has made a rainbow of perfumes for you. Each of his exquisite fragrances is 
supremely good style, and expressive of a definite feeling. 


+ 


CHYPRE- the new leading Babani perfume. 
Send for it at once; it is acclaimed the most fashion- 
able in Europe. Be the first of your set to have 
this distinguished perfume. $2.75, $7, $9, $22. 


AMBRE DE DELHI is for moments of mag- 
nificence, for frocks of brocade and formality. 
It is the perfume for the for other splendid 
gatherings. It is good on fur. $2.75, $7, $9, $12. 


SOUSOUEI is soft, appealing. It is the wist- 
ful fragrance of sachet. It ‘is fitting esrecially 
for softly feminine frocks, for intimate tea par- 
ties, for pretty under-things. $2.75, $6.50, $9, $12. 


AFGHANL is essentially daring. It is colorful, 
riotous, untamed. It is for frocks of startling 
color, of bold design, for sport clothes of reck- 
less swagger. $2.75, $7, $9, $9.50. 


MING is young, gaily, laughingly young—yet not 
entirely unsophisticated.. $2.75, $6.50, $9, $9.50. 
LIGEIA is romantic, imaginative. It matches 
those moments of splendid laziness, when you 
revel in lovely trailing negligées,.joying in beauty 
and ease. $2.75, $7, $9.50, $10. 

+ > 


And there are more—a Babani fragrance for every change in the rainbow 
that is You! The several Babani perfumes that you use on your costumes 
will always blend exquisitely about your person, for each Babani fragrance 
is created with the same keynote of beauty and chic, You can buy Babani 
perfumes at the Salons of Elizabeth Arden—at the big Fifth Avenue stores— 
at more than 1,000 smart shops all over the world, 


BABAN) 


‘ 3 
Tf you would like to have Elizabeth Arden's expertenced advice tn choosin, 
the correct perfumes for your frocks, write describing your costume to Elizabe! 
Arden, 673 Fifth Avenue,New York, and she will send you a personal letter 
containing her suggestions, with a copy of BABANI’S lovely perfume booklet 


DE CAMERON, INC., 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR BABANI IN AMERICA 


Fig. 20.—Gaining Attention, and Incidentally 
Illustrating Thought. 
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pose of the picture in these advertisements is chiefly to 
secure attention and incidentally to picturize the thought 
expressed in the headline. Neither purpose has been fully 
achieved. . 

Pictures as decorators.—Many advertisers adopt some 
distinctive border or other pictorial design as a sort of 
label which enables the reader to distinguish their advertise- 
ments readily from those of competitors’, and to look for 
them. This is true of the top illustration appearing in the 
advertisement given below. In purpose it is largely orna- 
mental—an ornamental headpiece fastened to the top bor- 
der line of the printed page. It should be noted here that 
the character of the picture—its color and its lines—blend 
with the typographical setting of the entire advertisement 
and so contribute appreciably to a unified and harmonious 
impression value. Advertising space in modern periodicals 
is much too costly to permit of extravagant use of illustra- 
tions serving decorative functions only. Besides, it is gen- 
erally inadvisable to have the printed sales message heavy 
at the top with much ornamentation and also heavy at the 
sides with numerous border effects, which, because of their. 
prominence, attract the reader’s eye to themselves and away 
from the heart of the advertisement—its sales message. 
The safest course to follow is to employ such an illustration 
as will, in addition to mere decoration, contribute something 
vital to the printed selling appeal. 

Picturing containers.—Anyone who has marveled at the 
mass of toiletries vying in elaborately painted, often lav- 
ishly gilded, and usually odd-shaped containers for atten- 
tion will readily appreciate why their producers make it a 
point to furnish the readers of their advertisements with 
likenesses of the receptacles of their various goods in true 
colors. It is not only to help the prospective purchaser to 
recognize the advertised articles when she sees them in 
her favorite shop, but also to prevent, if possible, her being 
attracted by a competing product put up in just as dainty 
a case or box, and selling perhaps at a lower price. It is 
interesting to observe that the pictures show almost in- 
variably not the product, the taleum powder or face cream 
or perfume itself, but merely the container, in suitable sur- 
roundings. 
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The product dominant pictorially—ITllustrating by means 
of pictures of the product only is very common in the 
various booklets and other literature sent by manufacturers 
and sellers of shoes to mail inquirers or else distributed 


PARFUM “EMERAUDE" 
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Fig. 21—A Decoration to Individualize Product. 
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through the local dealer. In making use of illustrations 
which show the various styles of shoes but not in actual 
use, the seller assumes a certain amount of interest in his 
product on the part of the inquirer, an interest which, in his 
opinion, is most effectively served by picturing his merchan- 
dise as it is, without any embellishments whatsoever. Un- 
fortunately, however, plain cuts of the product lack the 
attention and interest values which usually attach to any 
article actually in use as a part of human attire. That ad- 
vertisers of women’s shoes realize the import of this state- 

ment is partly proved by the fact that they put into their 
* advertisements attention and interest properties which go 
with footwear when it is actually being worn by a human 
being. The picture of a flying machine idly stationed on 
the ground is, from an interest standpoint, not nearly so 
fascinating and therefore not so effective as that of one 
winging its lofty way over majestic mountain tops. In the 
one case, the airplane is a piece of cold and lifeless machin- 
ery ; in the other, a birdlike mechanism breathing and living. 
So also shoes pictured on the human foot gather attention 
and interest values which are largely lost when they are 
shown as not in use. In the latter case, the one looking at 
the picture must first make an effort to visualize the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction which the shoes might give their 
owner; in the former case, the advertiser has made this 
effort for the reader, whose mind is immediately, upon sight 
of the illustration, full ready to appreciate the features of 
the shoes portrayed in action. Ina word, the advertisement 
exhibiting shoes in use stirs the reader’s imagination (pro- 
vided, of course, the illustration is effectual and relevant), 
whereas the other, in which the shoes are shown not in use, 
makes it necessary for the reader to stir his imagination 
himself. 

In the field of kitchen refrigerators, illustrations of the 
product only, without the user, are likewise popular. By 
far the majority of advertisers favor the use of a picture 
showing the article with all or some of its doors partly or 
wide open, its compartments either empty or stocked with 
perishable foods, such as dairy products and greenery of 
various kinds. Where the refrigerator is shown partly or 
wide open, but empty, the reader gets a fairly good im- 
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pression of its interior make-up and capaciousness. At best, 
however, such an illustration is hardly attractive. Being 
usually in black and white, it cannot designate accurately 
either the color or the kind of material of which the article 
is made; it can only suggest it. Furthermore, the bleak 
emptiness of the compartments staring at the reader repels 
rather than invites interested attention. And when we add 
to this the absence of human figures, or, in fact, anything 
pointing to the manner or advantage of use, such illustra- 
tions lack force to win and to hold attention. The most that 
can be said in their favor is that they mark the advertise- 
ment as one of refrigerators. Of course, it must, be admit- 
ted that, since the refrigerator serves largely purposes of 
food storage only, it is difficult to picture it im action. Often, 
however, even a simple uncolored illustration can be made 
to carry appreciable impression value, as has been accom- 
plished in the illustration of the Success refrigerator, re- 
produced below, in which white has been set off against 
black to suggest cleanliness, one of the dominant selling 
features of this make of refrigerator. 

Picturing the product in use.—This is by far the most 
widely employed function of illustration found in the ad- 
vertising of articles made either for intimate personal use 
or for practical household use by women as a distinct group. 
Nor is there a purpose which good picturization in adver- 
tising serves, which is more productive of getting and hold- 
ing attention than that of showing the prospective buyer 
not only a good likeness of the merchandise but also a pic- 
ture of one or more really important uses to which the buyer 
ean and is likely to put it. 

The advertiser of silk hosiery, in picturing his product as 
being worn by an attractive feminine figure, not only gives 
the reader an idea of its general appearance, but also sug- 
gests by what class of women and under what conditions it 
is worn. Where complete human figures are used, they are 
often made to look with pleasure and pride at the advertised 
product as it adorns their feet and ankles. This is done, of 
course, to center the attention of the woman reading the 
advertisement not on the person portrayed but on the kind 
of hosiery worn. In the attainment of this end, contrasting 
colors and other mechanical devices are often resorted to in 
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order to make the stockinged feet and ankles ‘‘stand out’’ 
prominently from the remainder of the figure. Thus, women 
clothed in dark garments but wearing light hose are shown 


bY Absolute 
CLEANLINES 8S! 


HERE'S a refrigerator that is the easiest 
thing in the world to keep clean. The 
ice chamber, food racks, drain pipe—even 
the ‘“‘trap’’—are removable and can be 
washed and scalded at the sink like other 
utensils. The smooth, hard, white walls 
can be cleaned and dried as effectively as 
a new white saucepan. 

Steel is the secret! Success Refrigerator 
is al] steel—sheet steel, heavily enameled. 
Can’t absorb moisture, can’t crack or chip. 
Its surfaces are all smooth and flat, no 
panels to collect dirt and germs. The all- 
steel lining is positively water-tight. The 
all-steel doors never warp, swell or stick. 


A REMARKABLE GUARANTEE 
Success Refrigerators are sold every- 
where under this sweeping guarantee: 
Your money back at any time if you are 
dissatisfied for any reason. Write today for 
*Success”’ a booklet describing eight differ- 
ent types of Success Refrigerators. 
SUCCESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


SUCCESS 


LL STE L 


REFRIGERATOR 


Fig. 22.—Human Interest Wanting. 


sitting in a motor car. Or the process is reversed: the fig- 
ure’s attire is white except for the hosiery, which is dark 
and so made conspicuous. The illustration of the woman 
wearing Blue Moon hosiery in the reproduction given below 
combines well the various points stressed earlier in this 
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paragraph: a fanciful figure, reminiscent of the days of 
fairyland, is shown supposedly admiring the beautiful and 
trim appearance which Blue Moon silk stockings are giving 
her feet and ankles. Especially evident is the transparency 
of the hosiery, to which attention is thus called. As a whole, 


. A New Sensation 
in Full-Fashioned Silk Hosiery 


a IN (2 


$1.65 to $2.15 


LREADY their fame has spread afar, Such 
shimmering beauty! Such fine, firm texture] 
Such surprisingly low prices! 

No wonder Blue Moon Silk Stockings are be- 
ing discussed and demanded by smart women 
everywhere. 

Day after day of the most uncompromising 
wear. Nights filled with dancing. Yet Blue Moon 
Silk Stockings valiantly withstand the strain. 

They are full-fashioned of pure Japanese dip- 


dyed silk, the strongest fabric known. .There’s 
never a flaw in their rhythmic weave, Endless 
tubbings leave them lustrous and gleaming. 

Blue Moon Silk Stockings fit sleekly, too. 
They hug the ankle and swathe the leg in 
silken loveliness, 

At $1.65 to $2.15, Blue Moon Sitk Stockings 
are truly a once-in-a-blue-moon value. Next 
time you go shopping, be sure to see them in 
their newest colors, 


© 1906, B. M. 5, He Coy 


BLUE MOON SILK HOSIERY COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa, New York Office: 389 Fiery Avenue oe 


Fig. 23.—Fanciful and Unique Picturization of Hose in Use. 
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the illustration possesses good attention value and good 
atmosphere. Moreover, it is of a kind not likely to become 
unfashionable soon. 

There are other sellers of hosiery who prefer to conceal 
the greater part of the human figure with the view of hav- 
ing their advertising illustrations reveal little more than a 
pair of silk-clad lower limbs. The obvious lack of human 
interest occasioned by the omission, especially of the fig- 
ure’s face, is offset by the increased attention and attraction 
value given the advertised product as it is shown, giving 
pleasing and satisfying service. 

Most common among the illustrations in corset advertis- 
ing are those designed to show the article in use without 
particular reference to its specific selling points. In such 
pictures a pretty female is assuming as graceful and natural 
a pose as possible to bring out in a general way the slender- 
izing body lines likely to be obtained by those wearing the 
corset. For this purpose, both front and back views are 
favored, the woman being portrayed either in a standing 
or a sitting position. 

The illustrations used in advertising dresswear are re- 
productions of actual photographs or of drawings. In the 
photographs the advertised clothing is shown worn by at- 
tractive human models, and in a few cases. by some well- 
known society woman who does not object to having her 
likeness thus broadcast on the commercial page of a maga- 
zine. Whatever kind of feminine figure is pictured, it is 
given a pose which will exhibit to the very best advantage 
the selling features of the dress or frock offered for sale. 
Rear, front, and side views of one and the same article of 
attire are often presented by means of one set of illustra- 
tions. An example of good illustration used in this field is 
that shown in the Gera Mills advertisement, reprinted be- 
low. The names of the woman posing and of the artist are 
given to lend the message an air of individuality and 
exclusiveness. 

One of the real problems of the advertiser in the field of 
shoes is so to picture his goods in use that they will remain 
the center of attraction of the entire advertisement. Its 
solution demands artistic ingenuity, which is not always to 
be had around the corner. A good example of such in- 
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STUDY OF MRS. VAN HENRY CARTMELL 


Mrs. Van Cartmell is wearing an “ensemble” costume by Franklin 
Simon & Company especially designed in GERA MILLS’ “MOKINE” 


A matching-coat that may be used as a separate coat or as part of a new more 
elaborate “ensemble,” is made of “ Mokine,” in the ever popular penny color, 
with collar and cuffs of beaver. The straight one-piece frock, also banded with 
beaver, is made of printed velvet in harmonizing shades. “Mokine” is 
a new fabric with a soft delicious surface of the exquisite quality of moleskin. 


Fig. 24.—Individuality and Exclusiveness through Personal Reference. 
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genuity is found in the reproduction of the Hanan adver- 
tisement, which is shown below beside an advertisement of 
Frank Brothers. Both appeared in Vogue. 

- In comparing the effectiveness of these two sales mes- 
sages, even the inexperienced eye will detect deep differ- 


Fig. 25.—Superlative in Suggestive Values. 
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ences in their power to suggest and so to excite the imagina- 
tion. The one radiates human interest in almost every inch 
of space it occupies. It suggests a fastidious woman wear- 
ing becomingly the advertised boots. Moreover, the action 
at which the picture hints enhances measurably its power 


FRANK BROTHERS 


Fifth Avenue Boot Shop 


Between 47th and 48th Streets, New York 


OP modish sersion of lhe oxfard is shown 
in is lwo-e lie of lan tgard skin 
wilh lan patent Cealher tim at $18.50 


A 
eae BT BED CeCe ntsaiy 


Shoreham Hotel Bank Bldg. 


EW HAVE ST LOUTS PITTSBURGH 
xs Hotel Taft XxX Arcade Building, Jenkins oe, 


We have no agencies- Our Shoes are sold in our own Shops only 


Fig. 26.—Deficient in Suggestive Values. 
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to attract and to hold the reader’s eye. It may well be 
said that the Hanan advertisement stands for high-grade 
silent salesmanship. A message so finely conceived and 
so superbly executed can hardly fail to have a strongly 
stimulating effect. The other advertisement, while posses- 
sing a certain amount of display value, lacks power to at- 
tract attention and arouse interest, and is wholly devoid of 
association and atmospheric values in which the other is so 
rich. Here, then, is a printed message too conventional, too 
stereotyped, and too cold to command much interested 
reader attention, though it is apparently designed to sug- 
gest quality through formality. 

Where, in the field of refrigerator advertising, the prod- 
uct is shown in use, that is, where food appears in its vari- 
ous compartments, the attraction value of the picture is 
measurably enhanced. There is then an appeal to the 
imagination—the package of creamery butter, the bottle of 
fresh milk, the half of a cold boiled ham, and the luscious 
vegetables—all suggest good and valid reasons why the 
housewife needs cold storage facilities of the sort shown. 
Of course, these black and white illustrations lack the power 
to portray the one and all-important purpose which any 
and all refrigerators are sold to serve—that of keeping 
food in cold and crisp condition. This function of the article 
could be done justice only by means of highly colorful and 
exceedingly well executed pictures, the use of which would 
add greatly to the advertising cost. Taken as a whole, 
however, it is better advertisingship to show an article in 
actual use than to show it as being not in use, the refrigera- 
tor of which the leading sales qualities are construction and 
service being no exception to this rule. 

Another class of pictures used in this field are those in 
which both the article and the user, in this case usually a 
woman, are shown. Though in nearly all cases the figures 
used are not of real or known persons, there can be no 
gainsaying the fact that their appearance gives the illus- 
tration an appreciable amount of attention value, because, 
in looking at a picture in an advertisement, the human eye 
is naturally drawn first to those portions of it which rep- 
resent human beings. If the seller of refrigeration em- 
ployed photographic likenesses of attractive housewives and 
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other feminine users of his wares in his advertisements, 
such practice would in all likelihood be found objectionable 
on the ground that the reader’s attention and interest would 
largely be directed and devoted to the pretty faces and not 
to the product. When, however, merely stock cuts of human 
figures are used to give the advertising message a human 
aspect, there can be no objection to their presence on the 
ground that they distract attention from the real message 
to the whole picture. Qn the other hand, they add no little 
to the power’ of the picture to win and to hold attention. 
They ‘‘humanize’’ in the mind of the reader not only the 
illustration of the advertisement but the entire printed ap- 
peal, so that the reader will come to regard the picture of 
the refrigerator not as that of a wooden, four-legged box to 
be placed in some obscure corner of the kitchen, but as a 
convenient, clean, and thoroughly dependable preserver of 
food, well-nigh indispensable to the modern housewife. 
Where such figures are used, their faces are usually de- 
signed to register satisfaction with the advertised article 
and pride in it. 

Presenting utility pictorially—oOne of the more important 
purposes served by pictures in corset advertising is to por- 
tray some good-looking woman with long slim body lines, 
which were effected presumably by means of the advertised 
product. In some cases the corset is not shown in the ad- 
vertisement at all, text matter being employed to amplify 
that the wearing of the seller’s article is conducive to pro- 
ducing gracile figure effects similar to those portrayed. To 
prompt ready association of the advertised product with the 
picture of the attractive woman, suitable headlines, sub- 
titles, and copy in general are necessary, because frequently 
such pictures contain comparatively little which might sug- 
gest, above everything else, the merchandise of the adver- 
tiser. A much better way in which to present utility pic- 
torially is shown in the advertisement reproduced below. 
At a glance its illustration tells the reader what product is 
advertised, and, though an attractive woman is shown in 
the picture, yet the reader’s attention is not drawn to her 
pretty face, so to speak, but to the Bien Jolie Corsette. 

‘‘Comparison illustrations’’ are popular means of pic- 
turing wrong and right types of posture, and of setting off 
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poignantly the evils supposedly caused by not wearing the 
advertised corset against the benefits to be obtained from 
its use. To make such portrayal as impressive and spirited 
as possible, the advertiser relies largely on the use of ex- 
tremes—very bad effects occasioned through nonuse of his 


JIEN JoLie 


RO NOUNCED BE-ANN-JO-LEE 


CORS ETTE | 


Photo by 
Lucas-Kanarian 


Your foundation garment—does it give your figute the grace 
of line and charm of posture demanded by present day 
fashions, and expressed in this exquisite Bien Jolie Corsette? 


Write for illustrations of the newest Bien Jolie models 
BENJAMIN & JOHNES, 358 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


Fig. 27.—Picturization of Product Dominant. 
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goods set off against very good effects brought on a their 
use, 

In the advertising of ranges and stoves for kitchen use, 
illustrations portraying not only the advertised product in 
use, but showing, in addition, the results secured from such 
use are quite common. There can be but little doubt that 
a picture in which a nattily dressed housewife has just taken 
from her cookstove a tray of well-baked muffins or some 
other viand, or a picture in which a steaming dish of baked 
beans or other food is shown side by side with the range or 
stove, addresses itself more vividly to the imagination than 
one which fails to illustrate the actual results obtained from 
the use of the advertised product, which omits pictures of 
food supposedly cooked on the range or stove offered for 
sale. After all, a range is not purchased for its own sake. 
It is only a means to an end, which in this case is well- 
cooked food. So it is better advertisingship to have the 
prospective user think not of the means only—the range 
or stove—but of the end—the well-cooked food which this 
means is to realize for the interested reader. Not to picture 
the end is like showing a traffic officer with outstretched 
arms standing at the center of a city’s crossing, which 
apparently has no traffic soever. How much richer in 
imaginative values and therefore stronger in appeal be- 
comes this picture, if there are shown the results of our 
policeman’s effort—long and straight lines of well-directed 
traffic proceeding in orderly and seemingly endless fashion. 
Then the picture has fullness of meaning, real and practical 
significance. So it is with showing cooking apparatus—a 
range or a stove—as having done the work for which it was 
carefully designed and built and to accomplish which it is 
sold. 

Suggesting need through pictures.—So far as the sale of 
cosmetics is concerned, advertisements exhibiting pic- 
torially feminine faces with poor complexions, with skin 
blemishes of one kind or another, which supposedly can be 
remedied by the approved application of toilet aids, are 
not common. Instead, most advertisers in this field pre- 
fer to stress the need for their goods positively by using 
photographs of women whose faces or hands or hair it is a 
delight to look upon, since they are free from those troubles 
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which the advertised merchandise is sold to remove. The 
Warren advertisement produced below is a case in point. 
The impression value of its illustration, however, is a dis- 
agreeable one, because of the apparently abnormally large 
hands and arms. 


Cool and smooth with graceful finger tips—these hands can be yours 


If you want shapely beautiful hands 


- you cannot neglect the cuticle~ 


eX. may be ever so careful of 
your hands—wear gloves for your 
housework and gardening, never skip 
your favorite cream or lotion. 


Yet with all this care they simply 
-will not look groomed and shapely 
unless you know how to care for 
your cuticle! 


The cuticle is the most delicate 
and the most conspicuous part of the 
hand. When you just carelessly Jet 
it alone how soon it sticks to the 
nail, and is pulled out into an ugly 
white sheath that cracks and splits 
at the slightest thing. 

The cuticle grows just as fast as 
the nail, the old skin dying as the new 
grows. It is just as necessary to get 
rid of this dead skin and keep the new 
in a soft unbroken rim as to get rid 

: of the nail it~ 


Canada. 


Introductory Set—Only 12c 


Fill out this coupon and mail it with 12¢ in 
coin or stamps for the Introductory Set con- 
taining trial sizes of Cotex Cuticle Remover, 
Powder Polish, Liquid Polish, Cuticle Cream 
(Comfort), emery board and orange stick. 
Address Northam Warren, 114 Weat 17th 
St., New York, or if you live in Canada, 
Dept. V9, 200 Mountain St., Montreal, 


self as it grows out beyond the finger 
tips. This is the reason pushing back 
the cuticle is unsatisfactory, for when 
the old dead skin is left the rim is 
bound to look thick and rough. 


But you cannot safely cut it away, for 
this little rim of skin is so delicate, only 
one-twelfth of an inch above the nail root, 
that the slightest snip of the scissors into 
the new skin makes a little wound, 


HERE is one quick way to remove 

the dead skin which does not damage 
the nail or interfere with the natural growth 
ofthenew skin. This is with Cutex Cuticle 
Remover—an antiseptic liquid that loosens 
the superfluous cuticle and keeps it from 
pulling up too far over the nail. 

It is applied around the base of the nail 
after washing the hands, and shaping the 
nail tip with a Cutex emery board, The 
finger tips are rinsed and then carefully 


Nam 
Street 


City 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 


: Nortuam Warren, Dept. Vg 
114 West 17th St., New York 


I enclose 12¢ in stampe of coin for new Introductory Sct containing 
enough Cutex for six manicures, 


wiped. The super- 
fluous cuticle wipes f 
away leaving a fresh j 
rim of soft skin all 
around the nail. It is 
also the very best ¥ 
bleach for the nails 
themselves, removing 
stains and leaving the 
tips snow-white, 
Ifyou have never before tried the Cutex 
manicure you will be delighted with the 
way it transforms the appearance of the 
whole hand. You have a sense of good 
grooming that frees you from self-conscious 
awkwardness in using your hands. 


are 
Wore Curex Curieex Remover you will want the 
somplete Cutex manicure. Cutex sets can be had at 
all drug and department stores in the United States 
and Canada and chemist shops in England for 60c, 
$1.00, $1.50 and $3.00, Each contains two or 
more of the Cutex polishes: Cake or Paste Polishs 
a aptendid Powder Polish that gives the loveliest 
shell-like lustre, of Cutex Liquid Polish. 


(or P, O, box) 


Fig. 28.—Impression Value Marred by Overemphasis. 
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Pictures as amplifiers of sales features——In advertising 
corsets, frequently pictures are used for the purpose of 
making clear to the reader the numerous sales features 
which combine to produce graceful female figure effects. 
The advertiser picturizes the claims he makes for his wares, 
so that the reader will know exactly in what manner his 
corset varies from, or is superior to, other corsets. Such 
ulustrations of selling points serve to fix in the reader’s 
mind a more or less definite idea of the advantages to be 
derived from wearing a particular make of corset. They 
are, on this account, often superior to those which merely 
show the corset in use without emphasizing its outstand- 
ing advantages over others. Thus the ‘‘custom-corseted 
look,’’ the leading selling point of P. M. corsets, is given 
distinction by means of illustrations depicting the corset as 
worn by graceful, slender feminine figures. 

The use of illustrations for the purpose of amplifying 
selling points is by no means confined to corset advertis- 
ing. The application of this particular principle is very 
broad. Nor is it always done positively. The major selling 
argument that Cantilever shoes do not tire a woman’s feet 
is advanced in the copy of the advertisement reproduced 
below. The illustration is negative, showing suffering from 
foot fatigue—the condition which the Cantilever shoes are 
designed to remedy. It would have been much more win- 
ning salesmanship, had positive suggestion been applied 
and freedom from foot fatigue, as secured through the use 
of the advertised article, been shown pictorially. Moreover, 
there seems to be very little connection in the advertisement 
between the caption ‘‘What a Day!’’ and the picture. 

Illustrative emphasis of a certain sales quality seems to 
be very needful in the advertising of refrigerators, since 
many of the differences between the various makes appear 
to be rather slight, however much the manufacturers may 
be given to asserting the opposite. By playing up pic- 
torially such differences—selling qualities—the advertiser 
hopes to impress upon the reader particular features of his 
article with the view of building up in her mind not only a 
desire but a real preference for it, which, with repeated ad- 
vertising appeals, will culminate in her taking the first step 
toward buying action—personally inspecting the advertised 
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i IOMMY wouldn’t eat his break- 
| fast and was late to school — 
Peggy came home with a cold— 
and now to cap the climax, Arthur calls 
up to say that he is bringing two busi- 
ness ftiends home to dinner! I wouldn’t 
mind it so much if my feet didn’t ache; 
and I’m so tired...” 


To a woman who has been handi- 
capped by nagging shoes, ordinary 
annoyances seem like tragedies. And 
no wonder. For shoes that keep the feet 
from functioning naturally, steal allday 
from that precioys reserve of energy 
which every womah needs to keep young 
and enjoy life. Indeed, physicians have 
discovered that shoes of the wrong kind 
are often responsible for headache, 
backache, suspected rheumatism and 
other symptoms. 


How much pleasanter to wear a shoe 
that will work with the foot in- 
stead of against it; a shoe that 
will help you instead of tiring 
you, yet so smart in appearance 
that it has won the approval of 
fastidious women everywhere. 


For such is the Cantilever Shoe, 
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known to thousands of women for its 
comfort, quality-and good style. 


_The Cantilever Shoe has a close- 
fitting, flexible arch to support the arch 
of your foot buoyantly. There is no re- 
striction of foot muscles or circulation. 
Just exhilarating foot freedom that gives 

ou a springy, tireless step. And the 

eel of the Cantilever is never so high 
as to cause awkward bodily tenseness 
or harmful posture.’ 


Shapéd like the foot and flexible from 
toe to heel, the Cantilever Shoe permits 
your foot to function normally. By an. 
equal distribation of the body weight, 
the Cantilever Shoe saves you from foot 
fatigue. Natural lines, rounded toes and 
snug heels insure the most comfortable 
fit possible in any shoe. 


There are fancy Cantilever’ oxfords 
and ties and modish ps that 
appeal to a woman’s love of good 
style. A pair of Cantilever ox- 
fords will brighten the new year 
for you. Many women find that 
a change to Cantilevers acts 
like a tonic, 


(antilever 
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Fig. 29.—Negative Suggestion 


Dominant in Word and Picture. 
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goods at the local dealer’s shop. Thus the advertisers of 
electric refrigeration stress illustratively the supposed 
superiority of their article over the ice-operated refrigera- 
tor by showing the electrical cooling coil under such cap- 
tions as, ‘‘Put this in your refrigerator instead of ice,’’ or 
‘‘Cooler than ice and never melts!’’ A case in point is a 
picture topping a Kelvinator advertisement, in which em- 
phasis is placed illustratively on the selling feature that this 
electrically operated refrigerator keeps food fresh for days, 
because it maintains a temperature colder than that main- 
tained by the ice-cooled refrigerator. 

Often the function of the illustration to picturize specific 
selling points is combined with that designed to show cer- 
tain results obtained from the use of the advertised article. 
This is true especially of the advertising of kitchen ranges 
and stoves, because their selling points deal largely with 
service features, based on construction, with the things these 
cooking machines will do under certain conditions. In other 
words, illustrations of this kind constitute practically speci- 
fic assertions which the advertiser makes for his goods and 
which apparently he is prepared to prove. Local sellers of 
such kitchen equipment frequently advertise cooking dem- 
onstrations, the purpose of which is largely to prove the 
truth of the talking points and to offer interested women 
an opportunity to see the article in action. An advertise- 
ment of Estate Ranges, headed, ‘‘Uniformity here—because 
of uniformity here,’’ contains a good example of the kind 
of picture under consideration. Of course, the reader has 
to take the advertiser’s word for it that there is uniformity 
in both places. She sees uniformity, not because the picture 
suggests it, but because the words say so, and without these 
it would be impossible to tell what particular selling quality 
of the range the illustration is planned to impress upon the 
mind. However, there can be but little doubt that the pic- 
ture of the layer cake and that of the range enliven and 
enrich greatly the message to be conveyed by the headline, 
and in fact the entire text of the advertisement. They 
suggest a definite way in which this uniformity might serve 
the reader (if she were the possessor of the article) by por- 
traying, in an attractive way, the tangible results coming 
from it. 
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Pictures to make copy attractive-—Many readers of maga- 
zine stories care comparatively little for the pictures found 
in various places among the text matter. The reason for 
this may be the inadequacy of many illustrations printed 
in black and white in everyday magazines and also the fact 
that the reading and enjoyment of really worth-while stories 
is retarded rather than helped by almost any kind of pic- 
torial amplification. In many of our better periodicals the 
short stories and novels are never illustrated. That is left 
to the individual reader’s imagination. Moreover, his im- 
pression of the story is likely to be a more unified one, in 
keeping with his own mental imagings and, therefore, not 
marred by suggestions contained in rough sketches. 

There remains, however, one fundamental task, the per- 
formance of which we find intrusted even to the more or 
less irrelevant and poor illustration used in stories and 
advertisements. It is to break to the reading eye the other- 
wise monotonous and bleak appearance of a page set in 
straight type, and thus to make the reading matter seem 
shorter, more inviting. Examples of this kind of picture 
may be found on the advertising pages of almost any maga- 
zine. 

The use of human interest pictures to give variety to the 
printed page is favored in booklets even more than in ad- 
vertisements. Thus various sections of a booklet entitled, 
‘‘Hor the Sake of Happy Feet,’’ are illustrated, the pictures 
being in each case tied to the caption of the section or page, 
as the case may be. Some of the captions run as follows, 
‘“‘Does Your Back Complain of Your Feet?’’ ‘How Young 
Are Your Feet?”’ ‘‘I Don’t Go Out Much Any More,’’ and 
lend themselves quite well to general picturization. 

General observations.—T'o be efficient, pictures used for 
advertising purposes should be clear, forceful, realistic, in- 
teresting, somewhat subtle; relevant to the prospect, me- 
dium, or product; and true in their portrayal of important 
details. The last mentioned essential, though one of the 
most important, is frequently disregarded. It is said on 
excellent authority that woman, in glancing at a picture or 
what not, takes in more details than does man. Especially 
true is this of pictures painted to interest her as a member 
of the female sex, Their details must be set against a 
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genuinely feminine background, agreeable alike to glancer 
and gleaner. Such a setting should reflect the actual condi- 
tions under which the prospective purchaser uses or intends 
to use the seller’s wares. The heading, ‘‘Hnd Your Cook- 
ing Troubles with This Range,’’ topping a picture of an un- 
happy little housewife who is having all the trouble in the 
world, is a case in point. The artist chose an illustration 
wholly negative in character and detail for the graphic em- 
phasis of a thought wholly affirmative in content. <A stub- 
born, kicking mule does not work well in double harness 
with a gentle, willing horse. The atmosphere of an adver- 
tisement cannot be both positive and negative at the same 
time. The negative picture of the advertisement under 
consideration muddles and voids whatever pleasing images 
the affirmative headline may have engendered. 

When the product is shown in use, the advertiser should 
not only make sure that the human figure serving this pur- 
pose typifies the consumer of his goods, but he should also 
be certain that all necessary details in the pictorial setting 
have qualities of relevancy and naturalness. Feminine 
figures appearing in advertisements of household articles 
often do not represent housewives properly and naturally. 
Moreover, to present such figures operating, for example, an 
oven in the kitchen, when they are dressed in the clothes 
of the street or drawing room, is to give the reader of the 
advertisement occasion to exclaim, ‘‘Those people don’t 
know anything about a housewife’s real problems and 
affairs!’’ and to cause her to lose confidence in the seller’s 
statements as well as in his goods. To forestall such nega- 
tive impressions, it is always wise to submit the picture, 
before publication, to a woman who has the prospective 
purchaser’s viewpoint. Such practice, regularly observed, 
would enable many a seller of goods for women to 
strengthen his advertising appeal materially, and so to make 
it more successful. 

Now a word in regard to naturalness of reproduction. I 
am opposed to the use of extravagant appeals, be they ver- 
bal or pictorial. Exaggeration in diction is treated else- 
where in this writing. I am concerned here with pictures 
whose portrayal of essential details is out of all proportion 
to actual conditions. Take, for example, the Cutex adver- 
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tisement, reproduced on page 182. The hands and fingers 
shown therein are abnormally large. Their unnatural size 
spoils an otherwise good and suitable picture appeal. I am 
at a loss to understand how any reader of this advertise- 
ment could desire such hands as the copy suggests to be 
hers. No matter ‘‘how cool and smooth the graceful finger- 
tips’’ may be, the hands are unsightly, shockingly so, to the 
sensitive woman. Of course, I understand the view- 
point of the advertiser who, by means of such magnifying, 
aims to center attention on the model’s hands and fingers 
and not on her face or other parts of the body. But I am 
convinced that the ugliness of the unusual size is very likely 
to turn whatever attention such a picture may receive into 
unfavorable attention. 

The picture used in a hosiery advertisement which I have 
in my files is fully as objectionable for much the same rea- 
son. The magazine reader chancing upon it finds herself 
startled by a figure whose legs are oversized, to put it 
mildly. If this constitutes first-class modern advertising 
‘‘art,’’ it is high time that we bid such absurd exaggeration 
a none-too-fond and most emphatic farewell. Needless to 
say, this illustration is ‘‘tactless’’ in the extreme. It leaves 
nothing to the imagination. Its gross deceptiveness cannot 
but grate upon the sensitiveness of any refined and intelli- 
gent woman. 


CHAPTER X 
PIQUING CURIOSITY 


Women are proverbially curious. A clever appeal aimed 
at this habitual tendency to satisfy the craving for knowl- 
edge is usually resultful. Headlines put in question form 
are, almost without exception, designed to serve as ‘‘eye- 
traps’’ by exciting the curiosity of the glancer. Their use 
is not confined to any one commodity, though question- 
crowned advertisements seem to be most plentiful in the 
field of aids to beauty. Here is a miscellaneous list of 
curiosity-stimulating headlines gleaned from a variety of 
advertisements: 


How Small Is a No. 5 Foot? (Shoes.) 

Are Yours the Lines of Youthful Flexibility? (Corsets.) 

Are You the Woman 

Who Always Knows?  (Books.) 

Does Your Chin Line Suggest Age? (Cosmetics.) 

Why Not a ‘‘Vacation’’ for Wives? (Electric Cleaners.) 

Are Your Gums Suffering from a Lifelong Slumber? (Tooth 
paste. ) 


In addition to arousing curiosity, some of these headlines 
perform other functions. In the second, the happy phrase, 
‘‘lines of youthful flexibility,’’ very appropriately suggests 
the molding of feminine figure lines, one of the most impor- 
tant selling features of the corset. ‘‘Lines of youthful 
flexibility’? impresses the mind’s eye almost instantly and 
creates desire. 

‘“‘Does Your Chin Line Suggest Age?’’ in which the em- 
phasis is placed on the personal pronoun, directly suggests 
a positive answer. The question put in this wise is intended 
to place the reader on the defensive, to make her feel 
‘“ouilty,’’ for, if the lines of her chin do not suggest age, 
then the headline represents wasted effort,and the adver- 
tisement is sure to be passed up. 
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‘“‘T didn’t know that gums ever went into a ‘lifelong slum- 
ber’ and, therefore, are subject to suffering,’’ a woman is 
likely to say to herself upon reading the headline used by 
the seller of tooth paste. ‘‘I wonder if that could possibly 
be the trouble with my gums!’’ That is the line of thought 
the advertiser wishes the reader of this caption to adopt. 

Whenever headings are phrased into questions for the 
purpose of attracting the attention of the curious, they 
should be relevant to the subject of the advertisement and 
not serve as ‘‘blinds.’’ Furthermore, he who uses them 
must be careful to word them so that they will not offend 
even the most sensitive reader. ‘‘Does Your Chin Line Sug- 
gest Age?’’ and ‘‘Are Yours the Lines of Youthful Flexi- 
bility?’’ are likely to make the sensitive woman feel 
‘‘onilty’? to the point of resentment. In such eases it is 
much safer to use the conditional clause and to say: ‘‘If 
your chin lines suggest age,’’ and ‘‘If you desire the lines of 
youthful flexibility,’’ wear such and such a corset. 

The advertising of books—printed information—is 
largely based on the inquisitive instinct, the desire to 
quench the thirst for knowledge. The book advertisement 
(Fig. 30) which puts to the reader one query after another 
in interesting, climactic fashion is a good example of printed 
salesmanship prepared to impress the curious mind. In 
attempting to answer the various queries enumerated, the 
feminine reader is almost certain to come upon one or more 
to which she cannot find a satisfactory solution, which is 
exactly the effect the advertising message is intended to 
produce. 

Most advertisements that bear question-headings are of 
the informational type, and for this reason should be aimed 
at supplying the reader with vital information—concerning 
the seller’s wares. The following is one of this kind. Its 
original headline is exceptionally strong in piquing curi- 
osity; this the text matter is intended to satisfy. 

The following bits of dialogue constituted practically the 
entire copy of two illustrated, full-page spreads. They are 
used here very effectively to awaken a keen desire to read: 


Elizabeth: And I thought they were the most happily married 
couple in the world! 


“$4, 


Royal octavo, 
jeloth, 530 pp. 
84 postpaid. 


Are You the Woman 
WHO ALWAYS KNOWS? 


Are you the hostess who never makes mistakes, the: woman 
to whom her friends always come when they aren’t quite 
sure, the woman whose ipse dixit is taken by all her circle, 
without question? Do they ask you things like this. .  ? 


At which side of a man does a woman sit in a motor? 
What is the etiquette of visiting boxes at the opera? 
At what age are children formally introduced? 


Does every guest oe to his hostess on arriving 
and leaving a party? 


Is it obligatory for a man to ask his hostess to dance? 
How are subscription dances managed? 
How does one send messages on cards? 


What titles are used on cards? When may cards 
be left and when may they be sent? 


What would. be the most moderate tips for servants 
at a country house? 


Fashions change—in what to do, as well as in what to wear. 
Perhaps you think you know the-correct answers to all 
these questions. ... But.... dre you sure? If not, 
why not rake sure ‘today? it will cost you only $4. And 
what’s that—as a social insurance premium? 


VOGUE'S 
BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 


The foundation of good breeding; formal and informal entertaining; 
distinction in dress, speech and correspondence; alterations in present- 
day social usage; and many other questions are set forth in Vogue's 
new Book of Etiquette. By the editors of Vogue, the acknowledged 
court of authority in America on all debatable niceties of good form. 


To order by mail, use this coupon 


19 West 44TH Street, New York 


Please send me one copy 
of Vogue's Book of Etiquette. 
T enclose $4. 


Miss 


Mrs... e006 
Mr. 


Street... cccccccereccesvevesresvcrensootsaseserssasiceee 


City.....- scccccescccesceeesscsceSthtOsscaccoccwssereses SS dee 


Fig. 30.—To Arouse Desire for Information 
through Interrogation. 
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No.1 Cleansing. 75 So 
JNo.2 Tissue Builde@ ae 


ang, $1. 


Do You Look 


Young 


In The Morning ? 


NCE upon a time, shaded lamps. 


and moonlight could cover a mul- 
titude of poor complexions. Now the 
smart womanis theever-active woman, 
and she must brave bright morning 
sunlight with skin that is fresh and 
rosy and young as the dawn. 


A few minutes’ care évery day will 
keep the skin clear, unlined, and 
youthful. The Cheramy Treatment 
simply bids one cleanse, nourish, and 
protect the skin. 


First, comes absolute cleanliness. The 
clogging impurities that hide deep 
down at the base of the pores must 
be stirred up and taken away with the 
gentle oils of Cheramy Youth Cream 
No. 1. This leaves the skin free to 
breathe—leaves it with a transparent 
glow, like the bloom on children’s faces. 


If lictle wrinkles appear around the 
eyes, and “laughing lines” deepen into 
creases from nose to mouth, it is be 
cause the staryed tissues must have. 
nourishment. Cheramy Youth Cream: 
No. 2 is the overnight cream, to build) 
up firm new tissue, relax tired, drawn! 
skin, and smooth out the aging lines.- 
This cream wins the skin back to 
lovely youth, 


Protection from sun, dust, and wind ts. 
essential, too. Before applying rouge 
and powder, always .use Cheramy 
Youth Cream No. 3, so that no ex- 
ternal influence can change the deli- 
cate color and texture of your skin. 
You will love the fresh Springtime 
fragrance of these three wonderful 
creams—The Three Cheramy Youth 
Creams. 


Your toilet-goods shop has this new Complexion Treatment for you. 
Obtainable also at most shops is a generous package containing Three Trial 
Tubes at fifty cents, If not obtainable at your shop, send coupon below, 


CHERAMY 


YOUTH CREAMS 


. amy 


enclose soc and my 
‘shame, t 


Chetamy, Inc.,539 West45th St. 
~ Dept. V-§ NewYorkCity 


Fig. 31.—An Interrogative Headline Piquing 
Curiosity through Emphasis on the Per- 


sonal. 
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Andrew: Well, there are things that even wives and husbands 
don’t discuss. 


Harriet: You don’t mean to tell me you refused to see him 
again! Why? 
Dorothy: Well, it’s something I don’t want to talk about. 


The title ‘‘ Hidden Wells of Poison’’ may prompt inquiry, 
but as a headline for a tooth paste advertisement addressed 
to women it is objectionable, because of its extreme negative 
suggestion. 

There is another interesting aspect of the appeal to 
curiosity of which much is made in the advertising of toilet 
aids. Its outstanding purpose is to invest a given kind of 
merchandise with an air of mystery. ‘‘Mysticum,’’ the 
name of a perfume, illustrates this point to a certain extent. 
Its sound, though not euphonious because of the harsh end- 
ing, suggests the mysterious. A still better illustration is 
furnished by the advertiser who asserts that the manufac- 
ture of his toiletries is based on a secret formula, which, 
fortunately, the maker was in the unique position of having 
stolen, or bought from its originator—usually a woman pos- 
sessed of beauty rare, and acclaimed by all the world. To 
proclaim advertisingly that a certain perfume or cold cream 
is concocted by means of such and such common ingredients 
in a smelly chemical laboratory, according to technical for- 
mulas based on successful experimentation (as do adver- 
tisers of some shaving creams), would be to make a state- 
ment too ingenuous and wholly devoid of the imaginative 
atmosphere of romance and mystery with which every 
woman delights to associate the comeliness of her sex. So, 
instead, many a piece of sales literature is made to stir in 
the reader a profound feeling of mysterious expectation and 
a desire to possess the wondrous beauty secrets now re- 
vealed for the first time and now purchasable in generous 
quantities! 

Nowadays actresses and others whose work makes im- 
perative their frequent appearance in the public limelight 
and who on this account pay strict attention to maintaining 
facial contour and color natural as well as lovely often are 
supposed to treasure and guard closely beauty secrets un- 
known to, and unobtainable by, most other women. A good 
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case in point is the letter following. It is framed wholly 
about an almost irresistible appeal to curiosity, the effect 
of which is appreciably heightened by the use of language 
whose tone touches a chord intimately personal and ‘‘girl- 
ish.’’ In this latter respect the letter presents the extreme. 


anc Lhe for Med 
Ambient and g and whe trl mea 
Meat that wre on. 


Page 1. 


Fig. 32 (2 pages).—An Intimately Personal and Well-nigh Irresistible 
Appeal to Feminine Curiosity. 
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The message is dressed in jet-black imitation handwriting, 
which contrasts well with the blue background of a four- 
page sheet of note paper of good quality. With the letter 
goes an attractive four-page leaflet, also blue. 

Further illustrations of advertising, in which has been 


hen phowed me tow sergatsvrety make 
June rctomehed atthe hi Londiheeste 
tlh mathe hial mati ily 


MGB 
5 a poe on 


aes Reb About , 
hut i ee OS aie 
our Fut Son Pe 


jit Bb heer te rude Lurcat Lo ted: 


Page 2, 


capitalized the ‘‘beauty secret’’ idea, are given on the fol- 
lowing page. 
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Beauty’s secret solved in Splendor’s latest powder.— 
Splendor’s leadership in creating beauty aids has compelled the 
pursuit, through long and devious paths, year after year, of 
that secret of the centuries—a perfectly combined beauty 
powder. 


Leona Libbé inherits these youthifying formulas.— 

To her own daughter the fair Southerner bequeathed the knowl- 
edge of her favorite ingredients. Leona Libbé is her daughter’s 
daughter. From New Orleans’ ancestors she has inherited 
beauty formulas as precious as a prince’s ransom! Early in 
life Leona Libbé began to share her invaluable beauty aids with 
friends who, in turn, wished to share these youthifying gifts 
with others, and, before she realized it, the circle had widened 
until Leona Libbé was surrounded by a self-elected clientéle, 
imploring her to set up a laboratory and to produce her beauti- 
fiers in large quantities. 

Inspired by this glowing enthusiasm, Leona Libbé has estab- 
lished a salon where she may share her secrets of lasting 
charm and youthfulness with other women.* 


Corresponding to the popular phrase ‘‘beauty secret’’ in 


cosmetics advertising, are such phrases as ‘‘secret of style,’’ 
‘‘secret of the well-dressed woman,’’ ‘‘real secret of figure 
charm,’’ and ‘‘miracle wrought in change of figure.’’ 


* Extract from ‘‘Youth’s Treasury,’’ Leona Libbé, Inc., p. 10. 


CHaptTerR XI 
PERSUADING BY FLATTERY 


Flattery, which the Standard Dictionary defines as ‘‘un- 
due or insincere praise,’’ is employed in copy addressed to 
women usually as a means of persuasion. In general, it 
seems to have won for itself a large place in American 
salesmanship, both personal and written. This statement 
anyone whose contact with modern methods of salesman- 
ship is intimate can prove to his own satisfaction. Flattery, 
as used in the advertising of various feminine commodity 
fields, almost always constitutes a cogent emotional, and 
not a_reason-why, appeal. That is probably the cause of 
its being so effective when used with discretion. The per- 
son so flattered directly or indirectly is, for the moment 
at least, overwhelmed with feelings of pride, self-impor- 
tance, vanity, and sweet selfishness in general, which, if 
they do not prejudice her, at least influence considerably the 
direction of her thoughts. Many women resent open and 
direct praise in written or personal salesmanship, probably 
because they suspect the ulterior motives which prompt its 
use. However, if made indirectly, in a subtle manner, they 
will not only accept this undue praise as a real compliment, 
but often will react to it in a way very favorable to the one 
using it. 

Note the subtle compliment in the Tre-Jur advertise- 
ment, which illustrates well the art of flattering woman 
indirectly. 


Further Illustrations of Copy Designed to Flatter 


There is indirect flattery in the phrases, ‘‘women who are 
overfastidious about their riding clothes,’’ and, ‘‘the best 
dressed American women,”’ as deftly used in the communi- 
cation on page 199. 
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Sometimes the very form, tone, and phraseology of a let- 
ter are intimations of the high regard which the writer has 
for the recipients of his letters. The very formality of the 
message on page 200, as brought about by the use of 
the third person and by the distinctive typographical ar- 


ee) UNKNO 


Nene cert her psa te 


There are thousands like her 


Turse days—when delightful wo- 

men familiar to Fame are endorsing 
this cream and that rouge or perfume 
—we take secretjoy intheknowledge 
that countless beauties, unknown to 
greatness, are using Tre-Jur Compacts 
and Tre-Jur Face Powder, . . 


dud fating in them, the final touch 


WEN BEA UOT Y age 


preme convenience. They are ex- 

uisice in their form and contents. 

hey represent greater value than any 
compacts in America. And speaking 
of Value—do you know Tre-Jur Face 
Powder? Exquisite in quality, silken 
soft—in a lovely box of generous 
size—at 50c. 


to Charm. Sold at_your favorite store or sent direct 
For the name Tre-Jur has become the by us. Compact refills are always available. 
popular Symbolof peer emcee its | House of TreJur, Inc,, 19 W. 18th St,N.Y. 


22 Rue La Lande—Paris 


me a pues [UfPL 


FACE POWDERS AND COMPACTS 
© 1926 H, of T. Ine, 


use by beauties famed and beauties 
unsung, is not only habit, but Fashion. 
Tre-Jur Compacts have captured the 
Feminine W orld forthreequitesimple 
reasons. . , They are designed for su- 


Fig. 33.—Indirect Flattery. 
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rangement, constitute emphatic, indirect testimony of the 
respect in which this firm holds its feminine patrons. 

‘“My product will enable you to express your various 
moods,’’ as found in the field of cosmetics, is distinctly flat- 
tery. A profitable end to aim at, after once having induced 
a woman to buy a particular brand of merchandise, is to 
persuade her to purchase a number of different kinds of it 


FIFTH AVENUE at 38™ STREET 
NEW YORK 


Aldersgate 
London EE 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FoR 
AQUASCUTUMS 


March 27, 19™ 


Dear Madame: 


The Riding Habit Shop fs preSenting 
for women who are ultra fastidious about their 
riding clothes - the new habit with master-made 
breeches at $68.00. 


These habits embody the English 
conservatism in tailoring, following the long 
line of coat which the English woman prefers, 
and having the flaring breeches, close fitting 
at the knee, usually found only in custom-made 
habits. 


So that you may appreciate the 
quality of these riding habits, we are enclosing 
cuttings of the fabrics, which are oxford or 
brown melton cloth fdr the coats and tan whipcord 
for the master-made breeches, forming the smart 
riding habit the English tailors make for the 
best dressed American women who order their habits 
in London. 


Riding Hats - Shirts - Crops and 
all the required accessories - in 
the English manner. 


Yours very truly, 


Fig. 34.—Flattery through Class Distinction. 
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regularly. This is done to increase consumption and sale 
of the product. 

To promote the manufacture and sale of eyeglasses, the 
advertisement suggests to the young man or woman the 
wearing of a different pair of glasses for different occa- 
sions. ‘‘You wouldn’t think of wearing the same dress or 
suit at a formal dinner which you wear at the horse race; 


Jd SALES 


FOUR HUNORED AND FIFTEEN FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Some time in May, illustra- 
tions of the new spring and 
summer shoes will be sent 
OUte 


In the meantime, if a descrip- 
tion.,or the style desired is 
given, shoes will gladly be 


sent on approvale 


J & J Slater assure Mrs. F, 
B. Crowley that orders by 
mail receive interested and 
personal attention. 


February 4th 


Fig. 35.—Flattery through Formality. 
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then why wear the same pair of glasses all day long?’’ the 
copy teases. Likewise, when an advertisement is headed, 
‘‘Hivery Woman Is a Rainbow; and to match the various 
hues of her changeable self, Mandelé suggests these several 
sympathetic perfumes,’? we know that the purpose is to 
induce the customer to purchase larger quantities of the 
seller’s goods by obtaining different kinds of them. In this 
instance, every advertisement in the series features, in head- 
line and text, the assertion that every woman is a ‘‘rain- 
bow,’’ a variety of colorful moods, which she should suitably 
match by means of a number of the seller’s perfumes. KEx- 
tracts from the copy run: 


To emphasize your charm you need at least two perfumes, each 
one, in itself, expressive of a phase of your individuality. 

And these two basic perfumes you will blend to make a third 
fragrance essentially personal and unique. This is the way in 
which the fashionable women of Paris and of all Europe are using 
these exceedingly smart perfumes of Surely there is no 
more delightful method of A UrGsing the interesting complexity 
of your nature! 

If you are conventional, epee: stately—fond of society and 
of beauty—you will choose ; 

If you are worldly, sophisticated, smart—fond of adventure 
and attention—you will choose : 

If you are romantic, elusive, imaginative, fond of freedom 
and novelty, you will ae 

If you are demure, but with a fdden sparkle—fond of nature 
and of travel—you fal choose 


The whole is more or less indirect flattery of a clever sort: 
‘“You, fair woman, possess certain desirable character qual- 
ities; therefore you will choose such and such a variety of 
my product!’’ The advertiser suspects, and rightly so, that 
probably the majority of women are not in the habit of 
buying more than one kind of perfume; therefore, to help 
them to justify in their own minds the change from one to 
a number of perfumes with its increased expenditure, he 
adds: ‘‘This is the way in which the fashionable women 
of Paris and of all Europe are using these exceedingly 
smart perfumes.’’ For, while many a woman might not be 
desirous of obtaining two or three different kinds of per- 
fume just for the sake of expressing her ‘‘rainbow moods”’ 
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and ‘‘complexities of nature,’’ either of which, it is safe to 
assert, she would find it difficult to match with the proper 
perfumes (!), she may, on the other hand, be persuaded to 
do so when she learns that ‘‘the fashionable women of 
Paris and of all Europe are using perfumes in this way.’’ 
Here are further quotations from advertisements belonging 
to the same series: 


Inthe smart capitals of Murope. sb. s-. cose © anc eee eee 


Fashionable women blend perfumes to match their rain- 
bow moods. On their dressing tables are several bottles of 
perfumes, each one chosen to express a different feeling, to suit a 
different gown, to match a different phase of the owner’s rainbow 
self. 


Chypre, the new perfume. Send for it at once; it is ac- 
claimed the most fashionable in Europe. Be the first of your set 
to have the distinguished perfume. 


Sousouki is soft, appealing. It is the wistful fragrance of sachet. 
It is fitting especially for softly feminine frocks, for intimate tea 
parties, for pretty underthings. 


Where the printed sales appeal is aimed at influencing 
those interested in stockings, which above all else are fash- 
ionable, a bit of flattery is often resorted to in an effort 
to lend the copy piquancy. The fact that such compliments 
are usually indirect and implied makes them in woman’s 
eyes the more acceptable. To illustrate: ‘‘Beautiful 
women will want the same quality,’’ is to say to the reader, 
‘*You, Madam, being a beautiful woman, will naturally 
want the same quality,’’ there probably being no woman 
who does not think of herself as being beautiful in at least 
one or more respects. The advertiser’s aim is, of course, 
to have the reader associate beauty in hosiery with beauty 
in women and vice versa, and to make women more con- 
scious of the outer appearance of the stockings they wear. 

Flattery is the keynote also in these excerpts: ‘‘Your 
ankles bear eloquent testimony to your taste in dress,’’ 
‘Stockings for the possessor of trim, bewitching ankles,’’ 
and ‘‘Hosiery that hugs your slender ankle.’’? The first im- 
plies that the reader has ankles that can display taste in 
dress; the second is designed to flatter her into taking for 
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granted that she is the ‘‘possessor of trim, bewitching 
ankles,’’ or else to make her believe that, by purchasing and 
wearing the advertised article, she will graduate, if you 
please, into the class of women who possess this particular 
style of fashionable ankle! 

‘*My Product will aid you in the Expression of Your In- 
dividuality’’—one of the appeals employed in cosmetics 
copy—is designed to flatter indirectly. The charm of pos- 
sessing an individuality rare and distinctive fascinates 
woman. It always pleases her—this being told directly or 
indirectly that she is unlike every other woman in certain 
praiseworthy respects. 


Illustrations 


What woman does not desire that charm of loveliness which in- 
dividualizes her, and attracts others so irresistibly? 

Women who know have found the secret of this charm of per- 
sonal fragrance in Fraey Bath Luxuries—in the bath crystals, 
soap, and dusting powder whose fragrance pervades the whole 
body, supplying that elusive, delightful aura that becomes so dis- 
tinctively one’s very own.* 

Individuality—the rarest attribute of charm—finds its truest 
expression in the Coty powder. The tones of the face powder, 
subtly varying for each type, the lasting fragrance of all Coty 
powders, are especially designed to accentuate the fascinating dif- 
ferences of personality.” 

Chaloix, the artist—he who has learned to express a woman’s 
sauere aie ae in beautiful lines, in color, in fabrics—Chaloix has 
turned to perfumes. 


He has studied the personality of woman. And he has found 
a new way for each woman to find the perfume which best suits 
her, which expresses her own particular style. 


Thus it is made easy for you to identify, by the wrapping on the 
flacon, the perfume within. The one which expresses your per- 
sonality. Subtly, discreetly, as you would have it expressed. 
Telling a little, promising much, betraying nothing. Perfumes by 
which you may at last accurately reflect your character, your 
personality. 


1 Extract from Fracy advertisement appearing in Vogue, F. R. Arnold & Co. 
2From an advertisement by Coty, Inc., in Vogue. 
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Phrases designed to emphasize self and variety of a person’s 
complexes, as found in three half-page advertisements in Vogue: 


To emphasize self: 
Your radiant self. 


Her changeable self. 
Interesting complexity of your nature. 


To emphasize variety of 

a person’s complexes: 
Rainbow moods. 
Rainbow of perfumes. 
Rainbow personality. 
Rainbow of thoughts. 


Flattery has, as we have seen, its place in advertising just 
as it has its place, for instance, in conversation. Whoever 
aspires to stir feminine vanity by flavoring his advertising 
copy with praise of woman’s personal charm or accomplish- 
ment should ever proceed with fine caution and wise modera- 
tion, for the feminine reader is on the alert to suspect and 
detect any intention on the laudator’s part to lure her on 
only in order ultimately to draw from her purse the 
almighty dollar. He must be a writer-salesman who knows 
the nature of woman, knows even better its mode of prob- 
able reaction to a sales appeal which, in part, directly or 
indirectly, is conferring praise. He must wreathe about his 
message, in pen strokes tender and deft, an air so appar- 
ently refined, so undeniably sincere, and so superbly suited 
to medium, subject, and prospect that Madame will read 
and in due time act upon his suggestions, and so pay visible 
and material tribute to his subtle art. 


CHAPTER XII 
WHEN HEALTH IS THE CHIEF APPBRAL 


Health and style—Inducing women to buy goods on the 
score that their use will directly or indirectly make them 
healthy, or enable them to retain their health, is the central 
theme of many a printed sales message in such commodity 
fields as cosmetics, soaps, corsets, and shoes. However, 
the appeal is seldom made on its own strength, sellers of the 
commodities just mentioned finding it most effective when 
it is closely linked to the strong desire which women mani- 
fest for beauty, style, and comfort. The purchase of tooth 
paste and food is also often urged on health grounds. 

In the field of so-called beauty aids the gist of the appeal 
is: ‘‘Buy, because my product will bring you health first, 
then beauty.’’ Human health is the foundation—of- human 
beauty. The latter can_hardly exist without the former, 
since health sustains whatever beauty the physical body 
may have been graced with by nature. By the way, regard- 
ing the matter from the standpoint of the seller of cosmetics, 
the attractive woman is in all probability as heavy a con- 
sumer of his goods as is the one not so fortunate, whose 
society may correspondingly be in less demand and who 
would therefore not find it needful to resort to the use of 
toiletries as often as her rival. 

The majority of toilet aids to beauty as advertised in the 
leading women’s magazines are for exterior application— 
powders and lipsticks to remove the shine and to deepen 
color, facial creams of endless variety to keep the pores 
clean and open and small, perfumes to produce ‘‘personal 
fragrance,’’ and the thousand and seven other things which 
find their way into a woman’s vanity case or onto her 
boudoir table. They are at best nothing but artificial means 
with few, if any, health-giving powers. Distributors who 
advertise them know this as well as do most of the persons 
who use them. 
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As a rule, we do not find much sales literature in this 
field in which the health-bringing idea, in addition to the 
beauty-giving, is stressed, unless it be in a minor way. A 
conspicuous exception to this rule are the advertisements 
of the maker of toiletries who not only advertises and sells 
them, but who likewise maintains a beauty salon for apply- 
ing them personally. In many cases this versatile business 
person is a woman, often with a foreign (preferably 
French) sounding name, supposedly gifted in the discovery 
of keys to feminine beauty secrets. To her, fashionable 
and other women (as well as some men) flock to have re- 
moved from their faces what is there written too plainly 
concerning the effects of yesterday’s nervous strain or of 
yesteryear’s indulgent habits of living. Writes the author 
of ‘‘The Story of Dorothy Gray’’ in part: 


At last she took a suite of lovely studios on Fifth Avenue, hired 
a woman interior decorator to furnish them in charming willow 
with pink upholstery, and created soft roseate lights and an atmos- 
phere scented as with flowers. She surrounded herself with young 
girls gowned in delicate Quaker gray, who were put through a 
thorough apprenticeship in her methods of beautifying femininity. 
The place radiated harmony and cheer. 

As a magnet attracts steel needles, women flocked to Dorothy 
Gray—wives of millionaires, and actresses whose beauty and fame 
make them envied. Women sometimes came closely veiled, as if 
ashamed that they were clinging to their youth and beauty. Some 
told her of their vital yearnings to hold on to their own—the 
admiration of the public, or their husbands, or their big salaries! 
New Yorkers of the exclusive set—wives of millionaires and act- 
resses whose intense life exhausts and ages them before their time 
—all came to Dorothy Gray to be revivified. 


Naturally, the key argument, ‘‘My product will bring you 
health first, then beauty,’’ is featured in the sales literature 
of beauty specialists prepared to give treatments productive 
of health. Of this, a good example is the following letter: 


My dear Miss Landett : 


One always associates beauty and youth. But youth, they say, 
is health. Then beauty is health! And that is a maxim truer than 
all the rest. For the years have nothing to do with beauty, if one 
has singing health. 
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True beauty is not built on so ephemeral a thing as youth. 
Beauty has its roots deep down in important organs that func- 
tion strongly and happily. It glows in pure clean blood that flows 
quickly and laughingly. It flourishes with cool calm nerves that 
purr at their work, It blossoms from a healthy body! 


But how shall we make important organs function happily? 
How shall we make the blood dance and the nerves purr and the 
health blossom in our cheeks? With correctly planned and directed 
exercise. I have just created a set of Exercise Records particularly 
for women, not to develop muscle, but to keep the body young and 
supple and glad, and to put every organ and tissue in order for a 
elear smooth skin. 


There are several movements especially designed to eliminate 
poisons, to cleanse the blood stream of all impurities that mar the 
complexion. Other Exercises overcome sluggishness, nervousness, 
poor carriage, tired back. The regular use of the Elizabeth Arden 
Exercises for Health and Beauty, according to my individual in- 
structions, will reduce fatty parts or build up a too-thin body 
and normalize the weight in a few weeks. 


I enclose my booklet describing these wonderful Exercises, and 
also a little list of questions about yourself. If you will fill out 
this card and return it to me, I will write you telling you just how 
to use my Exercises to correct the specific faults of weight or fig- 
ure or complexion which you describe. I look forward to hearing 
from you. 

With best wishes, 

Faithfully, 


The writer of that letter stresses the health, then the 
beauty-appeal also in the following, an excerpt from ‘‘ Eliza- 
beth Arden Exercises for Health and Beauty’’: 


A Lovely Skin Is the Reward of Perfect Health 


All beauty and happiness have their foundation in radiant, 
bubbling health. 


When the blood flows sluggishly, the tissues starve, the organs 
cannot function efficiently, the complexion grows dull and faulty. 


Your body is like an exquisitely tuned motor. Food is the fuel. 
Breathing supplies the oxygen that keeps up the vital process of 
combustion in every cell, and that carries off the ‘‘smoke,’’ the 
ashes of combustion, the poisonous waste that must be got rid of or 
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it saps the splendid organism. The circulatory system of the blood 
distributes this fuel and this oxygen to the active tissues. 


Breathe deeply great lungfuls of air and you supply the increase 
of oxygen that enables the body to throw off waste and quickens 
each cell into splendid activity. 


Of the corset, which an authority defines as a ‘‘close-fit- 
ting laced bodice, worn as an undergarment,’’ the advertis- 
ing man writes: ‘To-day the corset is not a mere garment, 
but an aid to health and beauty.’’ By its use modern woman 
is enabled to retain as long as possible the slender, grace- 
ful form which is usually indicative of physical well-being 
and youth, and also to combat effectively many of the physi- 
cal discomforts occasioned by living a life abounding in ex- 
tremes, so as to prevent disfigurement. Sitting in an office 
or standing in a store day after day, overindulging in one 
form of exercise or another, consuming too much or too 
rich food, living in general a life of ease, which the luxury 
of motoring has robbed of much of the simplest and the 
most beneficial form of physical exertion—walking, these 
and many other unhealthful practices in to-day’s mode of 
living leave their mark upon the feminine figure, if they 
are not counteracted in some way. In addition, advancing 
years have a tendency to change very materially almost any 
woman’s shape—often contrary to the dictates of existing 
fashion and to personal wishes. 

Closely allied with the main purpose of the corset, as it is 
commonly worn, artificially to ‘‘slenderize’’ in accordance 
with the current mode, is the function so to hold certain 
parts of the feminine body in position as to keep the owner 
in good health despite the harmful habits imposed by an 
impatient, restless age and unnatural muscular tension dic- 
tated by the whims of farcical fashion, as, for example, the 
strain from the use of unusually high-heeled shoes. These 
two principal reasons for the use of the corset—the posses- 
sion of a slender stylish figure and the enjoyment of health 
—constitute the foundation on which the sales appeal in 
this particular field rests. It is again the old, old story of 
employing artificial devices to enhance feminine attractive- 
ness without sacrificing physical comfort. Observes a copy 
writer in this connection: ‘‘If nature has given you a prop- 
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erly proportioned figure, you are fortunate indeed! If, 
however, your figure lacks any of that natural, fundamental 
perfection, proper corseting will do much to acquire it for 
you. Many women have made the mistake of choosing their 
corsets from the viewpoint of style only. Women to-day 
realize more than ever the necessity and desirability of good 
health, body freedom, and comfort.’’ A corset to-day means 
a fashionable acquisition to a wardrobe, a comfortable sup- 
port, which enables the wearer capably to perform her vari- 
ous duties in the house, the office, or wherever she may 
happen to be. 


Illustrations 


Hygienic corsetry is the subject of the following letter 
addressed to the woman with daughters: 


THE H. W. GOSSARD CO. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE CORSETS 
1006-12 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


Dear Madam: 


The proper corseting of the youthful figure at a time when the 
growing body needs to be gently guided along proper, natural lines 
unquestionably prevents a tendency to error in balance which 
medical research shows is one of the most common causes of static 
backache and more serious conditions directly traceable to the shift- 
ing of the center of gravity, which places the whole body on a 
strain. Proper corsetry in youth also often corrects unfortunate 
figure tendencies that mar the beauty in later life. 


Gossard Junior for the girl from ten to twelve years and Gos- 
sard Misses for her sister two or three years older are two Gossard 
models especially designed to give soft, pliable support for the 
school girl. 


Our new corset department on the third floor is ready now to 
take care of the needs of the growing girl. Appointments may be 
made any school day after 3:30 or Saturday morning between the 
hours of nine and twelve. 


Our expert corsetiéres have made a special study of hygienic 
corsetry and they will be glad to consult with you regarding the 
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corset needs of your daughter without incurring any obligation on 


your part. 
Yours very truly, 


The following is the first of a series of letters written to 
follow up magazine inquiries. Though it contains good 
selling points, the message is not well suited to the feminine 
prospect. Apparently it is man’s work, even though the 
signature is that of a woman. The appeal to the reader’s 
imagination might well have been made more vivid, and the 
tone less matter of fact. 


KELLOGG CORSET COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING 
Corsets of Quality 
Jackson, Michigan 


My Reply to 
Your Inquiry: 


Enclosed is the booklet you asked for, giving complete descrip- 
tion of the Kellogg Uplift Corset, the garment which is guaranteed 
to give you satisfaction in better health, style, relief, and corset 
comfort. 


The Kellogg Uplift Corset has been the means by which thou- 
sands of women have found relief from numerous ailments, have 
corrected many ills, and at the same time have been able to dress 
better and have retained their natural good figure. 


That the Kellogg Uplift Corsets will do all this for you is what 
I want to prove without placing you under any obligation. That 
is why, as an introductory offer on Kellogg Uplift Corsets, I will 
assume the personal responsibility of sending you an Uplift Corset 
of your size on approval, to try on, and decide then if you wish 
to keep it. 


Your doctor will tell you that practically every woman under 
modern conditions of living suffers in greater or less degree from 
the settling or displacement of the abdominal muscles. By wearing 
a corset which gently uplifts and supports the organs in their 
natural position, it enables nature to take its course, restores the 
health, and at the same time improves the figure. By means of 
the scientific principle of the patented inner belt, the Kellogg Up- 
lift Corset has completely solved this problem. 
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That is why doctors so readily recommend this corset to ailing 
women. That is why it is the only corset indorsed by the leading 
good-health institute in the country. 


Do not understand that the Kellogg Uplift Corset is merely a 
health corset; it is true that it has brought health to thousands 
of women. Neither is the Kellogg Uplift Corset strictly a reducing 
corset, as it is being worn by hundreds of slender women. It has 
proved satisfactory and beneficial to all who wear it, and once you 
are correctly fitted with the Kellogg Uplift Corset, you will wear 
no other kind. 


I want you to feel at liberty to write to me personally concerning 
your needs. I have arranged a blank on which are listed a number 
of questions which, if you will fill out and send to me, will bring 
confidential personal information as to the proper corset for you 
to wear—one that will give you the service you expect. Send it 
with your order, or without, as you prefer. 


I am expecting to hear from you by return mail. Use the in- 
closed return envelope, which will insure your order receiving 
my personal attention. 

Sincerely yours, 


Katherine Kellogg. 


We find the use of advertising designed to urge woman 
to buy in order to secure health and comfort also in the 
field of footwear. For the use of excessively high heels and 
the unnatural, Chineselike cramping of her feet into a shoe 
of as small a size as possible—for style and appearance— 
modern woman pays with foot comfort and with health in 
general. Manufacturers and sellers of shoes for women 
were evidently not slow to take advantage of this situation, 
for at present there are a host of them stressing in their 
printed salesmanship the hours, even days, of walking com- 
fort and walking convenience awaiting the purchasers and 
users of their brands of footwear. So imbued have these 
firms become with the desire to make modern woman’s feet 
comfortable that the very names of their wares reflect this 
commendable tendency. Accordingly among the prominent 
brand names of shoes for women which present themselves 
to the readers of advertising in such magazines as The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and Good Housekeeping, are these: 
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Constant Comfort Shoe. 

Arch Preserver Shoe. 

Cantilever Shoe. 

Johansen’s Feeture Arch Shoe. 

Ground Gripper Walking Shoe. 

‘Foot Saver’’ Shoe. 

Martha Washington Dress and Comfort Shoe. 


Of interest in connection with the health and comfort 
appeal employed to dispose of shoes is the fact that it is 
seldom used on its own merit and for its own sake, but is 
usually knit in with some other reason why a woman should 
purchase shoes. Undoubtedly, to urge most women to buy 
a particular kind of shoe on the ground that it will enable 
them to have healthy, normal feet is to them neither a suffi- 
ciently interesting nor insistent enough reason for follow- 
ing the advertiser’s well-meant advice. 

Purchasing footwear for more health and more comfort 
is also urged pictorially, as the advertisement of Arch Pre- 
server Shoes, reproduced below, shows. The purpose of the 
picture in this case is to break to the reading eye the other- 
wise monotonous and bleak appearance of a page set in 
straight type, and so to make the reading matter seem 
shorter and more inviting. In the original, which covered 
a full page, the type used was so small as to repel rather 
than to attract the reader’s eye. If, in addition to this hand- 
icap, the advertisement had been without illustration to 
give variety to its general appearance, it would, in all 
probability, have received scant reading. To be sure, it 
may tax even a woman’s comprehension to ascribe to foot- 
wear the capacity to save human life, though, seeing the 
picture of the nurse, she may find it possible to stretch her 
imagination sufficiently to believe the exaggeration. 

Concluding comments.—In the advertising of materials 
for facial make-up, thought and import of health is seldom 
brought out directly and distinctly. The reason no doubt is 
that most of the modern toilet accessories ordinarily used 
are sold not so much to make the user healthy as to enable 
her to purchase that ‘‘healthy appearance’’—rosy lips, bril- 
liant eyes, complexion without visible blemish, natural hair 
color, and immunity from double chin, wrinkles, and the 
like. If anyone doubts this statement let him read and 
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analyze a hundred or so full-page advertisements of the 
fashionable vendors of toiletries and he will soon come to 
the conclusion that in this commodity field the health argu- 
ment is used merely as a sort of camouflage. 

I suppose the truth of the matter is that the stress and 
strain of modern city life, as well as the lack of physical 


“T really believe these shoes 
have saved many lives!” 


Little chapters from the story of how the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe changed the ideas of the Nation. No. $ 


NURSE, in a Los Angeles hospital, 
was handling an extremely serious 
child case, The little patient re- 
quired the most exacting care,” and the 
nurse was on her feet continuously. 

She was here, there, everywhere, at- 
tending to the minutest wante of the 
paticnt, seemingly unconscious of th: 
physical effort required. 

And not only was she able to handle 
all the details of the nursing itself, but 
never did she lose her calm, cheerful manner, her wholesome 
perspective. 

‘And the physician expressed his appreciation of her service 
by giving her additional duties to perform, exacting from her 
an even greater effort than a nurse is supposed to put forth. 
Plainly, a large share of the burden of bringing the child 
through was on the shoulders of the nurse. 

The child's mother, tora with grief and fear, watched 
closely the desperite fight to save the life. She felt so help- 
less herself that she could only marvel at the seemingly in- 
exhaustible energy of the other woman. 

On the third day the crisis passed and the feeble little pulse 
began to grow strong again. Soon the danger point was 
passed. The mother’s happiness was almost over-thadowed by 
her gratitude. 

“Oh, you were so wonderful,” she said to the nurse. “You 
Saved my baby's life. I don’t understand how you could do +0 
much.” 

The nurse smiled. “Why, I didn’t think about anything 
except to help the patient.” 

“But how can you be on your feet all day long? 
become unbearable after a few hours,” 

“{ hear so many mothers exy such things as that,” replied 
the nurse. “It seems to me that nearly all women have foot 
trouble, especially mothers who have responsibilities. I any 
glad you have spoken about this, because I can help you 
T have helped so many.” 

‘Then the told about the Arch Preserver Shoes she wore. 
She explained the built-in arch bridge that holde up the 
delicately formed weight-carrying structure of the foot so 
there can be no sagging or straining. She explained the flat 
tread of the inside of sole that prevents cramping and pinch- 
ing of the blood-vessels and nerves because the forepart of the 
foot is allowed to spread naturally when weight is put on it. 

She also told of the different system of fitting which ine 
sured that these advantages are afforded to every wearer, 
because the Arch Preserver Shoe is fitted to the foot and 
not merely over it. The foot arch rests in exactly the right 
position on the built-in bridge. 

The mother was delighted, “I shall have to get a pair of 
these shoes right away. I'll wear them to do all of my work in.” 

“But you should wear them all the time. Your feet need 
support at one time just as much as another.” 

“Yes, I suppote so. But aren't the Arch Preserver Shoes 
a bit plain? Don't you put on something different when you 
£0 out on the street?” 

“No, I never wear anything else. I have other pairs, some 
that are more fashionable than these I'm wearing. We try 
to dress simply here in the hospital, you know. But you can 
get any otyle you wish, I even wear them to dancer—when 
T have time to dance.” 

For a time nothing was said. The mother wae silent. She 
teemed to have lost her enthusisem. The nurse continurd 
with her story. “I know what you are thinking. You have 
an idea these shoes are different in some way, and that they 


My feet 


THE 


ARCH PHESERVER 


SHOE 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 


are tiff and hard. But you're wrong. They are free and 
easy. Why, you'll feel like running and jumping. You'll 
never have the tiniest little ache or pain no matter if you 
are on your feet all day and all evening. 

“The ordinary woman doesn't seem to realize that her 
feet are’ vitally important every day—no matter what she 
may do, She doesn’t appear to understand that it is almost 
impossible for 2 woman to have good health without healthy 
feet, and that to be efficient without good fect is practically 
impossible.” 

‘The mother looked at the other woman seriously. “No, I 
wasn't thinking about that at all. I’m going to wear them. 
‘That's settled. I wae just thinking what a wonderful thing 
it is for you to be able to have such shoes as these in your 
work here. It frightens me to think what might have hap- 
pened to my baby if you had had to wear such shoes as 
I've been wearing.” F 

“Yeu,” replied the nurse, “You're quite right. I really be- 
lieve these shocs have helped me save many lives, They enable 
me to keep my mind on what I'm doing. Why, I never give a 
thought to my feet now. A delicate case requires absolute 
concentration. One little thing neglected or furgotten might 
be dangerous.” 

A letter came from that mother a few weeks ago, She told 
of the nurse and how she had tried the Arch Preserver Shoe 

“These shoes have changed my life. I enjoy being around. 
I enjoy entertaining. I enjoy walking. I play golf now. 
Think of this, when I used to find myself completely worn- 
out after being on my feet only an hour or so. 

“Last week I went out with my busband and little girl, and 
we really climbed a mountain. Can you imagine that?” 

And 0 thousands of women are learning, to take shoes 
seriously, and they are being repaid many fold for the thought 
they are giving to the subject, If it is worth while to.be happy, 
then it is worth while to think of shoes. If it is worth while 
to be successful in life, in home work, in social activities, then 
it ie worth while to think of shoes. 

The Arch Preseever Shoe has changed the footwear ide 
of the Nation because it provides the correct foundation fut 
the feet and at the same time allows the enjoyment of the 
mort fashionable styles. 


Copyright 1924 
The Selby Shoe Co. 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Look for this Trade-Mark 
Mt is om the sole and lining of every genuine 
Arch Preserver Shoe. Sold by 2000 dealers. Styles 
Jor all occasions, All widths, AAAA to BE. Made 
for women and misses by only The Selby Shoe 
Co., Portsmouth, Ohioy for men by E. T. Wright 
& Co., Inc., Rockland, Mass, 


P THE SELBY SHOE CO, 
206 Seventh St., Portsmouth, Ohio 
Makers of Women's Fine Shoes for more thon 
Forty years 
Send for this interesting booklet— 
“HOW TO KEEP YOUR FEET YOUNG” 


The Selby Shoe Co., 206 7th St., Portamouth, O. 


Please send postpaid your booklet, No, 196, 
“How to Keep Your Feet Young”, and name 
of dealer. 


Name 
Street and No. 
P. O. .. 


Fig. 36.—Enlivening Crowded Copy by Illustration. 
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exercise and suitable nourishment, drain the color out of 
many a woman’s face and dim the brightness of her eyes 
and hair. Age has a similar effect, of course. And even 
in cases where there is evidence of vigorous and youthful 
health, the possessor is seldom satisfied with her natural 
share of it. Of the two principal avenues leading to ‘‘good 
looks,’? most women choose the more expensive and less 
painful one: they simulate health through artificial make- 
up and cover-up. It’s a grand and gallant game of make- 
believe in which they indulge daily. The average advertiser 
of cosmetics supports them actively in their never-ending 
campaign of unblushful, nonsensical deception, to increase 
the sale of his wares. 

At a recent meeting of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the statement was made that, while the use of face 
powder and ordinary toiletries results in no great local or 
systemic damage, it would certainly be absurd to claim for 
it any health-bringing qualities. According to the Life 
Extension Institute the most serious dangers from cos- 
metics were not touched upon in this meeting: 


These relate to the masking of the underlying health deficiencies 
of the individual. A woman who is underexercised, badly fed, 
infected, poisoned, and anemic, may cover up the superficial evi- 
dences of these serious conditions by the use of cosmetics, may even 
conceal from herself the prominent signs of failing health, or 
premature aging, which amounts to the same thing. Conditions 
which women seek to simulate through the use of cosmetics are 
really the signs manual of exuberant health, namely, red lips, 
clear complexion, bright eyes, natural hair color, and freedom from 
wrinkled and sagging tissues. Every woman has to fight this 
battle with advancing years, but she can fight it most successfully 
by fundamental measures directed to the root causes of the trouble, 
rather than by resorting to these artificial concealments of the 
ravages of ill health or aging, which is merely a minor and slowly 
progressing state of ill health. This is not to say that a conserva- 
tive and intelligent use of cosmetics may not be beneficial to the 
health, in that, if used within a legitimate limit, they may give an 
added sense of satisfaction in personal appearance, without at- 
tempting to mask conditions that should receive more radical 
attention. 

The fundamental methods for attaining a pleasing exterior may 
require more energy and initiative than patronizing a beauty 
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parlor, but in the long run they are less expensive and certainly 
more successful. 


In corset advertisements the urge to buying action on 
the score of health is seldom made the dominating one, 
though I have found numerous follow-up letters based 
wholly on the health feature. I suppose the woman pur- 
chasing a corset solely to gain health is comparatively rare. 
Factors of style and appearance mean much more to her. 
The seller of a commodity, the use of which aids woman 
ever so slightly in effecting originality or style in her ex- 
terior, knows only too well that it would certainly be poor 
salesmanship under such conditions to play on her desire 
for health more strongly than on her desire for a ‘‘draw- 
ing front.’’ The latter is, and no doubt will be, the prime 
appeal in inducing feminine prospects to buy such and simi- 
lar articles, so long as the consciousness of transforming 
the physical self into a lodestar of male and female attrac- 
tion rules and moves woman’s mind and heart. 

If the modern corset is truly as needful and as com- 
prehensive a promoter and maintainer of bodily well-being 
and comfort as some of its manufacturers and sellers would 
have us believe, then it would be decidedly to their advan- 
tage to devote more advertising space to the presentation 
and exploitation of this salient feature. Nor need such 
advertising be necessarily negative in appeal and unpleas- 
ant in detail, as is so often true of the printed salesman- 
ship used for commodities which serve essentially as pro- 
tectors of physical welfare. Methinks that in many corset 
advertisements the health factor might well be made the 
leading hortation to purchase. Carefully aimed, pleas- 
ingly expressed, and positively presented in word and pic- 
ture, this line of appeal would stamp such advertising with 
individuality and give it reading favor, because it gets 
away from the common run of corset advertisements in 
which the desire for a stylish figure is made much more of 
than that for a healthful figure. In expressing myself in 
this wise I do not wish to underrate the significance which 
the corset has gained in the eyes of woman as a molder and 
a preserver of body lines which are essentially a la mode. 
I know very well that in the range of appeals made to pro- 
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mote buying action on the part of women, none has a greater 
power of attraction, none can be employed to a wider 
extent, oftener, or with more expectation of ultimate success 
than that accenting the up-to-date, the fashionable. In 
my opinion, the health appeal is the more sensible and the 
more permanent, though in no wise as flashy, ‘‘newsy,’’ 
and curiosity-piquing as the appeal which suggests fashion 
as the main incentive for buying. Styles change rapidly, 
so that the corset’s usefulness and popularity as a shaper 
of a modish figure is at best impermanent, whereas its value 
as a protector of health is a good deal more constant and 
lasting. So much for the health appeal in the corset field. 

To increase the sale of health and comfort shoes, the ad- 
vertiser frequently has recourse to human-interest stories 
depicting unpleasant consequences attendant upon wearing 
boots which, because they are designed to cater largely to 
fashion’s fancies by means of high heels and other whims 
of the mode, fail miserably as balancers and supporters of 
the wearer’s weight. As might be expected, such stories 
tend often to be negative in their detailed portrayal of the 
variety and the severity of ill effects caused by sacrificing 
foot health and comfort for appearance and stylishness. 
But, like certain popular love stories, they usually end 
happily: the climax vividly presents the heroine as having 
at the most critical moment found immense and sudden re- 
lief from her various discomforts in the advertised shoe. 
At times the ‘‘deadly diversity’’ is resorted to in an effort 
to contrast sharply the advantages lying in the use of health 
and comfort shoes with the disadvantages attending the use 
of ‘‘all-style’’ shoes. 

Frequently extreme cases, put in the form of human-in- 
terest stories, are relied on to drive home the importance 
of buying and using a certain brand of comfort shoe. Some 
of these stories seem plausible; others smack very much of 
having been written to the advertiser’s order. In most of 
them the element of exaggeration is apparent. No doubt 
the advertiser leans here purposely toward the picturization 
of exaggerated and out-of-the-ordinary circumstances, sup- 
posedly accompanying the wearing of faulty footwear, as a 
means of ‘‘hammering’”’ into woman’s mind the serious im- 
portance of the whole matter. He appreciates how diffi- 
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cult and how slow a process the changing of habits of a 
feminine buying public accustomed to the use of style rather 
than health shoes really is. In full-page announcements in 
Good Housekeeping and The Ladies’ Home Journal I came 
upon stories not unlike these: Two city school ma’ams vaca- 
tioning in the woods find themselves suddenly without the 
advertiser’s shoes. The only shoes of his they had were 
burned ‘‘almost to a crisp,’’ after they had been placed 
before the open fireplace to dry. A fairly interesting, 
though somewhat far-fetched, predicament! The two 
women make the rounds of a score of general stores in the 
camp’s vicinity in search of the advertiser’s article, but in 
‘vain. It was simply not to be found there. In order to be 
able to continue the enjoyable outing, they travel two hun- 
dred miles back to the home city, there to procure another 
pair of the comfort shoes in question! I have hiked a good 
deal and I have seen school teachers attempting to hike 
in the shoes they wear on Main Street at home and to ap- 
pear at mealtimes in backwoods eating places all made up 
and dressed up as if they expected the Prince of Wales to be 
their table companion; but I have yet to learn of a school- 
mistress who will break up her outing and travel two hun- 
dred miles each way in order to buy a certain kind of shoe, 
when she could probably have half a dozen or more pairs 
sent her on approval at one-hundredth of the expenditure 
of time and money. Then there is the story of the kind of 
shoe that will make women feel ‘‘like doing things—any- 
thing!’’ Imagine such practical magic in a piece of tanned 
cowhide or horsehide! What a wondrous transformation! 
It will make Everywoman feel like taking a walk with her 
husband of an evening (whether he feels like it or not), like 
doing a cake-walk with the children, like doing her house- 
work, and like having the neighborly Knapps over to dinner 
on Friday evening. Still more extraordinary and more 
pathetic is the (already referred to) tale of an important 
business man’s determined spouse who would rather take 
in washing (!) to earn the price of the advertised comfort 
shoe than buy the kind her husband suggests. These are 
some of the remarkable human-interest adventures I found 
described in this commodity field. They prove the point I 
have made before concerning the use of extreme cases. 
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On the other hand, I was favorably impressed by a series 
of advertisements running in such periodicals as The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and Good Housekeeping, in which 
such more or less well-known personages as Anna Pav- 
lowa, Ethel Barrymore, and others are cited as favoring 
the use of a certain brand of health shoe. Their pictures 
appear in the advertisements. Associating in the prospec- 
tive buyers’ minds a certain make of health shoe with these 
favorably known women, as is here cleverly done by means 
of copy and pictures, is, it seems to me, excellent and suit- 
able advertising in this field. In other words, if your prob- 
lem is to have women change from one kind of footwear, 
wearing apparel, or what not, to another and much different 
kind, by all means get a few well-known and popular repre- 
sentatives of the female sex to serve as ‘‘lead-off’’ women. 
Then feature them and their various sayings about your 
goods intelligently and repeatedly in your printed sales- 
manship, and, if your offerings are really as good as you 
would have the prospect believe they are, there is no rea- 
son why many women, after reading your advertisements, 
should not want to follow the example set by your sup- 
posed authorities and leaders. It’s a legitimate application 
of the ‘‘Me, too,’’ or ‘‘Go Thou and Do Likewise,’’ urge 
to buy; and in this particular commodity field its use should 
help the advertiser to overcome the prejudice which many 
women have against health and comfort shoes—that they 
have not an attractive and modish appearance. 

The picture appeal made in this field frequently lacks the 
finesse which characterizes much of the advertising of style 
shoes. Even after careful study I am unable to detect in 
the illustration of the advertisement shown below anything 
particularly suggestive of comfort shoes. The picture’s 
attention value is practically nil. It muddles rather than 
clarifies and strengthens the advertisement, which would 
have far greater power to attract attention without this ex- 
ceedingly poor excuse for a picture than with it. More- 
over, it obstructs the reading of a paragraph of specific 
and definite selling talk, which deserves a far more appro- 
priate, forceful, and convincing pictorial introduction. 

Now compare with this lifeless piece of advertising the 
one inserted in Good Housekeeping by the same advertiser 
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and shown on page 220. Im size and general typographical 
make-up, and in type of appeal, both advertisements are 
very similar. But in strength of pictorial appeal the one is 
as backward, ‘‘cloudy,’’ and meaningless as the other is 
attractive, bright, and meaningful. The latter dominated 
the magazine page whose upper right half it occupied. It 
arrested favorable attention, whereas the other neither ar- 


’ Their Comfort Is Your Secret and Ours 


Smart, graceful, dainty! Everyone admires their style, 
but never suspects their comfort feature. That com-. 
fort is your secret. Our secret, because the Feeture 
Arch, both rigid and flexible with every step, is exclu- 
sive with Johansen. The Feeture-Fit Heel, never 
slipping, never gaping, adds still more comfort and 
style. Write for name of nearest dealer and free book- 
let—‘‘Comfort Plus Style!’? 


JOHANSEN BROS. SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS 
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Fig. 37—Vague and Irrelevant Pictorial Accessory. 
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rested nor deserved attention frem the reader. These two 
examples illustrate admirably how little and how much 
salesmanship it is possible to pack into an advertisement by 
means of pictures and also how little and how much ees 
manship is sometimes injected into advertisements in actua 


practice to-day. 


The ARCH you need 
the STYLE you want 
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WITH THE FEETURE-FIT HEEL 


Everything your foot needs Feeture Arch Shoes provide. Their 
comfort is patented . . .the Feeture Arch flexing with each foot 


movement yet holding rigid to support the arch under the body 
weight is exclusive with Johansen. So is the 
Feeture-Fit_ heel, which clings closely for 
wonderful deamess and comfort. And smart 
Styles in profusion. Write for nearest dealer's 
name and free booklet, “Ending Foot 
Troubles.”” Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., 3640 
Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


‘They Have Made Fashion Comfortable 


Fig. 38.—Appropriate and Relevant Pictorial Accessory. 


Cuapter XIII 
FEATURING THE FASHION APPEAL 


Fashion, according to an authority, is ‘‘the prevailing 
mode, especially in dress; the usage of polite society.’ In 
many a woman’s (and some men’s!) vainglorious world 
fashion stands the one and supreme dictator—every whim, 
even the slightest, is for her command imperative. When 
Zora Putnam Wilkins, in her ‘‘Letters from a Business 
Woman to her Daughter,’’ writes that ‘‘clothes have al- 
ways been a woman’s weapon,’’ she no doubt meant thor- 
oughly fashionable clothes. Fashion is many a woman’s 
passion. It is largely a matter of imitation, of following 
‘‘the usages of polite society,’’ not only in the matter of 
dress, but in most other matters, routine or other. The 
result is that to-day we have fashionable schools—for boys 
and girls—fashionable seaside resorts, fashionable games, 
such as golf, fashionable streets and avenues, and even 
fashionable religious creeds, all more or less based on the 
powerful mental incentive: ‘‘If I do as Mrs. So and So, who 
is a real somebody in society, is in the habit of doing, I’ll 
soon be moving in the de luxe atmosphere of her social 
stratum.’’ What more telling illustrations—fashionable 
schools, games, creeds, ete.—could be offered of the ingeni- 
ous workings of suggestion! Little wonder, then, that the 
business man should, by means of his advertising, want to 
capitalize this human foible, be his offerings hams or hats, 
perfumes or pearls, silk or silver. 


Few are the women ee ee ee to ore 
indeed is the woman who is not interested in the prevailing 
ode—at least ent 0 wanting to Know WHALit is. 
Among the advertisements of women’s wearing apparel 


there is none so effective as that which purports to be 


‘‘news’’ of the latest fashion. The same is true in the field 
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of such merchandise as cosmetics of various sorts, or even 
pearls. 

Cosmetics.—In the realm of toiletries the trend of the 
mode is dictated by those perfumes or face powders which 
are being used by beautiful women abroad, principally in 
Paris, and by beautiful women at home—be they famous 
singers, actresses, or just society women. As might be ex- 
pected, the clever advertiser will, in numerous instances, 
establish a distinct fashion for his merchandise, either by 
surrounding it with a pronouncedly French and foreign 
air, or by being the first to place it on the dressing table 
of the socially élite. Especially in those things which con- 
tribute to her personal appearance, there is probably no 
advertising appeal to woman more productive of results, 
continuous results, than that which identifies the product 
advertised with the prevailing vogue and mode. And this 
appeal is based, in its enormous entirety, on that common 
and far- reaching” human and ‘animal habit of doing what 
others do—on imitation. An entire series of full-page, col- 
ored advertisements, the dominant appeal of which is to 
imitation, is that run by the agents for Veolay toilet articles 
in various issues of Vogue. The greater part of each page 
is given over to a photographic illustration of the interior 
of prominent society women’s boudoirs. Immediately be- 
low are brief one- or two-sentence paragraphs stressing the 
fact that the advertised product is found on the dressing 
tables of these well-known women: 


The distinguished acceptance of Veolay articles de toilette is due 
to their notably exquisite quality. Mrs. Thomas is most appreci- 
ative of their charm. 


Note the French atmosphere in the following excerpts 
from advertisements in which the reader is ‘indirectly urged 
to go and do likewise: 


More French women buy Chateaux Poudres de Luxe than any 
other kind. They prefer them to all else that Paris offers because 
they are so exquisitely soft and clinging. . . . You can have them, 
as well as the many other alluring Chateaux fragrances, in the 
charming Poudres de Luxe at almost the trifling cost that the 
discriminating French women or your friends in Paris pay. 
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Direct from Paris: 
Francois announces 
Candid Effluve 
an odeur trés 
individuelle. 
C’est Moi 
a poudre wholly 
Parisienne. 


Dresswear.—Outer garments, such as gowns, wraps, 
coats, frocks, and dresses, are worn mainly for one rea- 
son—to be seen. Of course, in selecting a topcoat, a wrap, 
or a dress, madame may inquire into its material, and its 
comfort-giving qualities; but, no matter how much warmth 
a certain evening wrap may bring to its owner, or how much 
durability and comfort may have been tailored into a gown 
or a dress, unless it falls in fully with the current mode, or 
a particular woman’s conception of style, it is likely not to 
prove attractive to the trade. For that reason, the printed 
appeal made to women in behalf of outer dresswear is 
largely a style appeal. To be adequately valued, style must 
be seen. No matter how glowing the description of a dress, 
the word account alone will hardly bring on buying action. 
Pictures—the appeal to the eye—must be added, without 
which magazine and direct-mail advertising in this field 
would largely go unread. 


The advertiser with a product that has a style cannot advertise 
fashionable goods with unfashionable ads. It would be as foolish 
for him to try to get his product across with commonplace ads as 
it would be for any prominent auto agency to revert to its two- 
cylinder, rear entrance, gaslight advertising in 1904. 

Fashion is not alone a question of the product itself—it is a 
question of advertising that product so that the style element is 
undeniable. In no other kind of advertising does suggestion play 
a stronger part. The manufacturer who shows a short-skirted 
woman when long skirts are fighting back into style, at once loses 
the respect of each woman reader. For whether or not she has 
yet had her skirts lengthened, she has been reading the fashion 
magazines, has been looking at the work of their artists, and knows 
that short skirts are doomed. Therefore she has no confidence in 
the advertiser who does not show a like perspicacity, because she 
feels that his product is pretty sure to be passé. 

It is not enough that the illustration shall reflect the latest modes. 
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Type which conveys the impression of smartness must also be used 
to strengthen the appeal of the illustration. A brutal type sug- 
gesting power rather than beauty can practically nullify copy and 
pictures, while a graceful type will heighten the effect of the 
whole ad. 

Layout is also an important factor in the style illustration, a 
factor which can add to or detract from the general effect produced 
by the illustration. In drawings of Printzess dresses, the figures 
on either side add a little touch of gracefulness, the influence of 
which is immeasurable. Smartness must always be sought for and 
ean hardly be overdrawn when arranging the layout.’ 


The following spring ready-to-wear sales letter is de- 
signed to create a desire for fashion’s fancies: 


Dear Madam: 


We are sure that you have experienced the thrill of satisfaction 
that comes from being the first among your friends to sponsor a 
new style; first to appear on the avenue or at some social function 
costumed in a new season’s costume. 


In fact, it is because we know you to be a woman alive to fashion’s 
fancies, and to the charm distinctive costumes lend to one’s attrae- 
tiveness, that you are particularly invited to view our exclusive 
display of first spring fashions. 


Suits, the spring costume you may want to choose first, feature 
mostly three-piece styles, distinguished by Balkan jackets youth- 
fully bloused above a snug hi band. Sports suits are fashioned 
of the more supple tweeds, and softly tailored in a manner that 
makes them attractively feminine. 


Coats—it doesn’t seem as though you could mistake this spring’s 
version, so frequently are they distinguished by a full cape back 
or at least cape sleeves. Even the topcoats, and they’re to be very 
fashionable by the way, flare from the shoulder and down only to 
the knees. Soft woolens in gray and tan overplaided in bright 
colors make them very swagger. 


Silvery gray is characteristic of many smart street frocks with 
Indian embroidery in bandings used as trimming. And for after- 
noon, taffetas in bouffant styles share honors, with center front 
draped frocks of flat crepes. 


* From ‘‘ Advertising Merchandise that has the Seasonal Appeal,’’ Printer’s 
Ink Monthly, Vol. 4, No. 1, p. 46. 
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Each day brings new arrivals to heighten the attractiveness of 
this first showing. We hope that to-morrow may bring you to 
see them. 

Yours very truly, 


Hosiery.—The current style of feminine dress, with its 
tendency to short length, has afforded woman an oppor- 
tunity to be modish in another detail of her appearance— 
the clothing of her feet and ankles. It has been said that 
woman will venture in her manner of dress to whatever ex- 
tremes man directly or indirectly wishes her to go. Be 
that as it may, it can hardly be gainsaid that much of the 
present feminine mode exists merely because clothing now 
reveals frankly certain parts of the female figure hitherto 
wholly or largely hidden. Fashion has decreed dresses 
cut low at the front of the neck, dresses with extremely short 
or with no sleeves at all, and dresses which in many in- 
stances reach only slightly below the knee. And, while 
each new and changing decree of style may bring with it 
at least some added comfort, especially in freedom of move- 
ment, it almost always aims at endowing the form of the 
human female with increased attention value. 

It is surely no reckless assertion that the brevity of her 
skirts has made the woman of the present day very con- 
scious of the appearance of her feet and ankles. The 
makers of fashion have come promptly to her rescue and 
have designed attractive and suitable hosiery to be worn 
primarily for the purpose of appearance and attraction, 
and only secondarily for comfort and protection. The 
sellers of hosiery betoken by their advertisements that they 
are aware of where fashion has placed the emphasis. Thus 
the slogan, ‘‘You Just Know She Wears Them,’’ which 
appears at the bottom of every McCallum Hosiery adver- 
tisement, is, of course, intended to suggest directly that the 
seller’s hosiery is worn by those who regard extreme styl- 
ishness in feminine dress as of the utmost importance, to 
be attained at any cost. The majority of these advertise- 
ments appearing in Vogue exemplify the appeal to a femi- 
nine subscriber group accustomed or desiring to move in a 
class of women, one of whose greatest personal satisfac- 
tions is to be known as wearing faultlessly fashionable 
clothes. 
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Shoes.—Most women in America wear shoes, and the dis- 
criminating women choose shoes that are somewhat differ- 
ent from those worn by the majority of women. This dif- 
ference is largely a matter of the prevailing style and of 
the social stratum in which certain purchasers move or 
wish to move. The style appeal is resorted to and em- 
phasized largely by firms advertising in Vogue and selling 
in many cases direct to the consumer, either over the 
counter or by mail. In a certain advertisement in Vogue, 
in which a cut of a particular style of shoe appears at the 
top, the copy simply reads: 


The model with a Fifth Avenue following. 
Thus it needs neither comment nor complhment. 
It has the high arch and will fit the narrow heel. 


We also find a number of these Vogue advertisers stress- 
ing vigorously in their direct-mail matter their ability to 
furnish Milady with the most up-to-date fashions in exclu- 
sive boots modeled after Parisian modes, which they are 
able to procure quickly, because their headquarters are lo- 
cated in the eastern part of the country. 

The extent to which the French fashions in shoes are imi- 
tated or are to be imitated by the fashionable in this coun- 
try, we find indicated in the styles of women’s shoes offered 
by the exclusive booteries just referred to. The product 
is rarely imported, but is usually designed and manufac- 
tured in America, following in contour and general appear- 
ance the French model. Since, then, unlike certain cos- 
metics, woman’s footwear is usually not imported, one 
naturally finds only a limited amount of French wording 
and phraseology in the advertising of the most exclusive 
boot shops. Rather the fact is forcefully brought out that 
the shoes are American made and that the maker has ample 
facilities for designing and manufacturing footwear to or- 
der and so of individualizing it in accordance with the pre- 
vailing mode or with the purchaser’s personal wishes. 

The fashion appeal plays a strong part also in the ad- 
vertising of so-called health and comfort shoes. Undoubt- 
edly, to urge most women to buy a particular kind of shoe, 
on the ground that it will enable them to have healthy, 
normal feet, is to them neither a sufficiently interesting nor 
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an insistent reason for following the advertiser’s well- 
meant advice. The shoe is a rather conspicuous part of 
every woman’s outer dress, especially so when fashion de- 
crees short skirts. And since in her own appearance nearly 
every town and city woman looks not first of all for evi- 
dences of comfort and convenience, but rather for attrac- 
tiveness and fashionableness, it is small wonder that she is 
not inclined to purchase shoes whose main and sole selling 
qualities have to do with nothing more than health and 
comfort. For, if the average woman living in town or city 
had to choose between two pairs of shoes, the one giving 
her feet convenient and natural fit, but without that well- 
groomed look, and the other, with similar selling features 
but in reverse order, one’s guess that she would select the 
ill-fitting but modish pair would hardly be wrong in the 
majority of cases. This thought is brought out by an ad- 
vertiser in Good Housekeepimmg when he says, in part: 
‘“Style isn’t all the clever woman looks for. She is weary 
of merely stylish shoes that endanger her feet or even 
health through discomfort. Yet she will not give up style. 
And she is right.’’- (The italics are mine.) 

Corsets.—It so happens that present fashion favors a 
feminine figure which above everything else is slender. To 
help to mold and then to retain such a contour, the corset 
is worn. That it enables women as a general rule to change 
their physical appearance and aids in producing graceful 
lines is proved by the glaring difference in figure existing, 
for instance, between the average middle-aged American 
city woman, who frequently begins to wear a corset at an 
early age, and the Indian squaw or most European peasant 
women, to whom the use of such undergarments is not only 
foreign but absurd. 

Concerning the prevailing fashion of corsets a writer 
says: ‘‘This season’s styles require more graceful restric- 
tion than the last two seasons’, and the edict has gone out, 
according to America’s most recognized forecasters of 
style, that Paris insists upon an absolutely flat back, giving 
the slender silhouette effect and permitting a slight exag- 
geration over the side hips.’’ 

The main purpose, then, of the corset as it is commonly 
worn to-day is artificially to ‘‘slenderize’’ in accordance 
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with the current mode. A corset is a fashionable acquisi- 
tion to a wardrobe and is bought to render feminine figures 
stylishly erect and slender. Women buy and wear corsets 
to be able to appear ‘‘beautiful’’ in accordance with the 
particular definition Madame Vogue may happen to be 
placing on this so greatly abused and overused term. 

At the present time a woman made attractive in her own 
and others’ eyes through the use of a corset is neither plump 
like a dumpling nor thin like a wafer. The prevailing mode 
is opposed to corpulence in the female figure, since physical 
rotundity is incompatible with that flatness of back which 
style demands and that ‘‘slender line of youth, falling in 
graceful undulation from armpit to waist and over hip to 
the knee,’’ as one advertiser puts it. 

It is quite natural, therefore, to find, in the printed sales- 
manship of corset manufacturers and distributors, a per- 
sistent reiteration of the manner in which their product 
will tend to reduce and to keep reduced the woman of 
generous, unfashionable proportions. Her desire not to be 
fat is met at least in part by the use of corsets as well as 
rubber girdles; a desire, which, by the way, is not so much 
natural as acquired, it being awakened and strengthened 
largely by the mandates of capricious vogue. The corset, 
then, enables the corpulent woman at least to approach, if 
not actually to attain, modishness in figure. This particular 
use of the artificial form molder and form preserver con- 
stitutes one of its strongest selling features and reasons for 
being. 


Excerpts from Advertisements 


The full-figured woman may easily attain the stylish flat back 
and slender youthful lines with either of these specially designed 
corsets. 


Both models feature wider sections of substantial elastic beneath 
the corset, which checks, controls, and reduces superfluous flesh and 
creates much desired lines of fashion. 


To the woman who is no longer slender: 

Because it is more difficult for the stout woman to appear grace- 
ful and lithe and easy, she is apt to feel and look awkward. This 
embarrassment makes her uncomfortable. 
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Is it avoidable? Decidedly. You can look and feel as graceful 
and attractive as any woman of your acquaintance. 

In fact, the woman who has taken on a little flesh will find that 
correct corseting enables her to express her own personality in the 
prevailing mode quite as readily as the slender woman. 

And everybody knows that ‘‘style is a greater asset than beauty.’’ 


Two letters illustrating the fashion appeal, and the health 
and fashion appeal, respectively, as they are used in the 
field of corsets: 


THE H. W. GOSSARD CO. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE CORSETS 
1006-12 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago; U. S.A. 
Dear Madam: 


You are interested in your health and appearance. 


We are interested in aiding you to obtain both, for health and 
appearance depend upon one thing—correct posture. 


Correct posture can be obtained only by wearing the corset that 
best suits your type of figure. The one that lends support to 
your back muscles and relieves that mid-afternoon fatigue which 
makes you look older than you are. 


Gossard designers have met the need for ‘‘Individualized Cor- 
setry’’ through the scientific classification of women into nine ideal 
figure types. There is a corset for each type of figure, and every 
woman ean classify herself into one of the Nine Ideal Types. It 
is very simple and the corset you buy does not cost any more than 
the so-called cheap corsets. 


Come in any day and let us show you how completely the Gossard 
Corset meets the need for your particular type. We promise you 
comfort such as you never knew before. 


Yours very truly, 


Concluding comments.—Whenever the sale of goods made 
for personal wear and adornment depends on the element 
of style, their advertising is in most cases effective only if 
it is pictorial, attractively pictorial. To be valued, style 
must be seen. To satisfy the eye there must be visual dis- 
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play, plenty of it. It is only realization of the expected, 
then, to find that pictures dominate such advertising, occu- 
pying, in numerous instances, more than half of the space 
used. Their almost universal presence is the outstanding 
characteristic of printed salesmanship in the field of femi- 
nine apparel. 


TREO COMPANY. Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TREO ELASTIC GIRDLE 
April 2nd, 1988, 


Jamaica. New York City 


Dear Madam: 


You, naturally, desire your wardrobe to be ad- 
mired and you are interested in giving your new 
frocks a correct and fashionable appearing found- 
ation. That is why you wrote to us and we are 
going to assist you in trying to do so. 


If you would emphasize the natural grace of your figure - within 
the oovers of this little booklet you will find many new and exclu- 
sive "TREO" models to properly suit your type - slender, medium, 

or large, and each model is fashioned to give the new "Flat-in- 
the-Back" appearance, so much in-vogue and endorsed by Parisian 
designors. 


There is only one genuine "TREO" - and if for any reason you cannot 
prooure the style you prefer, pleases do not accept a substitute but 
write us, giving your normal uncorseted waist measure, and we will 
gladly send it to you directly from here. 


And if there is anything further you wish to learn about "TREO" 
Girdles, do not hesitate to write us. We are sincerely interested 
in helping you. 


Sincerely yours, 
TREO COMPANY, Inc. 


WSM:EGH ; 
P. S. We feel sure if you will call at any of the department stores 
or leading specialty shops in your city that you will be able to 
procure the style and size desired. 

The more elastic to the Corset 

the more grace fo the figure 


Fig. 39.—Illustrating the Fashion Appeal. 
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To me a remarkable characteristic of the feminine fig- 
ures placed in advertisements to show dresswear in use 
is their invariable youthfulness. I have yet to meet with a 
single magazine announcement of wearing apparel in which 
an oldish woman, one of mature age, is pictured. Does 
this condition imply that the hundreds of illustrative adver- 
tisements in this and allied commodity fields which form 
the basis for my analysis are meant for none but young 
women? Not necessarily. I have no doubt but that many 
women of more advanced years read these advertisements 
with keen interest. They, too, desire their dress to be in 
keeping with the prevailing mode. They, too, buy and 
wear corsets for the sake of getting stylish figures. And 
though I have come upon corset advertisements addressed 
to the ‘‘stout woman,’’ few, if indeed any, are addressed 
primarily to the older woman who must represent an im- 
portant and large class of consumers in the field of dress- 
wear. 

True, I have discovered a great deal of repetitious and 
very indirect allusion to the problem which the older woman 
has in retaining a figure in strict conformity with current 
fashion, especially in clothing and corset advertising, or to 
the problem of keeping her face young in appearance, as in 
cosmetics copy; but I have yet to find this type of prospect 
pictured. Can it be that the advertiser refrains, because 
the human female is loath to admit the effect which oncom- 
ing years are likely to have upon her physical self? In 
other words, he takes care not to offend sensitive woman 
by suggesting age pictorially. The validity of such argu- 
ment might be questioned, however, when we think of the 
many women between the ages of thirty and forty-five pos- 
sessing physical comeliness whose graceful ripeness and 
steady maturity bloom forth almost as brightly and com- 
pellingly as the winning charms of handsome maidens. We 
see the likeness of many a middle-aged, even old, man in 
various lines of advertising meant for men as a consumer 

class, but the likeness of a middle-aged woman is very, 

very seldom found gracing advertising addressed to women. 
The development of this particular phase of the pictorial 
appeal, which has become so important to-day, the adver- 
tiser of things fashionable might well consider. 
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Now a word with reference to the kind of feminine figures 
utilized for pictorial purposes in advertisements of femi- 
nine dresswear and toiletries. We know that style is al- 
most wholly a matter of following in the foosteps of others. 
The advertiser whose message shows a young woman wear- 
ing a certain style of frock or corset or hose does so with 
the intention of impressing the reader’s eye favorably. 
But his feminine figure—the means of expression by which 
he endeavors to effect positive and pleasing impression 
on the reader—is frequently of a kind wholly incapable of 
drawing or holding woman’s attention. I have in mind 
those listless, stupid, or else silly, facial expressions regis- 
tered by feminine models appearing in the advertising of 
certain articles of wear and adornment. I am unable to 
account for their extensive use. It seems almost incom- 
prehensible that an advertiser, say, of hosiery or corsets, 
should, in pointing his entire message to the desire for 
fashion and so strongly urging the reader to imitate, rely 
on such inappropriate and flabby illustrations to accom- 
plish his ends. No intelligent feminine reader would for a 
single moment even entertain the thought of following in 
the footsteps of a model whose bearing denotes an unintelli- 
gent and silly person. Always the advertiser’s artist should 
paint such pictures of models as will portray the appear- 
ance, style, and use of the article of wear or what not to 
advantage, not only from the standpoint of their imme- 
diate effect upon the wearer’s figure but also upon her 
mind. Perhaps some of my readers will object and say: 
‘‘The model is merely a means to an end. It matters little 
whether her face gives any signs of intelligence or not so 
long as the woman has a stylish figure.’’ This objection, 
however, is neither wholly relevant nor just, when one re- 
members the primary function of advertising illustration 
which is always to draw positive, interested, favorable at- 
tention. Especially true is this of the field of dresswear 
in which pictures form the leading means of appeal. Many 
sellers of dresses, gowns, frocks, undergarments, corsets, 
hosiery, pearls, and toiletries can very perceptibly increase 
the positive attention, and, in fact, the entire impression, 
value of their advertisements by having their goods depicted 
as worn only by feminine figures who represent normal and 
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intelligent womanhood attractively both in physique and 
intelligence. 

An extreme favored in pictorial representation is that 
of having the wearer of a string of pearls or a pair of 
fashionable silk hose express pride and satisfaction in face 
or figure, or both, to a wholly unreasonable and by the cir- 
cumstances unwarranted degree. I do not believe that a 
self fashionably and respectably derives much satisfaction 
from viewing in corset, undergarment,_or hosiery adver- 
tisements some half- clothed model that has assumed _an_ec- 
centric pose and is lavishin ing extraordinary attention _ on 
certain parts of her body... Of course, I know that by such 
devices the artist hopes to focus the reader’s attention on 
the article as in actual_use. But it would be far better 
to depict the user ofthe goods assuming a pose which, in- 
stead of being unnatural and often immodest, is wholly 
natural and normal; such, for instance, as the prospective 
purchaser might under normal conditions herself take. 

Another observation: Why should style in advertisements 
of underwear be emphasized in picture and word more than 
factors of utility and comfort, which, it seems to me, are the 
logical and leading sales features of such merchandise? 
Phrases such as ‘‘modish style,’’ ‘‘dainty style,’’ ‘‘smart, 
attractive, ultra in grace and beauty,’’ descriptive of under- 
things, would in most cases be much better applied to 
‘‘over’’ than to ‘‘under’’ wear. To make woman conscious 
of how stylish an appearance she can attain in undergar- 
ments is to stress the desire for the fashionable beyond a 
reasonable limit. 

As already mentioned, in corset advertising the desire for 
style is often linked with that for beauty, health, and gen- 
eral comfort. A prominent advertiser emphasizes by repe- 
tition the assertion that ‘‘style is more important than 
beauty.’? What a bold and sweeping generalization to 
make! Evidently his purpose is to make woman indirectly 
conscious of the need for the corset as a giver of the stylish 
figure. Or else his appeal is directed to those feminine 
readers who, lacking physical beauty, will naturally wel- 
come the thought that such disadvantage can easily be re- 
moved by acquiring modish figure lines through the use of 
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a corset. I do not believe that it is good and constructive 
salesmanship to impress upon woman’s mind the idea that 
‘‘style is more important than beauty.’’ Indeed, the mat- 
ter is highly debatable. Personally, I opine that a beautiful 
woman not wearing a corset is ordinarily far more attrac- 
tive than a homely one wearing a corset. Doubtless the 
seller of merchandise purchased for its style-giving quali- 
ties views the matter in the opposite light. The more often 
styles change, and the more stylish things women crave, the 
greater in the end will his sales of style goods be. That is 
no doubt the real reason behind the use of the slogan, ‘‘Style 
is More important than beauty.’’ 

In this connection it occurred to me how little the aver- 
age feminine purchaser’s opinion counts in such a matter 
as that of style versus beauty or any similar one. If the 
manufacturers and sellers of style goods should for purely 
business reasons want to supplant in the feminine pros- 
pect’s mind the thought that ‘‘beauty is more important 
than style’’ with the idea that ‘‘style is more important 
than beauty,’’ they could realize their ambition readily by 
means of widespread and consistent advertising. And 
though there would at first be consumers here and there 
voicing objections high and low and decrying the assertion 
as absurd, the cumulative suggestive influences of the ad- 
vertising would in time become so strong and impelling as 
to sweep personal doubt and prejudice away. In other 
words, the advertiser, especially the one using large space 
consistently, has it within his power not only to affect tem- 
porarily, but to mold permanently, the thought and attitude 
he wants his particular buying public to have with refer- 
ence to the relative importance of style and beauty or such 
other factors as he may choose to play up by means of 
advertising. 

An interesting effort put forth to mold consumer opinion 
is presented by a full-page, all-copy advertisement of silk 
hosiery in Vogue, which runs as follows: 


Hosiery is no longer an undergarment. It is out where all the 
world may see it. Asa revealer of taste and individuality in dress, 
it has arrived at first-rank importance... . 


Your stockings are undergarments no longer. 
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Boldly and plainly the advertiser and, through him, the 
designer and maker seek by means of straightforward talk 
to implant the notion that ‘‘hosiery is no longer an un- 
dergarment’’ firmly and deeply in woman’s mind. One 
should not lose sight of the fact that the advertiser makes 
this assertion in the hope that the reader will regard it as 
an established fact, a statement strictly true. But it is 
only partly in accordance with truth and reality. Yet the 
reader is to swallow the statement whole, to accept it un- 
qualifiedly, for, if she does not, the seller’s message has 
missed its point and considerable costly space has been 
wasted. In a word, assertions set forth in the advertising 
of fashion goods as statements true and actual possess these 
desirable attributes often only in limited measure. If to- 
morrow Dame Fashion should issue one of her seasonal 
mandates to the effect that skirts should revert to their 
former pre-war length, then the advertisers of hosiery 
would immediately set about refuting their present 
allegation of ‘‘fact’’ that hosiery has ceased to be an under- 
garment. It would seem, therefore, that ‘‘fact’’ copy de- 
secriptive of style goods varies to a definite extent with the 
particular direction in which the winds of fashion happen to 
be blowing at the moment. What facts it presents are in 
many cases only relative facts, though not so labeled, asser- 
tions the ‘‘truth’’ of which is extremely flexible. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE ‘“‘ME, TOO” OR ‘“‘GO THOU AND DO LIKE- 
WISE”? IN WORD AND PICTURE 


In so far as women are told advertisingly to purchase 
a certain kind or style of any article of attire or adorn- 
ment because it conforms to present fashion tendencies, 
they are urged to imitate. This particular side of the 
appeal urging the aping of others has been treated in 
Chapter XIII which deals with the fashion appeal. How- 
ever, there is another and more indirect phase of it, which is 
especially effective, because of a purposeful indirectness by 
which feminine readers seem often much more favorably 
impressed than by directness. Hxamples of it abound in 
the magazine advertising used by firms to reach the readers 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, and 
Vogue. An excerpt from a full-page spread, which car- 
ried a picture of Anna Pavlowa and which appeared in 
Good Housekeeping, reads: 


She declares that foot health and comfor* are essential to beauty. 
Madame Anna Pavlowa studies the care of her graceful, attractive 
feet and has learned much that is interesting and helpful to other 
women. She believes that a sense of well-being in one’s feet is 
really the first essential to normaley and happiness. In a recent 
interview in the New York Sun, Anna Pavlowa declared that no 
woman can be really attractive when her shoes hurt her, because 
it shows in her face. 

Like many other leading women, Madame Pavlowa is a strong 
believer in the flexible-arch, neatly shaped shoe. 


This statement of a nationally known dancer’s opinion 
on the care of feet and the use of a certain make of shoes, 
as well as her photograph, invest the advertisement with a 
suitable, authoritative, and more or less exclusive air. Of 
course, the advertiser wants the feminine reader to ‘‘rea- 
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son’’ in this manner: Here before my own eyes is a true, 
personal assertion made by this great and wonderful per- 
sonage to the effect that she uses such and such footwear 
and is satisfied with it for definite reasons. Since, as a 
dancer, Anna Pavlowa really knows something about the 
care which a woman’s tender feet require, her example in 
this respect is worth following by me. The next time I’m 
downtown, I shall take a look at this make of shoe in the 
advertiser’s local shop. I like the way Anna Pavlowa 
dances and dresses, and if any of my friends inquire why I 
purchased this particular brand of shoe, I shall proudly 
tell them that this make is worn by eminent women such as 
Anna Pavlowa, who really are somebody in this world. 

Though advertising of the sort noted above appears upon 
first glance to be of the long circuit variety, it is really 
‘‘authority’’ or ‘‘follow example’’ copy. The suggestive 
outweigh the reason-why properties. By ‘‘reasoning’’ we 
mean here a careful balancing of the pros and cons of a set 
of major and minor premises. The reasoning processes set 
in motion by the text matter already referred to are so 
highly tinged with the particular feeling attitudes main- 
tained toward Anna Pavlowa by the woman reading the 
advertisement that they cease almost altogether to be of 
the reasoning kind. ‘‘Authority’’ or ‘‘follow suit’’ copy 
is used, because women acting upon it flatter themselves 
that they have done so ‘‘for a good reason,’’ but the action 
was in reality caused by cleverly veiled suggestion. It is 
true, however, that such and similar ‘‘reasons’’ are expe- 
dient means for the self-justification of certain actions, the 
least of which are by no means purchases of goods. Two 
other advertisements inserted in Good Housekeeping by 
the same firm, headed, ‘‘Society’s Distinguished Poetess 
Indorses the Blank Shoe,’’ and ‘‘Why Sarah Field Splint 
Wears Blank Shoes,’’ aim at the same sort of persuasion. 
It should be observed also that ‘‘follow suit’’ or ‘‘author- 
ity’’ advertisements are in accord with the general edi- 
torial policy of Good Housekeeping, which by many of its 
readers is regarded as an authoritative magazine in guid- 
ing housewives and others to satisfactory solutions of their 
many and divers daily problems. 

The use of copy based on ‘‘Go Thou and Do Likewise’’ 
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is by no means limited to any particular commodity field, 
though it seems to be more common in the advertising of 
goods, the purchase of which is subject to fashion’s fan- 
cies. Since the use of cosmetics is to no small degree based 
on the prevailing fashion, it is small wonder that we should 
find headlines topping advertisements of beauty aids which 
suggest the fashionable, the to-be-imitated, by referring 
to prominent, usually society, women, or to specialists in 
dermatology. , The advertising firm obtains the consent of 
such persons to have their names so used for selling pur- 
poses, knowing well that the better or more widely known 
each name, belonging to a woman of the socially élite, or 
to one popular with the public, as an actress or singer or 
what not, the stronger will its ‘‘pulling power’’ be, in- 
fluencing the reader to imitate the person featured as using 
the product in the hope of achieving like results. A name 
such as Princess Louise is often in itself sufficiently sug- 
gestive to cause certain classes of women to buy. Though 
this supposed personage may never have used the product 
in question, and though the advertisement contains no state- 
ment to this effect, there would yet be many women buying 
the preparation, because they inferred from the name that 
this princess used it herself and that undoubtedly it aided 
her in attaining and retaining personal physical attractive- 
ness. 

The following headlines possess good attention value, 
because the persons named therein are either well known 
generally or are prominent in circles of society: 


Mrs. Marshall Field Advises the Younger Women on the Care 
of the Skin. 


The Way to Skin Loveliness, according to Mrs. Hoyt. 


An Interview with Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont on the Care of 
the Skin. 


A Perfume for Your Personality. Poirét Himself Tells You How 
You May Select It. 


The Princess Mantano on the Importance of Caring for the Skin. 


In substantiating claims made concerning the qualities 
of toilet preparations—in submitting proof—the names of 
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women high in social or other rank are particularly good 
and appropriate, because they lend authority to the written 
selling talk. A magazine reader less influential socially will 
be strongly tempted to purchase a particular product to 
follow the dictates of these leaders, to be as modern and 
fastidious as they are, at least in one respect—the use of 
a certain cold cream or perfume. Thus, in a full-page adver- 
tisement in Good Housekeeping, we find emphasized in 
black-face type the following proof: 


The Viscountess de Frise The Duchess de Richelieu 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont Mrs. Marshall Field, Sr. 
Mrs. Julia Hoyt Mrs. Gloria Gould Bishop 
Mrs. Cordelia Biddle Duke Mrs. Condé Nast 


are among the other women of distinguished taste and high position 
who have expressed approval of method of caring for the 
skin. 


This or a similar list of names is used again and again by 
the same advertiser. 

Sometimes, instead of enumerating specifically satisfied 
users of his goods, the seller makes a more or less general 
statement, which, necessarily, carries much less weight: 


Many of America’s most prominent society and professional 
women and women of foreign nobility have taken personal treat- 
ment from in her studio in New York. And thousands of 
other women, who can never come to her for personal treatments, 
have been able through wonderful preparations to recreate 
the loveliness that life has stolen away. 


The reader will recognize the use of pictures also as an 
important factor in influencing women to ape other women 
whose opinions are given credence, either because these 
persons are authorities and know from experience whereof 
they speak, or because they happen to be in the public eye 
socially or professionally. A case in point is a full-page 
advertisement of a certain brand of paper containers in 
Good Housekeeping headed: ‘‘ Prudence Penny says: ‘Serve 
Ice Cream the Way,’ ”’ and showing a photographic 
likeness of this authority, labeled: ‘‘Prudence Penny. An 
able writer whose advice and suggestions for home makers 
are featured daily in the New York American.”’ 
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Sometimes whole advertising campaigns are based 
directly or indirectly on ‘‘Go Thou and Do Likewise.’? A 
case in point is a campaign for cold cream, of which a writer 
in Printer’s Ink} says: 


The campaign was based on the plan of having prominent 
Americans give their views on the importance of good looks. In- 
teresting questions would be raised and a woman or a man in a 
position to talk authoritatively would answer them. Following this 
expression of opinion we would tie in our cold cream copy. 


Thus the first question: ‘‘Do good looks count for or against a 
business woman?’’ was answered by Mrs. Elizabeth Richey Dessez, 
a noted business woman. Under a caption composed of the question 
was a picture of Mrs. Dessez. Directly beneath the picture ap- 
peared her answer, signed. 


The question, ‘‘Does outdoor life ruin feminine charm?’’ was 
answered by Grantland Rice, prominent sports writer... . 


Popular motion picture actresses always delight a cer- 
tain portion of the populace with what they wear or do not 
wear on given occasions. It’s the expected, then, when we 
find the picture of Marion Davies used in an advertisement 
of a certain make of shoes. Her screen fans and others 
chancing upon the advertisement are likely to flatter them- 
selves at last to have discovered the fact that her shoes con- 
tribute in no small degree to the making of successful mo- 
tion pictures. 

In a series of shoe advertisements, which appeared in 
Good Housekeeping and The Ladies’ Home Journal, photo- 
graphs of Sarah Field Splint, head of the Department of 
Food and Household Management, McCall’s Magazine; 
Ethel Barrymore, the distinguished actress ; Anna Pavlowa, 
the great dancer; and Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff, ‘‘so- 
ciety’s distinguished poetess,’’ were used. This would in- 
dicate that the use of pictures of prominent persons to add 
authority or atmosphere, or both, to the appeal made to the 
reader to follow in their wake is not confined to advertis- 
ing addressed to some particular class of women, but is con- 
sidered good in addressing women as a whole, it evidently 
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being assumed that every woman is ruled by the desire to be 
as fashionable as certain other women. 

A novel way of utilizing photographs is shown in a book- 
let entitled, ‘‘Famous Dorothys,’’ which is intended to pro- 
-mote the sale of Dorothy Dodd shoes. Five American ac- 
tresses, all ‘‘Dorothys,’’ are portrayed on left-hand pages. 
Below each picture reference is made to the manner in 
which certain shoes ‘‘are chosen by fastidious women to 
enhance the charm of lovely feet.’? The opposite, right- 
hand page brings cuts of different styles of shoes. The 
attention value of the entire booklet is noticeably increased 
by the clever use of the actresses’ portraits, each of which 
stands a silent but potent reminder to the reader to go and 
attire her feet in similar manner. 

Observations.—Taken all in all, the use of the ‘‘Go Thou 
and Do Likewise’’ urge for advertising purposes appears 
to be regaining much of the popular favor it had in the hey- 
day of unscrupulous patent medicine advertising, the time 
when it was greatly overused and misused. It constitutes 
one of the most powerful incentives to buying action known 
to the practitioner in salesmanship. In order to bring the 
desired results, the suggestion to follow the lead of some 
well-known personage or authority should preferably be 
made indirectly. To be more specific, it is best often merely 
to recite to the prospect the fact that such and such per- 
sons prominent in the public limelight have for definite rea- 
sons and under certain conditions found the advertised mer- 
chandise to be satisfactory, and to let her form her own 
conclusions. If the authorities, which the prospect is in- 
directly urged to imitate, are in general popular favor and 
known to her, as, for instance, movie stars, or respected for 
their achievements, as are leading writers and authorities 
on woman’s problems, then there is no need to tell the reader 
in so many words: ‘‘Now if you want to secure like results, 
you must buy this brand of goods immediately.’’ For, 
unless the reference to the authority is far-fetched or other- 
wise ill suited to the reader, she will at once catch the 
meaning which the advertising story was devised to convey 
to her. Ordinarily the cleverly veiled hint, the indirect 
suggestion, is much more productive of results in selling 
to women than the unimaginative and commonplace com- 
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mand to use such and such merchandise because some one 
else is using it. 

The advertiser should always make his reference to au- 
thority plain and specific by giving, if at all possible, the 
name of the person or persons to be imitated, the conditions 
under which the goods were used, and the results their use 
brought. A good picture of the authority cited always 
helps to inerease the attention and memory values of the 
message and adds human interest and, for these reasons, 
should accompany the appeal made on the basis of ‘‘ Me, 
too.’’? General and vague statements to the effect that many 
prominent society women have achieved wondrous results 
with this toilet soap or what not lack the power of convie- 
tion. They contain nothing which is likely to impress itself 
indelibly on the reader’s mind and are as quickly forgotten 
as they are passed over in reading. Being neither informa- 
tional nor ‘‘newsy,’’ they do not lend themselves to social 
talk or gossip as does, for instance, the assertion that 
Madame Theodora Knapp, the famous European opera 
singer, always swallows two tablets of Delecto exactly six 
minutes before stepping out upon the stage and that their 
use helps to keep her throat in top-notch condition for 
strenuous work. 

I do not believe in the use of the ‘‘Go Thou and Do 
Likewise’’ dictum for the purpose of inducing the pros- 
pective consumer to jump at conclusions. From the fact 
that the leading actress in ‘‘Is Zat So?’’ finds a certain face 
powder ‘‘to reflect vivid beauty under any kind of light, 
day or night,’’ or from the fact that ‘‘the leading Ameri- 
can Domestic Science Expert found the Mill Kitchen Cabi- 
net to be the most convenient,’’ it by no means follows 
necessarily that the average purchaser of either product 
will achieve like results. Always results vary with the 
conditions of use, and these are numerous and hardly ever 
the same. It is always best to inform the prospective buyer 
of the exact conditions under which she may expect the ad- 
vertised goods to yield results at least similar to those 
gotten by the authority. This is much better practice than 
to have her form hasty conclusions and to buy the merchan- 
dise on the strength of general and sweeping claims made 
in the advertisement’s reference to the authority, only to be 
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sorely disappointed later in the results, and to feel her- 
self taken unfair advantage of by the advertiser. To gain 
a few new consumers by telling the truth is in the long run 
much more satisfactory, ethical, and profitable than to gain 
many temporary customers by telling high-sounding half- 
truths. 


CHAPTER XV 


INTENSIFYING FEMININE CONSCIOUSNESS 
OF SEX 


I find evidence of the sex appeal in advertisements, let- 
ters, and booklets which merchandisers of complexion pow- 
ders, toilet soaps, perfumes, so-called tissue builders and tis- 
sue destroyers, hair tonics, and the multitude of other simi- 
lar artificial expedients employ to further sales. Through 
these media woman is freely told that the acquisition in 
sufficient quantity and the use in prescribed manner of cer- 
tain beauty builders will enable her to keep or in due course 
of time will endow her with a certain amount of that bodily 
charm she longs to retain or to attain. And since, seem- 
ingly, there is hardly a woman in youth or in middle age who 
is not at once willing and eager to be made physically more 
attractive, the market for the aids to beauty has assumed 
large and apparently profitable proportions. 

The sex appeal varies only in so far as its final expres- 
~ sion is either blunt or subtle. That. is is to say, either directly 
or indirectly the advertiser gives woman to understand 
that, through the use of his product or services, she can 
procure or retain certain physical characteristics —Com- 
monly spoken of as physical ‘‘charms’’—effective in. sub- 
Jugating and dominating the affections of men. In maga- 
zine advertisements the appeal is often veiled; in eager 
and sales letters—these are meant only for actual prospects 
—it is more personal, more detailed, less subtle, and more 
direct. 

In toiletry advertising the far-reaching sex appeal is 

“based on two assumptions. The one is that every woman is 

‘physically unattractive in one or more respects and that, 

therefore, she requires the supposedly beneficial use of the 

~ seller’s wares; the other, that advancing years, necessarily 

shadowing and to some extent even marring every woman’s 
244 
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beauty, necessitate a more or less continual application of 
preservatives of physical youth and physical charm. The 
method of procedure followed is simply to make woman 
conscious in word and picture of a definite need for the 
goods on either or both grounds. Thus is feminine con- 
sciousness of sex, already well developed in most American 
women to-day, heightened and made more constant. The 
extent to which a woman may at times become aware of her 
lack of physical charm is shown by the following letter, 
written by a country woman in answer to an advertising 
offer of a bottle of hair tonic. The advertisement appeared 
in a farm paper. The letter reads: 


Kind Friend: 


My hair is awful thin and falling out daily. I have beautiful 
eoal-black curly hair which stays in waves all the time. Everyone 
is crazy about it. If I could only find something that would bring 
it back again as it was when I was 20 years old. I am now 34. 

I am heartbroken when I think and see how thin my beautiful 
curly hair is. I have to stay at home all the time. I could ery my 
eyes out. Kind friend, if you think your hair treatment will do 
my hair any good and bring it back thick and beautiful again, 
please send me a bottle free of charge by return mail. 


May God bless you. Please let me hear from you at once. 


Even though this very frank letter is written in poor 
English, its lines lay bare a wealth of human pathos, a pro- 
found yearning for the restoration of a woman’s proverbial 
‘crown of glory.’’ Nor was this human document an ex- 
- ception—a spirit of personal frankness and sincere human- 
ness pervaded nearly all the letters received in response 
to.the farm paper advertisement. 

To strengthen woman’s awareness of sex in relation to 
herself, to other women, and to man, the advertiser of toilet- 
ries relies on both the picture and the printed word. Espe- 
cially in advertisements do we find the picture allusive to 
sex attraction. Here it serves as an attention-getter and, 
strategically and almost without exception, is made to oc- 
cupy the upper part of the advertisement so as to be sure 
to catch the fleeting glances of the magazine reader as trip- 
pingly they fall on this page or that. Undeniably, the 
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Woodbury advertisement, originally a full-page spread in 
warm but subdued colors, which is reproduced below, ranks 
high as an attention lure, because its pictorial apes fasci- 
nates. Inserted as it was in a periodical found almost 
exclusively on the reading tables of women, its illustrative 
message is intended to suggest a partial polnen at least of 
one of woman’s lifelong g problems—that-of retaining man’s 
affections. The frankness with which the artist has here 
depicted the soap seller’s theme—the man kissing the hand 
of a woman he is holding in his arms, that portion of_her 
body which is shown in the picture almost m nude—cannot fail 
to strike vividly and _sympathetically | “the Seem of 


sex appeal pure ae simple. It is ature to make woman be- 
lieve that, by using the soap in question, she will be able to 
‘cultivate a skin sufficiently beautiful to constitute an infal- 
lible safeguard against the waning of male affection. This 
advertisement is to impress upon the reader mainly the 
affection-retaining powers which a certain soap has when it 
is used for toilet purposes! Because of the overwhelming 
pictorial appeal to woman’s strongest emotion, consisting 
here of an ingenious, sensuous portrayal of the workings of 
sight and touch, the illustration may succeed in laming the 
reader’s reasoning faculties for the moment so completely 
as to nullify their influence. In other words, so deadly in 
its effect is the picture’s suggestive power as to make 
woman believe the unreasonable assertion that she will be 
able to keep warm and active her man’s feelings toward her 
by bringing the advertised soap in contact with her skin 
at stated intervals! Such is the ‘‘logical’’ conclusion 
which the feminine reader of this message is to reach. As 
if the love of man for woman depended solely on the charm 
of the latter’s skin! As if the material factor—the presence 
to senses of sight and touch of a lovely skin—were the only 
one sufficiently potent to attract the one sex to the other. 
The reader should by no means conclude from the illus- 
tration offered that, in order to incite feminine sex-aware- 
ness, it is always essential to present in one setting both a 
man and a woman manifesting affection for each other. 
Woman’s awareness of sex ego may be stimulated and 
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directed by illustrations addressed wholly to the sense of 
sight, as is done in those showing the pose of some woman, 
parts of whose body are rudely exposed to light and sight. 
In exhibiting feminine figures scantily or not at all clad, 


such poses many times serve the purpose of sugg 


esting 


ideals of grace, suppleness, and youthfulness of body, at 


How long 


“a SKIN YOU LOVE TO TOUCH.” BY ¥ K HANNA — 


“ Science and everyday experience teach that a beautiful skin does not depend on youth” 


can a woman keep the 


charm of c/ skin you love ‘io Touch? 


AT TWENTY—is 2 woman's skin 
always fresh and fair? 
At thirty—must it begin to fade? 
In- romance—yes. But not in 
actual life. 


by blackheads or ugly little blemishes. “dies and new takes its place. This aew 
Give your skin each day the right treat- skin you can make what you will. 
ment, and you can keep it smooth, clear, 


flawless, long after youth is passed. For Daily care is essential 


your skin never loses its power to re- 


spond. Each day it changes—old skin 


Find the special treatment that your skin 
needs in the booklet of famous skin 


For ten cents—a guest-size set of three 
famous Woodbury skin preparations! 


Science and the woman of forty 


Science and everyday experience 
teach that a beautiful skin does not 
depend on youth. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. : 
1409 Spring Grove Ave., Cincidnatl, Ohio 
For the enclowed 10cents—Please send me your miniature 
set of the Woodbury skin preparations, containing: 
‘A wial-size cake of Woodbury's Facial So-p 
A sample cube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 


treatments wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. Make this treat- 
ment a daily habit! 

Before long you wi'l 
notice a wonderfu improve- 
ment in the whole tone of 


A woman of forty 
‘may have a fresh, clear, 
dazzling complexion. A 
girl of twenty may have 
a, skin that is dull 
and sallow, disfigured 


Copso ny 70g, 97 The Andee Jercens On 


WOODBU 


‘Asample box of Woodburv’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, "A Skin 
4 You Love to Touch.” 

If you live in Canada, rddress The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 1409 Sherbrooke St., Perth. Ontario. 
Engh Agi: HW. C Quelcb’& Co., 4 Ludgate 

Square, London, E. C. 4, 


your complexion. 

A 25-cent cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap lasts a. 
month or six weeks. Or you 
can get it in convenient 3-- 
cake boxes. Get your Wood- 
bury’s today! 


Cut out the coupon and send ut to us today? 


FACIAL SOAP 


Fig. 40.—Sex Appeal Used to Sell Soap. 
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which the prospective purchaser of toiletries is urged to 
aim by means of the advertiser’s merchandise. A booklet 
cover done in light blue with a nude feminine figure in 


(SS eee 


The New Way 


Health and Beauty 


Be 
Radiantly Developed 
Healthy and Beautiful 


SSS | SSS | eS 


Fig. 41.—Pictorial Insistency Somewhat #x- 
treme. 


white, prettily posed on a pedestal, is a case in point. The 
title of the booklet, ‘‘Your Masterpiece—Yourself,’’ merely 
draws attention to the pose. It is designed to rouse 
woman’s consciousness to a desire to have her own body 
become as gracile and as physically attractive to the eye as 
that of the model, However, such showings of the nude or 
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partially nude, the average user of cosmetics expects to 
find in art galleries and in physical culture magazines rather 
than in the prospectus of the purveyor of beauty prepa- 
rations. 

To more objectionable illustrations which have come to 
my attention belongs the one pictured on page 248. It 
formed the first, or outside, cover of a sixteen-page booklet 
mailed by a woman to all who answered her advertisement 
descriptive of a system of developing health and beauty. 
From the standpoint of pictorial art it is very bad—a rough- 
and-ready, amateurish cut slapped carelessly on the cover of 
a piece of advertising intended to gain the confidence and 
good will of refined women with the view of persuading 
them to buy direct by mail. Could there be anything lack- 
ing finesse and suitable atmosphere in greater measure than 
this ill-chosen picture? If my reader thinks it constitutes 
a horrible exception, let him procure for himself some of 
the advertising matter that is broadcast by numerous small 
firms and individuals engaged in various phases of the 
beauty business, and he will readily be convinced of the 
present state of affairs and of the need for better adver- 
tising practice, for more subtle and suitable modes of pic- 
torial appeal to women. 

The sex appeal is utilized pictorially and more or less in- 
directly also in the advertising of such articles of wear as 
hosiery, undergarments, corsets, girdles, and the like. Par- 
tially clothed feminine models are seen in unusual, and often 
eccentric, positions, perhaps gazing more or less intently 
and proudly upon a pair of prominently displayed limbs, 
as they show, for instance, through silky stockings or un- 
derwear. 

A good example typical of present-day pictorial appeal 
in the field of hosiery is shown on page 250. 

The picture of some chubby, smiling baby is also a potent 
force in directing the attention of women to advertise- 
ments. It wakens maternal feelings, some of whose sym- 
pathetic aspects are often transferred to the advertised 
product. Regarded from this angle, the use of pictures of 
babies is a valuable means not only of getting the reader’s 
attention but also of putting her in such an emotional frame 
of mind as will render her more susceptible to the adver- 
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tiser’s message. Mother and child pictures may be found 
in a variety of settings in printed salesmanship. Often 
they are used to enliven the selling appeals of such unre- 
lated lines of merchandise as corsets, plumbing fixtures, 
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Fig. 42.—An Illustration of Bizarre Display. 
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taleum powder, and cocoa. In the case of the article men- 
tioned last, certain mother and child pictures done in elabo- 
rate colors by a skilled woman artist were employed. Their 
appearance in certain cocoa advertisements brought numer- 
ous requests from women in many parts of the country for 
copies of the pictures to be used decoratively in their homes. 
But how much cocoa these advertisements actually sold is 
another question, especially in view of the not very appar- 
ent relevancy of the picture of a mother and her child to 
the subject of cocoa, a food product. 

The sex appeal in copy.—It seems that no woman, how- 
ever soft the texture and roseate the color of her lana 1s 


satisfied with her particular gift of the gods, but proceeds 


forthwith, according to her own desires and designs or to 


the dicta sot ' fickle fashion, to accentuate certain facial fea- 
tures with results which £0 the male sex may or may not be 
acceptable. The wish to be physically attractive dates from 
the time woman became self-conscious of her sex. Without 


this sex self-consciousness she would cease to be feminine. 
Well nigh every woman’s wish to possess eyes that, softly 
shaded by long beautiful lashes, radiate brilliancy; a com- 
plexion that is smooth and velvety, showing rosy health 
through cheeks and lips; hands that are well shaped and 
white and soft; and whatever else she considers needful 
to make her physical self pleasing to the point of mag- 
netism is largely a desire to fascinate the other sex. Partly, 
also, it seems to be a desire to show off before or to avoid 
erihiaen by. members of her own sex. Note, for instance, 
the elaborate preparations made for women-only parties. 
Whether mutual or not, whether direct or indirect, this sex 
attraction 1s, aS we le know, grounded almost. wholly on 
emotion, which, i in turn, and especially i in the case of eae 
eal peauty, i is ite natural expression 
most power ul and fundamental instinct. 
OM y- product. will make you more acceptable in the eyes 
of men”’ is one of the leading arguments used in the-sale of 
aids to beauty. Any powerful advertising appeal made for 
toiletries is grounded on the idea that the deft application 
of such preparations will enable woman more effectively to 
gain ground in the often indirect, but nevertheless severe 
and keenly competitive, struggle for admiration to be be- 
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stowed by man. One copy writer put it aptly when he said: 
‘“‘The one bond the Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady have 
in common is love for their man. Both desire to keep those 
wandering affections that the proverbially fickle male be- 
stowed on them in youth’s springtime. The first wrinkle is 
a tragedy in every woman’s life!’’ 

Almost every advertising booklet, and many an advertise- 
ment and sales letter, designed for the feminine consumer of 
cosmetics contains at least some copy written to excite con- 
sciousness of sex. Sometimes the very headlines of maga- 
zine advertisements herald this intention unmistakably and 
dauntlessly, as do these examples: 


Dainty enough to kiss. 

Her hair fascinated him! 

Flappers they may be, but they know the art of feminine appeal! 
Often a bridesmaid, but never a bride. 

Who is she? asks the stag line. 

Still the thrill of courtship. 


At other times this intention becomes apparent from a read- 
ing of the main paragraph in the advertisement: 


Madame Surilla, the only woman in Paris making perfumes, 
knows that the blindness of love is often a direct result of the 
magic of certain odeurs, for her perfumes have been proving this 
in the capitals of Europe for the last thirty years. 


‘*By their fruits ye shall know them”’ is a great truth. The still 
greater truth is, ‘‘By their perfume shall ye be mystified.’? When 
the cynic said that strong men have been mystified by helpless, 
pretty women, he should have consulted Madame Surilla, the only 
woman in Paris making perfume. She would have told him, out 
of her experience of thirty years, that very often the subtlety of 
an exquisite odeur, and not the lady herself, does the befuddling. 


In booklets, at the beginning of the story, several para- 
graphs, frequently running into as many as two or more 
pages, are devoted to urging upon the reader the thought 
that greater development of the feminine physical self adds 
immeasurably to woman’s power to attract, to win, and to 
hold the often straying affections of the somewhat capri- 
cious male. Setting forth boldly in print such an intimate 
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and peculiarly womanish thought, around which many a 
wondrous dream castle is secretly built, requires a sensitive 
appreciation of the feminine point of view, a sharp sense 
of observation, a vivid imagination, and a rare power over 
words. Good copy of this sort is not common. Its imagina- 
tive appeal must be subtle indeed; its suggestive properties 
positive throughout. The allusion to those charms by 
means of which the female can wield much power over the 
male must be couched in diction atmospheric to the point 
of being highly romantic. The following excerpts from 
booklets will serve to make this point clearer: 


Do you mean Paradise to somebody ? 
Are you the kind of person one builds dreams around? 


As you sit in your home, does your husband rest his eyes on you 
again and again, because you’re so pleasant to look at? Then, 
when he is away, does his mind flash back and the thought of you 
is like hearing music, smelling fragrance, elusive, sweet—he longs 
to be with you again? * 


Every woman has an innate desire to be beautiful. 

Of all her vanities it is the most pardonable, because it is the 
most natural. _ 

It is based on the holy ideals of love and harmony—the noblest 
impulses of her sex. 

It is the instinct upon which all human progress hinges. 

Woman’s will to be beautiful has been the lure and the stimulus 
of the sterner sex to performance of brave and chivalrous deeds. 
It has swayed empires and civilizations. 

Even in this more practical age it retains its pristine power.” 


As a rule, the more direct the written appeal, the less it 
leaves to the reader’s imagination: 


Example of Diction Lacking in Subtle Atmospheric Values 


I believe that every woman living desires to attract men, to be 

opular and admired. I believe that, despite the ever-widening 
eld of women’s activities, the idea of love and marriage is the 
reatest urge of our lives. 


1¥From ‘‘ Your Masterpiece—Yourself,’’ Elizabeth Arden. 
2? From ‘‘ Youth and Beauty,’’ Madame Mays, Inc. 
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Before we can be courted and married, we must be attractive in 
some degree. After marriage, beauty is even more essential to 
happiness. We may talk and theorize about beauty of ‘spirit, but 
itis the fading of physical beauty which is usually responsible for 
the sadness of the wife who sees her husband becoming more and 
more indifferent as the days go by. 

And whom shall we blame? The men? My dear friend, it would 
be as sensible to blame the trees for growing, or the rivers for 
flowing to the sea. Men must be in‘luenced to a very considerable 
extent by physical beauty all the days of their lives. Personality 
alone will not hold them, though they demand that too. Oh, yes, 
I know there are ereepionee but she is a brave woman indeed who 
will decide, in advance of what the years may bring, that her man 
will prove the exception. I beg of you to be a wise little woman. 
Le you do not possess beauty, cultivate it. You may save yourself 


many a heartache, even the complete wrecking of your . life. 


And when the diction becomes more coarse and penetrat- 
ing, it is likely to irritate the reader: 


Beauty beyond Belief 


If woman would only pay more attention to this element of her 
beauty, she would more easily keep the love of husbands and sweet- 
hearts. I pity the unfortunate, undeveloped woman. I know the 
lack of interest, the loss of love, the infidelity she is going to meet 
from the opposite sex. 

The undeveloped forms of our American women are one of the 
greatest causes of the disrupted homes we find in society to-day. 
Neither you nor I can change this unalterable fact, but you can, 
by following my advice, make your form so beautiful that you 
may have that control of the other sex which every woman in her 
heart desires. We must admit that beauty of form as displayed 
in softly rounded curves attracts and retains men even more than 
beauty of face.* 


Probably the least desirable type of copy is that written 
to emphasize the negative aspects of the genetic appeal. It 
usually dwells at length on the unfortunate conditions ex- 
isting where physical loveliness is not at all, or is not con- 
spicuous enough to draw attention to itself, or else has, 
because of age, carelessness, or other reasons, been lost to 
woman. Diction of this kind, if it is at all resultful, brings 


* From ‘‘Making Beauty Yours,’’ Lucille Young. 
* From ‘‘The New Way to Health and Beauty.’’ 
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buying action by impressing the sense of fear. An example 
of this more or less objectionable copy is the following 
writing: 

A Poor Complexion Brings Heartache 


How well I know this; for I have both suffered the torture of 
humiliation and known the joys of admiration. My trouble came 
upon me in the flower of girlhood. I watched my friends, even the 
man I loved, draw away from me. It broke my heart at first. It~ 


made—me-hate-everyone. Titile’ they” cared for” “the” Feal meat 
eee eh oe ee er ee 


Dear friend, it ¢s tragedy, isn’t it? And with your keen intuition 
you will keew ‘that I, too, have felt the blinding tears well up 
into my eyes as I al into the mirror and felt the bitterness of 
despair. You will know also what I did, that, desperately and with 
ever-growing hopelessness, I tried everything I heard about to 
remedy my condition. Creams, massages, beauty masks, bandages, 
soaps, ointments, steaming, I caught at, as a drowning person will 
grasp a straw. I was beguiled by cleverly written fairy tales of 
remedies rediscovered from the days of the beauties of the French 
courts—and clear back to Pharaoh. I pinned my faith to soaps, 
to medicines, and messy, greasy applications. I tried skin spe- 
cialists with no other result than the spending of large sums of 
money. Then, for a time I gave up.® 


Often diction is employed in an effo r 


egative, the lack of physical attractiveness, with the posi- 
tive, tha (T0-be adhiteved) pi possession of bodily beauty. This 
is the case in the following sales sales letter. Here we have a 
good illustration of language too matter of fact and too un- 
imaginative, of tone too brisk and too unsuitable, and of 


atmosphere too coarse and too obvious: 


Tue NATIONAL DEVELOPER 
PATENTED 


Manufactured by 
THE OLIVE COMPANY 


Clarinda, Iowa 
April 26, 19—. 
Dear Miss Fleming: 
What a joy to be perfectly developed! And what can enhance 
your beauty more than a shapely bust! 


5From a booklet entitled ‘‘The Complexion Beautiful.’’ 
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pS his is the secret charm of woman that makes her different from 
man, that fascinating beauty that draws friends to her and holds 
them in the sweet companionship of what we call ‘‘personality.’’ 


There is something about a woman’s figure that makes her a 
goddess whom men rave over and Poets sing about and artists try 
ana ig ntees = 


to picture on the-eanvas.———— —_——_. 


But it is a fact that, when a woman begins to lose her figure, 
\ she has begun to lose her charm. It is a sad law, but true, that 
) your fascination is measured by the development of your body. 
\\It is, therefore, more important than you realize that you should 
if have an attractive form. 


~ ilfvouhars becnuincsmmeevani ate seeing your once beau- 
tiful bust gradually shrinking—your beauty slipping away—don’t 
worry about these things, for worry will ruin your beauty quicker 
than anything else. 
Sweeten up and smile—there is a way to restore your fading 
beauty and bring back your womanly charm. This is by using 
the National. 


And, remember, we stand back of the National and you while 
you give it every test, for if you are not surprised at and delighted 
with your development after thirty days’ trial, you have only to 
return it to receive your money in full. How could we be more 
fair in our effort-to help you? Surely you would not ask us to 
do more. 


After you have used the National— 

—think of the happiness and satisfaction you will have in the 
possession of a beautifully rounded bust! 

—think of the joy when you meet your friends and you see them 
secretly admire your beautiful figure! 

—how proud you will be in the embrace of your husband or 
sweetheart, when you have the knowledge that you are every whit 
a perfect woman, with all the magnetism and charm of your sex. 


So with the political skies clear once more, with things getting 
back to normal, why is not this the time to order your National? 


The price is reasonable. We cannot reduce the price of the 
National, which we have kept low even during the time of increased 
manufacturing costs. Surely a beautiful bust is worth the small 
amount we ask for the developer. 


Something is whispering to you—it is your intuition as a 
woman—that deep unsatisfied longing of your soul—the desire to 
have a beautiful bust, your natural inborn right as the fairest 
creature God ever made. 


~~ 


( 


~ 
- 
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You can have the things you desire, if you really want them. 
As time goes on, woman is getting more of her rights. Perhaps 
you voted in the presidential election for the first time. What a 
wonderful feeling it was—a new power, a new sense of freedom 
and usefulness. Woman is rapidly coming into her own and will 
have the things that belong to her. 


The age of the new woman is here! And personality is every- 
where! Be the woman you ean be and should be by having won- 
derful charms—the irresistible fascination of real, womanly beauty. 
You can have a beautiful bust! We put it solely up to you—will 
you? 

Exert your rights now and say I will have a beautiful bust! We 
will do our part, if you will only let us help you. Let us send you 
the National—now is none too soon. Get ready for the new life that 
awaits you! * 
ve Fill out the order blank and mail it to-day! You will never do 
anything that will give you more joy and real happiness—if you 
love the other things of life that other women do. We believe you 
really do, and want a perfect figure. 

Your order by return mail will settle the matter! 

Very sincerely, 


THE OLIVE CoMPANY. 


I hope my reader will not conclude from the foregoing 
examples that negative appeals are employed only in ¢os- 
metics and related copy. Take the advertising of corsets 
and reducing girdles, for instance. Undoubtedly the matter 
of not possessing a stylish figure or of losing it, is to many 
a woman one of grave and deep concern. It is the fear of 
being or of growing unattractive, of losing one’s precious 
hold on youth and beauty, so-called, of having man’s ad- 
miration grow cold. This fear one writer in the field of 
corsetry plays up by headlining his advertisement: ‘‘ What 
Will HE Think of Your Figure a Year from To-day?’’ and 
by following this question up with: 


Think of to-morrow to-day. Think of next year and the years 
to come. Of how your figure may grow hateful in its flabbiness— 
how hips may widen, or waist lines be but embonpoint. 


What certain word-groups reveal.—The entire advertising 
appeal directed to women to increase the sale of cosmetics 
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is, with a few notable exceptions, made to feeling, which is 
the expression of an instinct, much more than to reason. 
This is why the style of the copy writer in this realm tends 
consistently to be imaginative and suggestive—far fetched 
and fantastic. The beauty appeal is, as we have seen, fun- 
damentally a sex appeal. The former is played up in nearly 
every piece of printed sales matter dealing with toiletries 
—directly so in place of the latter, which is thus idealized 
and romanticized. 

I find in the advertising of toiletries a distinct group of 
words, the composite thought of which centers on the essen- 
tial and effective tools, the “weapons,” with which femi- 
ninity as a whole must arm itself before it can hope to 
begin to attract, to win, or to hold man. Téading this group 
are: ae et oe ae 

Beauty — grace — happiness — health — individuality — loveli- 
ness — personality — romance — youth. 


Attractive — beautiful — delicate — delicious — delightful — 


distinguished — enduring — excellent — exclusive — exquisite 
— fashionable — fine — fragrant — happy — healthy — lovely — 
perfectly natural — radiant — rare — remarkable — smart — 


splendid — successful — wonderful — youthful. 


In hosiery advertising one meets the repeated use of such 
adjectives as ‘‘alluring,’’ ‘‘charming,”’ ‘‘fascinating,’’ ‘‘be- 
guiling,’’ ‘‘bewitching,’’ ‘‘entrancing,’’ especially in such 
combinations as ‘‘alluring ankles,’’ ‘‘bewitching ankles,’’ 
‘‘beguiling stockings,’’ ‘‘entraneing colors.’’ To allure 
means ‘‘to draw with or as with a lure; attract, entice, 
tempt,’’ a definition from the general thought of which 
‘‘charming,’’ ‘‘fascinating,’’ ‘‘beguiling,’’ ‘‘bewitching,’’ 
and ‘‘entrancing’’ differ only in point of strength. Pre- 
sumably all these adjectives have been used by copy writers 
to mean ‘‘to attract,’’ which, of the definitions rendered, 
seems the least objectionable. But to attract what? No 
doubt, admiring glances from other women who would be 
drawn by a desire to follow similar methods and fashions 
or else glances from the male sex. In all this it must be 
remembered that in such phrases as ‘‘alluring shades,’’ 
‘fentrancing colors,’’ and ‘‘beguiling stockings’’ the mean- 
ing of the adjectives used to describe such lifeless, common- 
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place things as hosiery, shades, and color is most likely 
transferred almost in toto to those parts of the feminine fig- 
ure on which the color, shades, and stockings are to be dis- 
played. In other words, the feminine reader thinks of ho- 
siery not as so much finely woven silk priced at so many 
dollars a pair, but as a means of heightening the display 
of certain physical charms which she may have or flatter 
herself she has, or, if she knows she does not have, at any 
rate of making the display which fashion dictates the least 
unattractive possible. Regarding the matter from this 
point of view, ‘‘alluring shades’’ become ‘‘alluring ankles,”’ 
‘‘bewitching stockings’’ become ‘‘bewitching ankles,’’ and 
so on through the whole category of words whose meaning 
is to attract or to make attractive. That advertisers realize 
the truth of this is shown by the fact that their advertising 
language contains numerous terms of the sort just men- 
tioned. What we really have here, then, is the sex appeal in 
disguised form, just as it is found in illustrations in which 
prominence is given ‘‘trim, patrician ankles gleaming (!) 
with harmonious colors,’’ which give their possessor that 
‘“‘comfy’’ feeling that he approves ‘‘her faultless taste.’’ 
The fact that this appeal is used less directly in the 
field of hosiery than in that of cosmetics, for instance, 
is accounted for probably by the less intimate personal use 
to which the former article is put, but such indirectness 
rather enhances than detracts from the general efficiency of 
the advertising appeal. 

Concluding observations.—The three chief ways of stir- 
ring up sex consciousness by pictorially advertising to 
women consist, as we have seen, of showing a happy and 
contented youngster alone or in its mother’s arms, as in the 
advertising of certain food, and especially of nursery sup- 
plies; of letting a youthful feminine figure in negligée dis- 
play in more or less ostentatious and not too modest fashion 
such parts of her body as the advertiser desires to focus 
the reader’s attention on, as in hosiery, toiletries, corset, 
and undergarment advertising; and of depicting a hand- 
some man and woman as lovers (sometimes just one person 
of either sex is used), as seen in the advertisements of vari- 
ous kinds of cosmetics. 

In so far as relevancy of illustration to subject matter is 
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concerned, the use of child, and mother and child, pictures 
in the advertising of certain foods and various nursery sup- 
plies is above criticism. What mother does not delight to 
see the photographic likeness of a healthy, happy youngster 
in the advertisements of a well-known baby food? In them 
the inference is established upon first glance: the use of the 
advertised food was at least in part responsible for the 
child’s health and strength. 

The dashing show-offs and daring poses which feminine 
figures in certain corset, hosiery, undergarment, and beauty 
preparations advertisements indulge in seem in many cases 
to overshoot their marks. To be sure, it may be well and 
proper to let the prospective purchaser see how hose or cor- 
set or other article of wear will look in actual use. But 
this can be done effectively without having the models as- 
sume poses immoderately suggestive and seemingly sensu- 
ous. Take, for instance, the corset. After all, it is only a 
means to anend. That end is a healthful figure with slen- 
der, graceful, and fashionable body lines which will become 
pleasingly apparent when milady is fully dressed. Why, 
then, the pictorial display of half-naked women in corset 
advertising? There are appeals other than to sex which 
lend themselves fully as effectively and far more appro- 
priately to the picturization of the appearance factor of 
such articles. 

The American woman is sex-conscious enough without 
the advertiser endeavoring to make her more so. No self- 
respecting saleswoman would dare demonstrate such eccen- 
tric and unusual effects of wearing hosiery, corsets, and un- 
dergarments, such uses of certain toiletries as are often 
paraded advertisingly before the eyes of the readers of 
women’s magazines. Such high pressure illustrations 
smack of, and are, in many instances, nothing more than 
slightly veiled attempts at taking advantage of the female’s 
natural desire to display physical charms peculiar to her 
sex—a desire which modern, civilized woman will take pains 
to express unobtrusively, modestly, finely, if, indeed, at 
all. The pictorial appeal in hosiery advertising, as referred 
to above, is too blunt and too direct in many cases; it hides 
too little. It needs to be fashioned with a more subtle, a 
more refined, and a more unobtrusive air, one which sug- 
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gests, for instance, that American women buy silk stockings 
for the purpose of clothing, not of baring, their ankles! 
Doubtless changing fashions in dresswear greatly affect 
illustrative art of the sort just discussed in commodity 
fields, in which appearance is the leading sales feature. 

Not infrequently the sex instinet is appealed to only by 
means of the illustration with which the remainder of the 
advertisement is sadly and noticeably out of tune. In other 
words, the advertiser, knowing the extremely suggestive 
values of a picture conceived to spirit up sex feeling, has 
used it purely as bait to secure attention. He hopes that 
the visual foretaste which the feminine glancer gets from 
sampling this bait will be sufficiently strong and sweet and 
lasting to crush any feeling of possible resentment over 
having been tricked into reading something which for the 
most part bears no logical relation whatever to the picture 
that bade her eyes come on. The advertisement reproduced 
below illustrates this point well. 

So far as the diction for an advertising appeal to be 
addressed mainly to sex emotion is concerned, it should, 
first and most important of all, be free from all negative 
and unpleasant suggestion, such as the reference to unhap- 
piness, heartache, loss of power to attract the male, and the 
like. Word pictures printed to impress the feminine sense 
of fear have no place whatsoever in such commodity fields 
as we have had occasion to refer to in this chapter. Any 
brand of toilet preparation, corset, hose, or what not, which 
cannot be sold profitably by means of advertising copy 
couched in affirmative, constructive selling language lacks 
merit and individuality. It is indeed an alarming state of 
affairs when copy advertising articles intended for feminine 
personal use is purposely made to consist of words and 
phrases with impression values so negatory as to weigh un- 
pleasantly on the reader’s mind. Fortunately, many of the 
large and national advertisers in the commodity fields men- 
tioned have banished negative appeals from their copy; but 
there still remain numerous others who prefer language 
that awakens distinctly unpleasant thoughts and feelings 
born of imaginary evils. 

In stressing the sales argument appearance in hosiery 
copy, writers are often tempted to overstep the bounds of 
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propriety and common sense in their appeal to the imagina- 
tion. This is evidenced by the coining of such phrases as 
‘‘alluring ankles,’’ ‘‘bewitching ankles,’’ ‘‘trim, patrician 
ankles,’? and many others, all of which are needlessly 
allusive to sex. Surely there is no need for such details, 
especially when the pictorial appeal usually employed leaves 
so little unsaid. What is more, the language resorted to in 


“The Besivaiag 
Of the Honrymoon"* 
CH. Tabs 


The 
Proper Uses 
of Creams 


By MME. JEANNETTE 


2 ae oy 8 
Tue usE.of the right creams on your skin is essential to 
cultivating and keeping a fine complexion. A dry skin 
demands an oily cream for treatment and toilette—and 
an oily skin requires the consistent use of two creams. 


IF YOUR ‘SKIN IS DRY 
Treat it this way 


A skin, to retain its youthful freshness, must 
be supplied with enough oil to keep ir pliant, 
Some skins have a natural supply of oil—but 
it is a common complaint among the women 
of America that the skin is too dry. 

The ingredients used in making Pompeian 
Night Cream are the essential feeding oils for 
a dry skin, You will find that your skin will 
absorb much of this cream as thirsty land ab- 
sorbs moisture. 

A dry skin tends to contract and wrinkle. 
Pompeian Night Cream gently relaxes this 
contraction till the skin is softened and regains 
muth of its yourhful freshness. 

Cleansing—Apply the cream generously, rub- 
bing it gently over the surface till ic is chor- 
oughly distributed; then wipe off with a soft 
cloth. Repeat chis cleansing-with-cream pro- 
cess cill Jittle or no soil appears on the cloth. 

A powder base: Vanishing creams should 
not be used on very dry skins. Pompeian 
Night Cream should be used in small quanti- 
ties and wiped off well before applying your 
powder. 


IF YOUR SKIN IS OILY 
Give it this attention 


Extremes are never a normal sign—and a skin 
with too much oil requires as much attention 
in one direction as a dry skin does in another! 

An oily skin is apt to become too soft—and 
the use of Pompeian Day Cream will do much 
to tighten and make firm the relaxed tissues. 
I has a slightly astringent action, too, that may 
give a mild, tingling sensation indicating its 
healthful conic quality. 

Pompeian Day Cream should be used on an 
oily skin every morning after the usual cleans- 
ing. Ic is a disappearing cream and will vanish 
under your moving fingertips, leaving an in- 
visible film that constantly coaxes your skin 
into healthy firmness. 

Some skins require less powder than usual 
over this cream, as much of the superfluous 
oil has been removed by its use, leaving s 
smooth finish, without shine. 

Bur few women can afford the experiment 
of going withour powder, and should use it 
immediately after applying the Day Cream, 
Over this foundation your powder will adhere 
for hours at a time. 


MME., JEANNETTE OFFERS A NEW BEAUTY BOX 


This onigic Beauty Box contains trial quantities 
‘of four Pompeian preparations: a cube of Day 
‘Crean, 3 wube of Night Cream, » box of Beauty 
Powder, @ box of Bloom (rouge), With them 


comes a valuable booklet by Mme, Jeannece om 
the care and improvement of the complexion. Ald 
are included in a highly erdistic box for dhe dacs 
ing ble, Send 25¢ with the couRda, 


Si Soopeiag 


Tight Cream 


010i 4 aatene vaianine ) 


Day, Cream 


© 1924, The Pompciaa Co 


«Make-up should be neither 
seen nor beard”? 


At least, so one of ovr young motion 
picture stars quaintly reminds us. 

Unless you are one woman in  thou- 
sand, you must use powder and rouge. 
Modern living has robbed women of 
much of their natural color—over- 
heated houses, casy transportation, and 
the conveniences of the household 
have takesi away the conditions. that 
once gave natural roses in the cheeks. 

So today the aversge woman needs 
0 add a touch of color thar brings the 
desired effect of youth and beauty. Every 
woman who gives thought to het ap- 
pearance realizes the importance of 
the little arrifices of her dressing table 
—that her powder and rouge should be 
applied so they “look natural” snd 
“won't come off.” 


Of firjt importance 
‘The foundation for your powder is the 
first ching to consider. Thoroughly 
cleanse your face, using Pompeian 
Nighe Cream to remove tenacious dirt 
and grime. Then you are ready for your 
powder foundation. 

Pompeian Day Cream is a vanishing 
cream that forms a delicate protective 
film to which your powder will cling 
for hours at s time, and the powder 
will be more smooth and even for this 
preparing of the skin. 

Overyour Pompeian DayCream apply 
Pompeian Beauty Powder, thoroughly 
—not obviously—leaving no uncovered 
spaces to accentuate “shiny spots.” 
Then take soft cloth or puff and 
smooth off all superfuous powder till 
your skin looks all of a single rone. 
Pompeian Beaury Powder comes in 
White, Flesh, Narurelle, and Rachel © 

The saving grace of color 
A lovely color in the face lifts many 
neutral-looking women into vivacious 
besury. A discriminating use of rouge 
is as much a part of the well-dressed 
woman's toilette as the correct dressing 
of her hair, accenting the sparkle of eyes 
and giving “life” and interest to the face. 

Pompeian Bloom comes in three 
shades of Rose—Medium, Dark, and 
Light—as well as the new Orange tint, 
so becomingly affected by women with 
ivory tones in their skin. Study your 
type and make your rouge # natural part 
‘of your complexion, 

Aud finally—your lips 
Ifyour lips have a fresh color they make 
your teeth appeardazzlingly white, Pom. 
peian Lip Stick gives this lovely natural 
color—and at the same time it keeps 
she lips soft. 


Speciuliste en Beautt 


TEAR OFF, SIGN, AND SEND 


vv 
MME. JEANNETTE 
POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2001 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio * 
Dear Madame: I eoclose 23¢ (silver preferred) for 
your new Beauty Box, sad booklen 


Name. 


Addecss 


Ciry. 


Fig. 43.—An Irrelevant Pictorial Bid for Attention. 
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the advertising of stockings could well be purged of a good 
deal of its fanciful and highly romantic verbiage which is 
used when making extravagant claims. Such superfluous 
terminology only obscures the reader’s impression, when 
it should clarify and reénforce it. It must indeed be a re- 
freshing and novel experience for a woman when her eyes 
alight on hosiery, corset, or undergarment advertisements 
whose copy is clothed in words blended so as to create a 
relevant, fitting atmosphere for the product; a message that 
convinces, because it is not obtrusively spiced with superla- 
tives and boastful generalities. 

There is a good deal of monotonous sameness in the 
terminology that is employed to influence woman primarily 
because she is a woman. This is apparent from lists of 
word groups compiled from hundreds of advertisements, 
letters, and booklets. In other words, more attention paid 
to the individuality and character of the style of writing 
would endow many a piece of printed salesmanship with 
greater attention value. There is probably nothing that 
attracts favorable attention to an advertisement from a 
woman more quickly than individuality in diction. 


CuHaPpreR XVI 


THE DRESS OF LETTERS TO WOMEN 


Stationery—general principles.—As a shrewd observer of 
details of anything which she herself uses, woman is 
past master. To aman these details may often seem trivial, 
nonessential. A woman, moreover, is said to be influenced 
much more by first impressions than a man. Furthermore, 
her feelings enter into the matter of impressions to a 
greater extent. It is only logical, therefore, to believe that 
if her initial impression of a certain piece of merchandise is 
negative (it is hardly ever neutral), stirring unpleasant 
emotional thought associations, then this article will, on 
being seen or handled by her a second time, have to over- 
come a serious handicap—the prejudice occasioned by that 
first negative impression. And since more or less strong 
feeling added to thought tends to intensify that thought 
and to leave a deeper and more clear-cut impression on the 
mind, increasing, at the same time, the chances of its being 
recalled quickly and vividly, it can easily be seen that, if 
the statement that woman’s impressions, especially her 
first, are always decidedly colored by feeling (more so than 
man’s), it behooves the advertising salesman to make as 
sure as he can that his written or printed matter is so con- 
structed as to make a positive first impression upon the 
women who receive it. In short, it must arouse positive 
feelings in them—in this case enthusiasm. 

Applied to the business letter this makes imperative first 
of all strict attention to physical make-up. Is the letter 
correct in every detail? Is it pleasing in every detail? An 
affirmative answer to these two queries will go far toward 
insuring a positive first impression, and, therefore, closer 
attention to an interested reading. 

Important factors in the physical make-up of letters most 
likely to enhance definitely their attention and impression 
value are: 

Quality of stationery. 
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Size, color, and shape of envelopes and letter sheets. 

Kind, amount, and arrangement of printing in the letter- 
head. 

Number of illustrations used and their fitness in relation 
to product and to reader. 


Next in importance ranks the appearance of the letter 
on the sheet: the harmonious arrangement and artistic dis- 
tribution of the various parts and paragraphs of the written 
message over the allotted space; whether this message is 
mimeographed, multigraphed, printed, typewritten, pen- 
written, or produced in facsimile handwriting, and whether 
this was done correctly and neatly. Among the questions 
which might profitably be put here are: Is the letter, so 
far as can be judged from its appearance, a form letter or 
a personally dictated one? If it is a form letter, has any 
effort been made to personalize its message, as by the use 
of special stationery, the perfect matching-in of the ad- 
dressee’s name and address at the top of the sheet, the 
addition of a pen-written address on the envelope or sig- 
nature on the letter? Was the letter sent out under first- 
class or second-class postage, or was a stamp meter used? 
All these details of material appearance are of consequence 
in deciding whether a given letter is likely to have positive 
or negative impression value. Business men writing letters 
to women as a group will profit by giving such matters 
earnest consideration. 


Stationery that Appeals to Women 


Paper.—The quality of the paper of the letter sheets and 
the envelopes should be good always. In weight, the stock 
should not be light, since this is likely to produce an impres- 
sion of lightness, instability, and even inferiority, when the 
paper is held and felt by the recipient’s fingers, an impres- 
sion which may wrongly be associated with the firm’s char- 
acter and goods. 

Size and color.—In corresponding with women, the use of 
letterheads smaller than the regular 814” x 11” business 
letter sheet is gaining favor steadily, principally among 
houses whose patronage is largely feminine and whose 
goods are sought by persons of means. On the other hand, 
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where the product sold appeals to men quite as strongly as 
it does to women, as in the case of automobiles, for example, 
we find that the letters going to prospects and customers 
belonging to the supposedly daintier sex are written on the 
regulation size business stationery. This is likewise true of 
the correspondence practice of firms engaged in the sale of 
household specialties, kitchen ware, and various labor-say- 
ing equipment used in the home. 

Stationery of odd, social, or semisocial shape, we find 
employed more or less consistently when the goods sold are 
largely intended for personal use, adornment, and wear. 
Under this heading might broadly be grouped all beauty 
preparations, jewelry, footwear, furs, dresses; in fact, all 
wearing apparel; also certain manufactured foods. Numer- 
ous firms which five years ago wrote their letters to women 
on stationery of ordinary size are now using at least two 
kinds of letter sheets: those of standard size and appear- 
ance for all ordinary correspondence, and those of odd size 
for communications going to women. 

Odd-shaped paper carries a touch of individuality, and 
this impression of character is consonant with woman’s fine 
tastes. Often the letter sheets are cleverly made to resemble 
closely a woman’s social writing material; some firms use 
four-page, note-sized paper. A message directed to 
Madame by such means is likely to seem more personal and 
more direct to her, especially if its contents deal with so 
fascinating and intimate a topic as that of face powder, 
perfume, or pearls. Then, too, it is good business in most 
cases to write to women on social or semisocial stationery, 
since social letters make up the major portion of a mother’s, 
a housewife’s, or a society woman’s correspondence, and, 
therefore, this class of readers is wont to favor with pre- 
ferred attention communications with social appearance. 

Relevant here is the comment made by Mr. P. C. Wagner, 
Sales Promotion Manager, of The Laun-Dry-Ette Manu- 
facturing Company, in answer to the author’s query con- 
cerning the effectiveness of odd-shaped paper: 

It is our thought that a small-sized letter will remain on the desk 
of a housewife longer than will the regular business size. 

I have no tangible proof of this, but just as the small-sized letter- 
head would be out of place among business letters, we feel that a 
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large letter would stick out like a sore thumb on an otherwise 
well arranged desk and the result would be that it would be filed 
away in that well-known file—the wastebasket. 

As mentioned above, we have no tangible proof that one is better 
than the other, but I will say that we found it profitable to use 
note-sized stationery. 


To the business establishment wishing to adopt special- 
sized writing paper for its letters to feminine readers, a 
wide variety of sizes, each making its own impression of 
distinction, is available. Below is given a selected list of 
sizes in use by firms of known standing and character: 


Size of 
Paper Used Number 
Nature of Merchandise and in Writing of Pages 
Name of Firm to Women 
Jewelry and silverware: 
Tiffany & Company, New York City .............. 84%4x10% single 
TONES CoM WATS OL Ver 6 Onim museielitersis ocete osxe.0 ore 6 74%,x10% single 
Dreicer-<5, Con NewexOrk Citys cies erensie se m1 oleate, «ve 7%x 9% single 
Perfumes and cosmetics: 
Elizabeth Arden, Fifth Avenue, N. Y Soe lt single 
F BING saa. OB aoe 6Y4x 84 
Coty, hitth. Aventied NiwY vayere aie’: eaters + stele’ sister ete 814%4x10% single 
Mile. S. Koppél, Fifth Avenue, N. Y. ............. 74%,x10% 4pages 
1 
Madame Berthé, Fifth Avenue, N. Y. ......<...0.- oo - ty single 
Wearing apparel, including footwear: 
SPO S51 CHI CAC Omer sleretoteiorel sets saoctaye sles naisiietaes ate tey ore 6 x-18 4 pages 
Gilehriste@o..  DOSLON Mt. ace <)2'ersereicwilec sie sowie ephte iar 7%x 9% single 
NEOT Caco Na VAOT, PING WarOLK: tar toe itskalen slots lelsiereitleveis ene 74,4x10% single 
Jaeckel & Sons, Fifth Avenue, N. Y. (furs) ....... 53% x 7% 4 pages 
J. & J. Slater, Fifth Avenue, N. Y. (women’s shoes) 64x 8 single 
Shoecraft, Fifth Avenue, N. Y. (women’s shoes)... 6144x10 single 


Food products: 


: 5%x 7% 4 pages 
Beechnut Packing. Company 2 csc cot oes. 00 venice 1 844 x11 ee 
ikoiise VE ibiaiG) (COmeihy woaconomo ooo nmON GOO OOne 84%4x 5% 4 pages 
Gratis ccow SLOS 1.020 (CHOCO!) pe! slzsie\s aslo aes o/s seats ouet> 61%x 8% 4pages 
Miscellaneous: 
Bank of Italy, Women’s Department, Los Angeles.. 714%4,x10% single 
: 82x11 P 
The Vogue Company (magazine for women) ....... 614 x sin single 
John Wanamaker, Mail-order Section, Philadelphia. 6 x 7 single 
- ; 8% x11 é 
The Laundryette Mfg. Co. (washing machines) .... 1 5% x 814 single 
Americani Stove Co. (EANSES) ase oles ees vrele sinie lois’ 6 x 944 4pages 
Whiting & Cook (fine stationery) ..........-..... 6%x 5% 4 pages 


j : 54x 8% 4pages 
Woman’s Institute (correspondence instruction)... 1 7% xll 2 Ror 
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Color and printing.—A study of letterheads used by more 
than five hundred national firms advertising and selling to 
women would indicate that plain white is the preferred 
color. A few have tinted stationery. Except for firm name 
and address, there is little printing on most letter sheets. 
Their appearance at once impresses the reader with their 
simplicity and dignity. To cite a few concrete examples: 

Tiffany & Company use a single sheet of substantial white 
paper, 814 x 101% in size, on which is embossed exactly one 
inch from the top in the center of the page: 


Tiffany & Co. 
Fifth Avenue & 37th Street 
New York 


J. & J. Slater, an exclusive New York City boot shop, 
write their letters to women on note-sized bond paper, 
6144, x 8. It is white, bearing nothing more than a dignified 
and simple heading: 


J. & J. Slater 
Four Hundred and Fifteen Fifth Avenue 
New York 


H. Jaeckel & Sons (Furs), Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
use a four-page sheet of fine quality note paper, and omit 
all other information from their heading, except ‘‘Five 
Forty-six Fifth Avenue,’’ which is embossed. Being attrac- 
tively written in facsimile handwriting on note-sized sta- 
tionery, practically without a letterhead, their message has 
the air and appearance of a social communication. 

Firms engaged in the sale of women’s wear likewise seem 
to favor plain white or slightly tinted stationery. As a 
rule, they use a printed or embossed letterhead containing 
in many instances only the name and the address. An inter- 
esting example of variety in the use of business stationery 
is presented by Franklin Simon & Company, an exclusive 
Fifth Avenue shop dealing in clothes for women, and using 
at. least four different kinds of letterheads in its corre- 
spondence with feminine patrons. Some of them are plainly 
printed; others reproduced in facsimile handwriting and 
illustrated; and still others merely illustrated. Though in 
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color, printing, and general mechanical composition, each 
differs from the others considerably, there is an unmistak- 
able expression of distinct refinement and fine quality com- 
mon to all. 

The illustrations of letterheads appearing on page 268, 
etc., indicate modern practices in the use of business sta- 
tionery for correspondence with women. 

Illustrated stationery.'—Business establishments market- 
ing women’s clothes, food products, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, and other merchandise can put illustrated 
stationery to profitable use. The pictures used often serve 
to supplement the sales or other appeal put forth in the 
written message. They are quickly read and understood. 
Of course it is important that the illustrations used be 
relevant to the main thought of the letter. Gaudy colors 
and cheap, or poorly done, or inaccurate pictures should be 
avoided. They will do more harm than good, conveying, as 
they do, an impression of inferior quality of the goods and 
of doubtful standing of the writer, which even the most 
convincingly worded sales message would be hard put to 
override. 

In a recent article,” entitled, ‘‘What Can We Expect from 
the Illustrated Letterhead?’’ specific claims for this type of 
letter sheet as a business-getter are made: 


One of the great reasons for the popularity of the illustrated 
letterhead is the ease with which it may be changed at any time 
to meet changing conditions. 

The furniture house of Gullixson’s in San Francisco offers some 
testimony as to the longer pulling power of the illustrated letter- 
head. 

A little over a year ago a series of letters illustrating specific 
items was started in the form of congratulatory letters to brides. 
These ‘‘little homemakers,’’ as the letters designated them, were 
told that the company would be glad to assist them in the selection 
of furniture. The bride’s problems in home furnishing were dis- 
cussed and concrete suggestions were made. Actual sales of many 
- thousands of dollars in merchandise have been directly traced to 
this series of letters. The company also noticed the fact that illus- 
trated letters pulled results over a longer period of time than 


*See examples on pages 271, 272, 274, 275. 
2 Printer’s Ink Monthly, Vol. 8, No. 6, p. 104. 
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those without illustrations previously used. This indicated that the 
recipients kept them longer. One woman purchased furniture cight 
months after receipt of one particular letter. 


The illustrations on pages 271 and 272 will serve to bring 
out the usefulness of the letterheads used by Gullixson’s: 


The plan of using a particularly effective piece of advertising 
copy as part of the letter or of reproducing several previously 
run advertisements is an effective way of making a recapitulation 
of selling ideas and advertising illustrations which have rung the 
bell. 

Illustrated letterheads have been found most effective when used 
to help solve some specific problem with the illustration carefully 
selected to bear upon the subject under discussion in the body of 
the letter. 


The mail-order department of Filene’s, a well-known 
Boston department store, uses illustrated stationery to fur- 
ther the sale of various articles of woman’s dress. Here 
comes to mind a letter designed to interest Filene’s patrons 
in two, then new, groups of garments: sleeveless rayon 
sweaters and spiral crepe skirts. The right third of an 
814 x 11 letterhead is taken up by a simple, but telling, 
black and white’ cut, portraying the tall figure of a woman 
wearing these garments. Below this is printed a concise 
description of the articles, including sizes and prices. The 
whole seems to be a reproduction of a newspaper advertise- 
ment, only much more clear-cut and readable. It is in ex- 
cellent harmony with the written appeal of the letter itself, 
to which it adds definite strength. 

The Sidway Mercantile Company, manufacturers of baby 
carriages, Elkhart, Indiana, pictures the various styles of 
its useful products on the left side margin of the letter sheet. 
The particular use of each kind of carriage is shown plainly. 
All illustrations are colored attractively. 

To drive home such selling points as ‘‘no reaching,’’ ‘‘no 
stooping,’’ ‘‘it’s ready without getting ready,’’ ‘‘no operat- 
ing cost: there’s nothing to get out of order,’’ and others, 
the Vital Manufacturing Company, makers of Vital Auto- 
matic Vacuum Cleaners, Cleveland, Ohio, has illustrations 
on its colored letterheads which show plainly, and so verify 
as well as intensify, each individual selling argument. 
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A letter sheet which at a glance reveals its purpose is one 
employed to interest housewives in Bluebird washing ma- 
chines. The place of a printed heading is taken by a true, 
colored likeness of a cheery, flying Bluebird, which is pasted 
on note-sized paper of the same pleasing blue color as that 
of the sticker. The typewritten heading reads: ‘‘ Bluebird 


LULA GULLIXSON. Pres. HW. @. BARKLEY, Sac. AND MANAGER 


THE "NO RENT” STORE 


MARKET AT 14TH STS. 
Congratulations Little Home-Maker: SAN FRANCISCO 


The enclosed order is a wedding token from 
this firm, which has for sixty-four years 
helped to furnish the homes of a great 
number of young couples just starting 
their life together. 


_ TELEPHONE PARK 712 


Accept this with our best wishes, and 

_ be assured we shall consider it a great 
privilege to assist you in the selection 
of your home-furnishings. 


Yours PL, 
ye Manager_) 


Save this Order and Save by Using It 


It will be accepted the same as Five Dollars Cash to apply as part pay- 
ment on any purchase of one hundred dollars or more. 


You are cordially invited to use this order—to open a charge account with 
us—to take advantage of our time payment plan or earn 10% discount 
for cash—whichever you desire. The order will apply either way. 


ABOUT YOUR HOME You will find splendid selection 
Your problem of furnishing, either here and values unsurpassed. We 
now or later, will be made easy, en- 29 make a real home of your 
joyable and economical at this “No house, apartment or flat—no matter 
Rent” store. how large or small, and you will 
We own the building at Market and © *@V¢ accordingly. 
14th Streets, have no big rent to pay Take Municipal Cars J, K or L; 
and our customers profit by the No, 8 on Market St.; 22 or 24 on 
lower prices on Furniture, Rugs, Fillmore St, direct to our door. 
Carpets, Draperies, Bedding and 
Stoves, GULLIXSON BROS., INC. 


Fig. 44a.—A Specialized Appeal on a Pictorial Letterhead. 
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Time 19—.’’ Every detail of the letterhead—its color, its 
illustrations, and its make-up—suggest the subject of the 
message in a striking and wholly pleasing manner, 
Inexpensively illustrated stationery finds its widest ap- 
peal and greatest opportunity when it is employed in writ- 
ing to women of the large middle class. Its very appearance 


LULA GULLIXSON, Pres. H. G. BARKLEY, Sec. AND MANAGER 


ons) MARKET AT 14th STS. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
TELEPHONE PARK 712 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


Fig. 44b.—A Pictorial Letterhead. 
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proclaims its selling and advertising mission. For that rea- 
son such pictorial stationery does not lend itself so well 
for appeals to well-to-do women, whose financial and social 
standing prompts the employment of servants to do what 
the mother and housewife delights in doing herself. The 
author has, however, known a children’s photographer to 
mail sales promotion letters to wealthy women, urging them 
to have their children’s pictures taken. To each letter of 
the series was attached the photograph of a child of well- 
known parents—a photograph which this photographer had 
made. The appeal was original and very dignified and ap- 
propriate. Even such high-class Fifth Avenue establish- 
ments in New York City as Franklin Simon & Company 
have good use for tastefully illustrated letter sheets, as is 
proved by the one pictured on page 274. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that the more exclusive shops in 
New York City often do not issue illustrated catalogues. 
Instead, they submit individual photographs of the one or 
more articles in which Milady has manifested especial in- 
terest. 

In conclusion, manifestly the question as to whether to 
use pictorial stationery depends largely on how badly the 
written message needs illustrating. A writer of consum- 
mate skill, describing the sales features of a given product, 
is not so likely to need pictures to aid him in producing a 
powerful sales appeal. And yet, knowing the certainty 
with which pictures attract almost any reader’s attention, 
he is not likely to refuse the added strength which dis- 
criminative illustrations used fittingly are likely to con- 
tribute to his skilfully phrased message. 

Typographical make-up of letters.—Above all else, the me- 
chanical make-up of letters to women should be neat and 
eorrect.. The question as to whether the letter should be 
printed, multigraphed, mimeographed, typewritten, repro- 
duced in imitation handwriting, or pen-written depends for 
its answer on the purpose of the individual letter, the nature 
and standing of the firm it is to represent, the character 
of the goods, and, most essential of all, the class of women 
that is to read the message. Up to a few years ago, Tiffany 
& Company’s letters to women were pen-written. Such 
messages are prima facie evidence of careful attention and 
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adaptation to the recipient’s tastes and habits. They pos- 
sess the personal element, often so desirable in correspond- 
ence directed to women, in the highest possible degree. 

The kind of typographical make-up used varies of course 
with everyday and with sales correspondence. Almost with- 
out exception the firms whose letters the writer has gath- 
ered together typewrite all individual, everyday corre- 


FRANKLIN SIMON AND COMPANY 
414 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Dear Madame: 


: On Thursday, October llth, you are 
invited to a Private Sale of Silk Velvet Gowns, 
which are the new vogue of the winter - for day 
time as well as evening occasions. 


Silk Velvet Gowns in Twenty Different New Nodels 
$75.00 
$110.00 to $125.00 Gowns in everything “but price. 


This first important and represent- 
ative collection of silk velvet gowns, includes 
copies of -Paris models in daytime, dinner or eve- 
ning fashions inthe new and expensive velvets - 
‘Salome velvet, chiffon velvet, cut velvet, broche 
velvet or printed velvet. 


Among the smart fashions are:- 
VELVET GOWNS with deep borders of fur. 


VELVET COAT DRESSES, ‘including black 
with fur, and some w the new flounces 
or godets. 


VELVET DINNER OR BVENING GOWNS, draped, 
jewelled with rhinestones or combined 
with metal laces; also a collection of 
imported beaded velvet dinner gowns just 
received from Paris. 


v4 
Please present the ours very truly, 


enclosed card. igs , aD 


Fig. 45a—A Good Codrdination between Letterhead and Message. 
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spondence going to women, there being a few who will now 
and then reply in handwriting to a woman’s inquiry. How- 
ever, when it comes to sales letters, we find in vogue many 
different means of getting the message down in black on 
white. Mimeographing and multigraphing seem to top the 
list. Thus, after a series of sales appeals has been written, 
it is mimeographed or multigraphed so as to make the indi- 


AUTOMATIC VACUUM 


CLEANER 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
lorry v, ae — 


Electricity 


MRS. J, Hounsell, 
904 Packard, 
Ann Arbor, hich. 


Dear Madam: 


"What Makes It Run?" 


Answering your inquiry,we take 
pleasure in handing you herewith 
decriptive booklet of the VITAT™ 
AUTOMATIC VACUUM CLEANER, calling 
your particular attention to the 
fact that this cleaner works auto- 
matically,requiring no electricity, 
therefore no operating expense. 


Its great convenience in meee | 


away with the troublesome cords an 
electric motor,makes it preferable 
to any other cleaner, Its large 
fan creates the maximum amount of 
suction which takes up the dirt, 
dust and lint out of the rug into 
the bag after the brush has loos- 
ened the hair and lint that have 
become imbedded, The "VITAL" does 
this perfect cleaning without any 
possible injury or wear on the rug. 


All of this is interesting, but 
to appreciate the true merits of 
‘the "VITAL" you must operate the 
machine personally. We have yet 
to find the housewife who after 
trying the "VITAL" did not desire 
to own one, E 


the regular established price 
is $30.00, ‘arid we will be glad to 
send you @ VITAL AUTOMATIC CLEANER 
._ direct from the factory on receipt 
of that amount. We will prepay 
shipping charges and guarantee safe 
delivery. 


- U-1 
4 » 
jomsshesping Justitate 
First Cost 15. THE LAST COST WITH THE VITAL—AND FIRST COST 18 SURPRISINGLY LOW 


Fig. 45b.—Message Illustrated by Letterhead. 
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vidual units quickly available later on for purposes of in- 
quiry and for the unsolicited follow-up of prospects and 
customers. 

Letters so reproduced are satisfactory, provided the name 
and the address of the recipient are matched in perfectly. 
In other words, the filled-in address must start at the same 
marginal point as does the beginning of every line of the 
letter except the first of each paragraph, which is frequently 
indented. More important, the color of the match-in should 
not show up lighter or darker than that of the rest of the 
letter. It is no exaggeration to say that the fill-ins on most 
firms’ sales letters to women are poorly done. Of course, 
most women can tell a form letter anyway, but there is 
really no need of advertising this fact to the whole world 
by means of an uneven, carelessly filled-in name and 
address. 

Probably one of the best and most satisfactory methods of 
producing sales and other letters in quantities, and one 
especially to be recommended to firms circularizing women 
regularly, is the Hooven System. By means of it the head- 
ings of letters are matched in perfectly, so that even the 
shrewd eye of the experienced writer-salesman finds it diff- 
eult to tell whether the letter is a form letter or not. Manu- 
facturers and wholesalers marketing an article used by 
women and supplying their retail dealers with sales litera- 
ture in quantities to be mailed individually to their ecustom- 
ers should make sure that the typographical make-up of 
these letters is such as to reflect favorably on the firm and 
its correspondence methods. Retailers in small communi- 
ties as well as small retailers in large ones often lack the 
means properly to produce letters in quantities. Many 
times they are careless in their correspondence. The result 
is letters with the names and addresses slovenly matched 
in, or not filled in at all. Knowing all this, some manufac- 
turers will go so far as to print attractive stationery for 
use by their retail agents, and agree to produce at a nominal 
price letters in quantities for them which in every respect 
come up to the former’s standards. Note, in this connec- 
tion, how Hart Schaffner & Marx, the widely known cloth- 
ing house, helps its dealers to get out attractive letters to 
women: 
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REAL STYLE NEWS IN THESE 


LETTERHEADS AND LETTERS 
TO WOMEN 


Women are always hungry for the 
latest style information 


The pictureson these letterheads show 
it; the copy for the letters describes it 


You can very easily get a list of the 
members of women’s clubs, a list of 
teachers, nurses, and girls in high 
school and college These are just a 
few of the possibilities 


Then send them these letters with 
the book of women's styles They'll 
get business for you 


The letterheads are $8 a thousand; 
$5 for 500 or less 


Order below and indicate the way 
you wish us to print the firm name 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 


Fig. 46.—A Manufacturer’s Offer of Aid to a Retailer in his Advertising 
to Women. 
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Prices for Reproducing Letters 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Print for us letterheads each of number 
Reproduce the following form letters: 


Name fill in; $#———— per thousand. 
Signature cut made; $ 
Signature put on; $ 
Signed in long hand; $ 
Envelopes addressed ; $ 
Imitation typewriter letters; $ 
less ; $ for 500 or less. 


per thousand. 

per thousand. 

per thousand. 

per thousand or 


Date of letters 

We are sending signature cut 

If folded—enclosed—sealed—cost will be $ 
sand extra. 

Check (X) on the items you want us to attend to. 

(Sign here) —————-———_ 


per thou- 


If you want us to have a signature cut made, please write the 
signature in black ink, good-sized letters, on a slip of paper, 
and inclose with this order. 

For prices on envelopes and colored letterheads see samples. 


Firms having a more or less exclusive feminine trade 
often prefer to have all their form letters individually type- 
written. Though such practice may entail extra expense, 
it pays in most cases. The author could cite the names of 
scores of large and well-known business establishments of 
national scope who exclude the use of form letters from 
all their correspondence with women. ‘‘We answer each 
inquiry individually, no matter what its nature,’’ or, ‘‘We 
use no form letters whatever,’’ they state invariably. By 
the way, whether a letter is personally or machine typewrit- 
ten may usually be detected by erasures made in the former 
and also by the unevenness of the type impression upon the 
paper, which, of course, is due to the changing pressure of 
the operator’s finger action on the keys. Letters typewrit- 
ten by machine show an unvarying evenness and perfect 
preciseness which only a machine can achieve. Often the 
use of small, élite type will aid in giving letters to women 
a neater, more compact, and so more pleasing exterior. 
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Every woman, no matter what social or other class she 
may consciously or unconsciously be a member of, appre- 
ciates receiving a business letter written correctly in élite 
type on fine stationery of individual size, the whole appear- 
ance of which seems to exclaim: ‘‘Yes, madam, we know 
you delight in being accorded individual, personal treatment 
in the matter of correspondence as well as in other matters. 
Therefore, it is a privilege for us to take special pains in 
making our letters to you come up to your expectations.”’ 
A former advertising manager of the Cadillac Motor Car 
Company, which firm has gone extensively into the appeal 
to women, having used direct advertising for more than 
eight years, and national advertising for more than twenty 
years, writes with regard to this: ‘‘The mechanical make- 
up of letters to women should in general express a feeling 
of refinement and daintiness, whereas those to men should 
be more brusque and businesslike.’’ 


Illustrations Showing Kinds of Typographical Make-up 


A multigraphed letter.—In appearance this processed let- 
ter is correct and extremely pleasing. The fill-ins of the 
date and inside address are hardly noticeable, so well 
matched are they. However, the machinelike preciseness of 
the spacing as well as the uniform type impressions on the 
paper and colorings of each letter betray the fact that this 
is a machine-made letter. 

A typewritten letter—The Tiffany letter reproduced be- 
low is an excellent example of typographical make-up that 
is attractive and individual in appearance without being 
eccentric. Note the omissions of commas, colons, and 
periods. This is a characteristic of this firm’s correspond- 
ence. Note also the use of the stock phrase ‘‘beg to state.’’ 

A printed letter.—An almost unique example of a printed | 
letter having a decidedly personal message! It makes no 
pretense whatever of hiding the fact that it is a printed 
form letter. And yet this communication, when reproduced 
on green paper, has high attention value, not only because 
of the personal tone in which its message is clothed, but also 
because it had a suitable and effectively colored illustration 
in the letterhead. 
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SHOECRAFT 
Ei Tifth Wen ue 


eNeav Yorh November lst, 19=— 


Miss Madge C, Messler, 
701 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Dear Madam, 


So often our patrons, on their return from Europe, 
tell us of the beautiful French gowns and hats or 

the well cut English sports clothes they have pur- 
chased or seen. But, without exception they say, 

"Give me American made shoes" 


Shoecraft commissionaires are constantly sending 

us new models, sketches and materials which we adapt 
to Shoecraft ready-made shoes with that enduring 
beauty of line and contour which is exclusively 
Shoecraft. Our Be- -spoke boots are made in our own 
building with all the best traditions of English 
custom workmanship, to satisfy individual preferences. 


It is needless to say that we assure you complete 
satisfaction in fitting practical models for sports 
and trotteur as well as the delicately made models 
for wear with evening and afternoon gowns. 


I will be pleased to assign to you an intelligent 
Shoecraft fitter who will be interested in retain- 


ing your patronage and assisting you in the selection 
of shoes for your individual needs to complete your 


every costume. 
ercurs very truly 


SHOECRAFT, 


Fig. 47.—An Excellent Processed Letter, 
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TIFFANY & Co. 
Firtu Avenue & 37™ STREET 
New Yor« 


March Srd 19™ 


firs. F. C. Mortensen 
411 North 14th Street, E. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Dear Madam 
In reply to your letter of February 21st, we beg 


to state we have no moonstone bead necklaces with beads 


of the size or shape of your drawing. We have necklaces 


of small round moonstone beads, in graduate sizes, from 


$40 upwerd 

We can furnish you with amber bead necklaces of the 
shape of your drawing with crystal rondelle between each 
bead at $38 and upward 

fie await your pleasure 


Respect f' 


Fig. 48.—An Individualized and Attractive Typographical Appearance. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
My dears: 


Just back from New York and simply dying to tell you of a 
beauty shop I visited. 


It is patronized by the very rich, who drive up in their elegant 
limousines to get their wrinkles ironed away. The rooms of the 
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shop were done in soft gray with glowing rose silk hangings, and 
the girls who gave the treatment wore dotted Swiss aprons over 
rose colored’slips. I was wonderfully fascinated by a new treat- 
ment they were giving. I saw a woman well past 50 come out of 
one of the booths looking so girlish and lovely that I begged the 
operator to tell me what she had done so that I could have the same 
treatment given me. She told me she had simply applied one of 
the beauty masks that everyone is so crazy about. And I found 
out exactly how it was made. Now don’t you think I am clever? 


They take a box of Lournay Masque which comes in powder 
form. You take a little of it and make it into a paste with water. 
Then you apply it to your face with your finger tips, until it forms 
a mask all over your face and neck. You lhe down for 15 or 20 
minutes until it dries, and then you remove it by moistening it 
again. Bathe the face with plenty of cold water and you look just 
perfectly lovely afterward. I paid $5.00 for my treatment at the 
swell beauty shop, but I am going to give them to myself hereafter, 
as I find a $1.50 box will produce at least ten good treatments. 


I’m simply crazy over the Lournay Toilet Preparations. You 
know, after all, no one can make such things quite so exquisitely 
as the French, and all the Lournay things come direct from Paris. 
Their CREME AU CITRON is quite the nicest cream I know of for 
removing sunburn and freckles. It’s only 50 cents, too, and that 
counts, when you have a lot of fall clothes to buy, doesn’t it? 


And speaking of fall clothes, it almost made me weep to see how 
all the really smartly gowned women had lowered their skirts, oh, 
just inches and inches. Way down to the ankles on afternoon and 
evening gowns, and 6 to 8 inches on even the shortest sports and 
street suits. 


Everywhere on Fifth Avenue and at the fashionable hotels are 
swirling, black draped frocks of lusterless silk crepe. Belts are 
missing from most of the new frocks. The drapery, usually brought 
over to one side, is held by a huge fancy buckle or ornament. They 
are using just oodles of bright dazzling red on black and navy 
blue frocks. 


Long skirts have brought back wide brimmed hats. Even the 
flapper, since she has chosen a new demure pose, has parked her 
saucy little upturned hat, and New York girls are wearing hats 
with demure downward drooping brims. 


I have lots more to tell you, but will let it go till another time. 
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Here are some new ways New York girls and women are dressing 
their hair. I think you could easily copy them. 


Fondly, 


FRANCINE 


A mimeographed letter.—A processed letter of good typo- 
graphical make-up, written on a four-page, well-balanced 
letterhead of baronial size, is shown below. It is slightly 
spotty in several places, the result, no doubt, of uneven 
ink distribution. This condition marks it a processed 
letter. 

Westberg & Childs 
Established 1889 
1312 Second Avenue 
SEATTLE 
March 29, 19—. 
Dear Miss Smith: 


With sunshiny days urging you to look your loveliest, it is time 
to think seriously of smart spring attire. Never were modes so 
enchantingly youthful and smart, and our Mrs. Shaw has spent 
an extended season in New York to secure the most advanced and 
individual models. 


As a shop for women, we really try to interpret the language of 
clothes. You will find individuality and variation in our selection 
and the quality that connotes social value. If you are to have only 
one frock this season, you will find one here in which you will be 
charming and feel particularly well dressed as long as you care 
to wear it. : 


It is the observation of the French that, ‘‘the cape covers all,’’ 
and for this season nothing is smarter. There are elegant models 
in rich-toned fabrics, many with flattering collars of fur. For 
those who admire the grace of the cape but prefer the modified 
wrap or coat effect, there are models of unusual beauty, simple or 
elaborate enough to appeal to all tastes. 


Your most urgent need may be a costume suit, so smart for street 
wear and yet suitable for dinner and dancing. The right suit goes 
far towards solving the spring costume. 


We wish to remind you that credit with easy payments is your 
privilege at this shop. Come in and let our sales people show you 
selections of frocks, wraps, capes, and suits that are of really 


* Referring to illustrations on letterhead, 
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assured style and quality. The right clothes can make any woman 
a person of charm. 
Cordially yours, 


WestsBerc & Cuts, INc. 


The use of facsimile handwriting.—Business letters to 
women, written in imitation handwriting on monogrammed 
note-sized paper of substantial weight and good quality, 
have a striking appearance. Obviously, they possess in 
larger number than typewritten messages many of the char- 
acteristics of a letter written by a woman herself. In ap- 
pearance and general make-up they approach very closely 
her own habits of personal correspondence. Therein lies 
their great attention value. They are decidedly ‘‘different’’ 
from the ordinary business letter. Of course, letters repro- 
duced in facsimile handwriting would hardly lend them- 
selves to everyday use by business establishments accus- 
tomed to posting hundreds of letters to women day in and 
day out. At best, the process of getting them on paper is 
. slow and costly. But occasionally a firm selling high-grade 
toilet preparations, jewelry, fine writing paper, woman’s 
clothing, or, in fact, anything the use of which is private 
and likely to enhance directly or indirectly the user’s per- 
sonal standing or appearance in the eyes of others, will find 
that such appeals, if used with timely foresight and nice 
discretion, will bring almost unexpectedly large returns. 

Of the letters produced in imitation handwriting illus- 
trated below, the one which comes from Geo. Borgfeldt & 
Co., distributors of imported perfumes and cosmetics in 
general, is to advertise Klein’s Glycerine Soap. This com- 
pany’s advertising manager makes this statement concern- 
ing the letter: ‘‘You may consider the Klein Soap letter 
too unusual and perhaps going a little too far, but I believe 
that any piece of advertising literature that gets people talk- 
ing is good advertising.’’ 

The letter from Franklin Simon & Company shows excel- 
lent reader adaptation. 

Opening and closing phrases.—An opening salutation 
which is correct and suitable for most letters to women is 
‘‘Dear Madam.’’ It is commonly used in addressing both 
married and single members of the female sex. A corre- 
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spondent for a large soap manufacturer writes: ‘‘We use 
the salutation, ‘Dear Friend,’ because sometimes our lists 
include unmarried women and to use ‘Dear Madam’ does 
not seem quite correct.’? On the other hand, the popularity 
which the phrase ‘‘ Dear Friend”’ has had and is still enjoy- 
ing in the low-brow appeals of many patent medicine, cheap 
jewelry, and other ‘‘bargain’’ sales promoters makes its 


Page 1. 


Fig. 49a (3 pages)—An Unusually Intimate Personal Appeal, 
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appearance on letters to the better class of women strongly 
inadvisable. Moreover, ‘‘Dear Friend”’ denotes familiarity, 
especially when the signature of the letter is that of a man. 
‘‘My dear Madam,’’ ‘‘My dear Miss Fair,’’ or ‘‘My dear 
Mrs. Fair’’ are always appropriate. They carry more 
formality than the corresponding salutations without the 
‘“‘My.’’ For use on form letters some mail-order houses and 
department stores sometimes favor such openings as ‘‘Dear 
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Customer’’ or ‘‘Dear Patron.’’ They are at best only gen- 
eral and do not in any way aid the writer in suiting the form 
of his message to its recipient, or in making it at all per- 
sonal. In the end it is much more effective and fitting to 
address a woman as ‘‘Dear Mrs. Brown,’’ or ‘‘My dear 
Mrs. Brown.”’ 

So far as the closing phrases for letters to women are 
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concerned, they range from the businesslike, ‘‘Yours truly,’’ 


and, ‘‘Very truly yours,’’ through the friendly and per- 
sonal, ‘‘Sincerely yours,’’ or, ‘‘Cordially yours,’’ to the 
formal, ‘‘Respectfully.’’ Their choice depends on the cor- 
respondence policy of the writer’s firm, the nature of his 


FRANKLIN SIMON AND COMPANY 
iP TR AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Dew Madame 


have imade these shetehes OF the 
Arratlesl the new models, 


Fig. 49b.—Excellent Illustration and Reader Adaptation. 
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firm’s merchandise, the atmosphere of the letter written, 
and the social standing of the woman who receives it. (Note 
practical illustrations at the end of the next section.) 


Who signs your letters to women?—The message of a 
business letter directed to a woman written and signed by 
a representative of her own sex is likely to carry more 
weight with her than one signed by a man. This is true 
especially if its message relates to the use of goods which 
lie wholly, or almost wholly, in woman’s domain. Fre- 
quently, business letters to women are prepared by men 
who inject into them the needed selling force and are then 
feminized where needful and sent out under a woman’s sig- 
nature. This is the case, for example, with the sales and 
follow-up letters sent by the Woman’s Institute, original 
drafts of which are made by men ‘‘who have tried very hard 
to get the woman’s viewpoint, and feminine presentation 
from the women in this particular organization.’’ 

Practices in this respect vary largely with sales, adver- 
tising, and correspondence methods of the individual con- 
cern. Thus, according to a correspondent employed by a 
prominent soap manufacturer, ‘‘letters based on matters 
of policy, or letters in which there is an opportunity to pro- 
mote good will or to safeguard good will, come to my desk. 
However, we have a woman who is in charge of our Test 
Kitchen and Home Economics Department who answers a 
great many letters whenever specific cooking or housekeep- 
ing problems need to be discussed.’’ This would indicate a 
sound correspondence policy. The neatly processed letters 
which the Holmes & Edwards Silver Company uses in an- 
swer to consumer inquiries are signed by a woman and are 
thus made to bring the personal touch which women like. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby write as follows: ‘‘Letters sent 
from the Home Economics Department are all signed by 
a woman, Mary Hale Martin, and are all written by a 
woman.’’ 

As a general rule, letters designed to increase the sale of 
goods or services, the use of which woman controls directly 
or indirectly, and in the purchasing of which she is likely to 
have the last and deciding word, are best signed by a com- 
petent and suitably titled woman in the business organiza- 
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tion so that they may breathe a somewhat authoritative as 
well as friendly and personal air. 

It might now be well to note the practices of a number of 
business correspondents, representing large organizations, 
in their choice of opening and closing salutations, and of 
signatures, which indicate more or less definite standards. 

Using hand-addressed envelopes.—Kven though a business 
letter to a woman be typewritten, the envelope carrying it 
frequently shows a neatly penned address, which lends it a 
personal air. To have their letters resemble social ones, 
many correspondents appealing to the better class of women 
have their firms’ return address printed on the back-flap of 
the envelope, omitting in most cases name and nature of 
business, and confining the return address only to a state- 
ment of the name of the city and street, including house 
number. Not knowing the sender of a letter so enveloped, 
and being favorably impressed by the pen-written address, 
the recipient will have to open it, if only to satisfy her 
proverbial curiosity. Since, as said in another section, it is 
common to write business letters to women on odd-sized 
sheets of paper, the envelopes used to mail them vary in 
size accordingly, being either larger or smaller, usually 
smaller, than the envelope used for ordinary business cor- 
respondence. 


Crapter XVII 


ADVERTISING LETTERS 


Answers to inquiries.— Whenever a woman mails a coupon 
reply to an advertisement or pens an inquiry, she receives 
in nine cases out of ten a poorly written and cheaply proc- 
essed form letter. Its impression value is in many respects 
so negative as to be the direct opposite of the first and 
favorable impression made by the advertisement itself. In 
other words, the letter often fails miserably in strengthen- 
ing any favorable impression which the advertisement may 
have made upon the inquirer and customer-to-be. Being a 
more or less personal message, the letter should, in matters 
of mechanical appearance, correctness, and force of mes- 
sage, be even more impressive than the advertisement. This 
does not necessarily imply that every magazine inquiry 
need be answered by means of a personally dictated letter, 
however business-building such a policy might prove to be; 
but it does mean that the form letter which is used be proc- 
essed attractively, with as perfect a match-in of the inquir- 
er’s address as possible, and, most essential of all, that the 
message be free from grammatical errors and weak, trite 
phraseology, so that the feminine recipient won’t be tempted 
to exclaim: ‘‘Well, I dare say, these people are quite, back- 
ward in their correspondence methods and, apparently, 
cannot afford to engage persons who know how to write 
good and correct business letters. Their advertisements 
gave me an altogether different impression.’’ Take, for 
example, the letter on page 297. The three fill-ins—the 
name (twice) and address of the prospect, and the name of 
the local dealer—did not in the original match the color of 
the processed letter at all. The rubber-stamped signature 
was blotchy. The distinctly negative impression caused by 
this untoward appearance of the letter is rendered worse by 
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a message lacking freshness in appeal and correctness in the 
use of good business English. Three of the five paragraphs 
begin with ‘‘we are.’’? The closing paragraph, opening with 
a worn-out participial expression and ending with the un- 
necessary ‘‘we are, Mrs. Mullen,’’ is decidedly passé. Para- 
graph two, being one long sentence, lacks coherence and 
force. ‘Will appreciate,’’ in the fourth paragraph, should 


MAKERS- WOMEN'S SHOES EXCLUSIVELY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES - 3634-3650 LACLEDE AVE 


staceees Saink Louis 


“JOMAMBRHOETSrLows 
Se PRES ae Aprik £2;' 


Mrs. C. Mullen,, 
B15 W. S7 th St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dear Madam: 


We are enclosing our, Feeture-Arch descriptive book- 
let, "Comfort Plus Style” and‘ weknow that you will find it 
very interesting because it tells the true story of Feeture- 
ae style - plus "hidden" comfort and unique fitting quali- 

es. 


We are referring your inquiry to our Feeture-Aroh 
dealer inLossnzeles,c2lif.Killen Shoe Co., you will find 
there a comprehensive stock of Feeture-Arch shoes and they 
will be very glad, indeed, to take a great deal of pains in 
showing you the particular style you msey want and fitting 
you correctly. 


We are communicating with the above dealer today 
and they will be expecting to hear from you. 


After you have worn one pair of Feeture-Arch shoes 
and have had the satisfaction of Feeture-Arech foot comfort, 
we will appreciate a letter from you, telling us just how 
well pleased you have been with Feeture-Arch shoes. 


Thanking you for the interest you have shown in 
Feeture-Arch shoes, we are Mrs. Kullen, 


Very respectfully yours, 


P.S. We know how you will tell your friends and neighbors 


_f - ou ha worn them. 
XK pout. Feet Feeture-Arch shoes after you ve 


Toh ohansen's } 
cabled, 4 


PACIFIC COAST DISTAIBUTORS: JOHANSEN BROS. SHOE CO. SAN FRANCISCO 


Fig. 50.—An Inappropriate Response to Inquiry. 
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be ‘‘should appreciate.’’ All in all, the writer of this form 
letter has taken little pains to accommodate its message to 
the tastes and habits of women. He has not turned to profit- 
able ends the opportunity to have his letter reenforce the 
positive impression made by the firm’s advertisements. His 
method is ineffectual, because it is unprogressive and ill 
suited to the requirements for correspondence with discrim- 
inating women. 

An improvement, in so far as better appearance is con- 
cerned, is presented by the letter printed below, which is not 
a form letter. Its message, however, is tritely and weakly 
phrased: ‘‘Replying to your inquiry,’’ ‘‘we beg to advise,”’ 
‘‘we will be pleased to send same.”’ 


LONDON PARIS 
HANAN & SON 


MAKERS OF 
FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
516 FIFTH AVENUE—COR. 48RD ST. 
New York 


March 6, 19—. 
Mrs. Anna Hounsell, 
904 Park Ave., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Dear Madam: 


Replying to your inquiry of March 5th, we beg to advise that 
the shoes you inquire about are priced at $15 per pair, and we will 
be pleased to send same on approval, if you would kindly submit 
size and width usually worn. 

Yours respectfully, 


Hanan & Son, 
Per 


This letter might have been written in some such manner 
as this: 


Dear Madam: 


_ Thank you for your inquiry of March 5, concerning the price 
of Hanan shoes advertised in this month’s Vague, 


These smart and fashionable shoes are priced at $15 a pair. So 
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that you may appreciate more fully their good qualities, we shall 
be glad to send the shoes to you on approval, if you will return 
this letter to us with notation of the size and width you desire. 
For your convenience in replying we inclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


We are confident that the Hanan shoes will in every respect 
meet fully your expectations and shall look for an early opportunity 
to serve you. 

Yours respectfully, 


In some commodity fields it has been found practical to 
let a competent woman, who is generally given a suitable 
title, handle a good deal of the correspondence received 
from women, especially when it pertains to personal matters 
of feminine health and comfort more or less intimate in 
character, concerning which the average woman much pre- 
fers to consult a member of her own sex. This is true of the 
letters given below, which are used by a seller of corsets. 
For the most part they are well written and have a strong 
personal note, which is likely to find favor with the feminine 
reader. 

COPY OF LETTER 


WRITTEN BY 


JANE HILL 
CONSULTING CORSET SPECIALIST FOR THE H. W. GOSSARD CO. 


January 31, 19—. 
My dear Mrs. 


Beeause of an unforeseen delay at the printer’s, ‘‘The Portrait 
of a Gentlewoman’’ is not as yet off the press, but it will give me 
pleasure to send this to you as soon as copies reach my office. 
Meanwhile, a copy of the booklet ‘‘You’’ is sent with the hope 
that the information contained therein will prove helpful and 
interesting. 


Our model 605 has been designed for the short, heavy figure 
and is made in pink broché with a low, full top and a medium 
length full skirt to care for the hips and thighs. While this corset 
is not regularly made in size 40, which you would require, it could 
be made for you with but a short delay and is priced at $8.00. 


Without the opportunity of seeing you and judging only from 
the information before me, it is my belief that this garment worn 
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with a properly fitted Gossard Brassiére in size 50, which you can 
purchase at any price from 50¢ to $8.50, would give you the com- 
fort and appearance you are seeking. 

Before the special manufacture of this garment is ordered, it 
would be much more satisfactory if you would ask the corsetiére 
in the Geo. W. Graham store in your city, where Gossards are sold, 
for her personal attention, in order that we might be certain that 
this is the proper garment for your requirements. 


Corsets and brassiéres are garments that just can’t be success- 
fully selected from a printed description, so we have no catalogue 
for distribution, but should you wish my assistance at any time, I 
shall be happy to hear from you. 

Sincerely, 


COPY OF LETTER 


WRITTEN BY 


JANE HILL 


CONSULTING CORSET SPECIALIST FOR THE H. W. GOSSARD CO. 


January 31, 19—. 


My dear Miss 


In accordance with your request it gives me pleasure to send 
you a copy of the booklet ‘‘You’’ with the hope that the informa- 
tion it contains will prove helpful and interesting. 


At $3.50, model 228 is a lightly boned corset with a low, elastic 
top and medium short skirt cut straight around the figure. 


At $5.00, model 519 is made of heavy quality pink satin. The 
low top has an elastic section inserted under the bust, and the skirt 
is long to care for the hips and thighs. The bones are skillfully 
placed to give free hip movement. A similar garment is offered in 
pink satin striped batiste; this is model 520 priced at $5.00. 


Pink, fancy striped satin fashions model 750 with its low elastic 
top and medium length skirt. 


It is my belief that any of these corsets in size 25 would give you 
the comfort and appearance you desire. 


If you are sufficiently close to Delphos, Ohio, for shopping pur- 
poses, a fitting by the corsetiére in the S. T. Shenk Co. store of 
that city, where Gossards are sold, would aid you in your selection 
and be the most satisfactory way for you to make your purchase. 
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If this is not convenient and you wish to send a remittance to 
this office, I shall be happy to give it my personal attention ard see 
that you are promptly supplied. 

Sincerely, 


The following letters make plain the course which a manu- 
facturer and national advertiser of pearls pursues in follow- 
ing up Magazine inquiries. The one printed immediately 
below exhibits to good advantage qualities of dignity, sim- 
plicity, and earnestness in language and tone. It shows 
good reader adaptation and might well serve as an example 
of excellent inquiry follow-up in this particular commodity 
field. 


Miss Alice P. Silverman, 
2113 Van Ness Court, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Dear Madam: 


We are very much pleased to send you, under separate cover, 
to-day, the ‘‘Story of Pearls’’ requested in your letter of Janu- 
ary 17. 


You will find great satisfaction in the possession of a necklace 
of Alpha Pearls, we are sure, and our agents in your city, Wihlon 
& Wihlon, have been directed to extend to you every courtesy in 
making your selection. 


We assure you that the Alpha Pearls on display at Wihlon & 
Wihlon are fully guaranteed by us and if, after you purchase a 
strand, you do not find them entirely satisfactory, kindly confer 
a great favor upon us by permitting an exchange of these Pearls, 
either for another strand or for the sum of your investment in 
them. 


Alpha Pearls are indestructible; they will not peel or discolor 
under any conditions to which you would subject your better 
articles of jewelry or apparel. 


You may be sure that Wihlon & Wihlon will consider it a privi- 
lege to show you Alpha Pearls in their several tints and sizes at any 
time. 

Respectfully yours, 
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Le 
Messrs. Wihlon & Wihlon, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
Attention of the Merchandise Manager 
Gentlemen : 

You will be glad to know that Miss Alice P. Silverman, of 2113 
Van Ness Court, your city, has become interested in Alpha Pearls 
through our Magazine Advertising, and has been invited by us to 
inspect these Pearls at your Jewelry Department. 


We have sent Miss Silverman our letter No. 2a and suggest that 
your Jewelry Department act upon this inquiry while the inquirer’s 
interest in Alpha Pearls is fully awakened. We believe the sale 
of an Alpha Pearl necklace to this prospect is already half made. 

A telephone message to her, or the use of the letter No. 3a, of 
which you have a copy, should bring her to your store, where, we 
know, your salesmanship and the excellence of this merchandise 
will complete for you a very profitable transaction. 


Very truly yours, 


Miss Alice P. Silverman, 
2113 Van Ness Court, 
City. 


Dear Madam: 


We have been asked by the importers of Alpha Pearls to show 
you these beautiful jewels, and it is a pleasure to tell you that 
we have at present in our Jewelry Department a very complete 
presentation awaiting your inspection. 

It will be a delight to you just to see these very finely made 
Pearls, and we suggest that you call soon. Mr. Hohwerda will con- 
sider it a privilege if, in calling, you will ask for him. 


We hope for an early opportunity to be of service to you. 


Respectfully yours, 


Letters used by the advertiser of cosmetics.—Firms en- 
gaged in the business of marketing cosmetics may be divided 
into these more or less distinct groups: 

1. Manufacturers and distributing agents selling through 
retail channels and only occasionally direct to the consumer. 
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2. Manufacturers (usually women who themselves are 
‘‘beauty specialists’’) selling through retail channels, but 
using at the same time vigorous mail-order methods to dis- 
pose of their goods direct to the consumer. 

As might be expected, the letters written by these distrib- 
uting agencies to the prospective consumer trade vary in 
purpose and make-up. Firms in Group 1 use letters, often 
form letters, in reply to inquiries received from magazine 
advertising. Such messages often serve a double purpose: 
usually accompanying the sample that is being mailed, they 
contain instructions for its proper and most effective appli- 
cation, couched in chatty selling vernacular, and also list 
retail places where the advertised product is procurable. 
As already mentioned, such letters are often mere forms 
and, in most instances, make no pretense whatever of being 
personal messages. Unless the inquirer—after having re- 
ceived and probably used the sample—writes again to the 
manufacturer or distributing agency, the latter ordinarily 
makes no further contacts with the former, but rests con- 
tent in the belief that, if the sample pleased, its recipient will 
buy his goods at her druggist’s or other local agency regu- 
larly and so become a habitual purchaser and permanent 
customer. Of the firms doing business in this field and be- 
longing to Group 1, there are a few that will, ten days or 
two weeks after they have dispatched a trial package of 
their goods, send a second letter to the inquirer to ask 
specifically if their product has given satisfaction and if 
any difficulty has been experienced in obtaining it locally. 
This inquiry follow-up, which, usually, consists of a form 
letter or two, is employed by so few business houses in 
Group 1 as to make their number seem almost negligible. 

Firms in Group 2 usually spare no effort to secure an 
order from any reader of their advertisements who is 
sufficiently interested either to return a coupon or merely to 
write for a booklet and the name of the local dealer. In 
this group we find largely businesses operated in the name 
of women, who, themselves specialists in ‘‘facial aesthe- 
ties,’’ offer to feminine inquirers information and personal 
help on the proper use of cosmetics. The furnishing of such 
data and aid is made the subject of sales and follow-up let- 
ters which give every indication of having been written in 
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the workshop of the advertising specialist for the express 
purpose of bringing business in by post from old as well as 
new customers. 

Illustration.—The letter given below is typical of those 
used by firms selling direct to the consumer. Despite the 
fact that it is a form letter, it shows good adaptation to the 
feminine recipient and is almost wholly free from the life- 
less and trite phraseology with which form letters are 
usually loaded. 


673 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


January Third, 19—. 
My dear Miss Van Zall: 


It is my firm belief that a woman can do anything she makes up 
her mind she will do. In my own experience, I have found that 
one has only to decide what one desires most, and then set about 
to obtain it. 


Now, whatever your individual aims in life may be, there is one 
thing you certainly want and need, because it opens the door to 
the best that the world has to offer. That thing is personal attrac- 
tiveness. 


And my Home Course will give it to you. Only, you must not 
go about the matter languidly, intermittently, or skeptically. You 
must be fired with a splendid enthusiasm over the delightful trans- 
formation you are going to effect, and you must put your whole 
heart into carrying out my instructions. 


The actual time required is little—only a few minutes every 
day—but the results are magnificent. And when you begin to see 
a new sparkle in your eyes, a freshness in your skin, and a glowing 
radiance about your whole being—well, then you’ll learn what it 
means to be really alive! 


Here is the booklet ‘‘Your Masterpiece—Yourself’’; it tells you 
all about the course. After you have read it, fill out the accom- 
panying information blank and send it to me as soon as possible. 
And, with this complete description of yourself before me, I shall 
know just what to prescribe for your individual needs. 


Sincerely yours, 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
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Manufacturers’ letters for retailers.—It is not likely that 
the average over-the-counter retailer of articles sold to 
women is especially qualified to write letters, especially 
sales letters. And even if he were able to do justice to this 
fine art, he would in many cases not write the letters him- 
self for lack of time, proper facilities for getting them out in 
quantities, and sundry other reasons. The manufacturer 
understands these conditions well. He invests a good deal 
of his money in magazine publicity. Then, in order to help 
his local retail representative in a concrete way to cash in 
on the desire created for his product by this national adver- 
tising, he will provide him with series of processed sales 
letters, which the retailer can then mail to his lists of pros- 
pects and customers under his name and on his own station- 
ery. Often the national advertiser goes even a step farther: 
he has the letters processed on the retailer’s stationery, 
properly signed and sent to a list of names furnished him 
by the latter. In this way, the wholesaler makes very sure 
that the letters are not only written effectively, but that 
they are correct and neatly processed and mailed at the 
right time. 

The nature of sales letters papetct local dealers by their 
wholesalers is, necessarily, more or less general. Since the 
letters are not ‘written in the office of the retailer who knows 
his prospects and customers and the conditions under which 
they trade, or are likely to trade, with him, but in that of 
the manufacturer, who often possesses only general knowl- 
edge of local conditions, their appeal frequently lacks 
specific force and local color—inadequate adaptation to cer- 
tain classes of prospects. Some manufacturers avoid fur- 
nishing their agents with sales letters which are too gen- 
eral by preparing messages for very definite groups of per- 
sons whose characteristics, work, and living conditions are 
similar no matter where they live. Thus makers of women’s 
shoes, for instance, concentrate their letter-writing efforts 
on nurses, teachers, business women, and other more or 
less well-defined groups of prospective customers. And yet, 
while the result may be a better letter than that which the 
retailer himself could have produced if he had the ability as 
well as the facilities for conducting correspondence with all 
his prospects and customers intelligently, and, above all, 
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regularly, such messages often lack local color. This fact 
should be kept in mind when reading the following letters, 
which are representative of the kind with which manufac- 
turers supply their various retail agencies in different parts 
of the country. 

Illustrations.—A series of miscellaneous letters which a 
manufacturer of woman’s clothing supplies for his retail- 
ers’ use. 


Letter to Women to Go with Book of Styles 


Dear Madam: 


Fiction isn’t the only field in which you'll find the popular books 
of the season. We’re sending you one of the most popular of the 
nonfiction ones—the spring Master & Nolan women’s Style Book. 

It has more entertainment than a love tale; there’s wealth of 
beauty in the clingy, slender coats that are illustrated; there’s 
education in the advance knowledge of the spring styles. 

At that, it’s only a book; you can’t put in pictures the real 
beauty that lies in the spring wraps and coats; there’s beauty of 
color that kindles the eye; there’s beauty in fabrics and lines. 

We can’t begin to describe them adequately—you’ll have to come 
in and see for yourself. 

Yours truly, 


Letter Regarding Coats for Women for Spring, to Go with the 
Book of Styles 


Dear Madam: 


Springtime is doubly fascinating if you can make your clothes 
reflect something of its quickened color tones and freshness. 

You have shoes, hats, gloves—those bits of apparel to think 
about—and then there’s the all-absorbing coat question. 

Master & Nolan spring coats for women will give you a newer 
and a broader conception of style, fabrics, tailoring, and colorings. 

There are feathery soft woolens, deftly patterned and buoyantly 
colorful; flaring lines, close slender lines, and wrappy lines; com- 
binations and contrasts of light, rich furs. 

We can’t begin to give you all their fine points in one short 
letter. Look them over in the Style Book inclosed and then come 
in and see for yourself. 

Yours truly, 
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Letter to Girls 


Dear Miss 


Yesterday morning you probably heard a robin trying his voice 
outside your window, sensed a new fragrance in the air, and were 
startled a little to realize that spring is here. 

_ We didn’t fully realize it until we saw the Master & Nolan 
coats—and now we’d like you to share our enthusiasm for them. 

You may look smartest in the slim, one-button styles tapering 
gracefully to the figure or one of the looser line coats flaring pertly. 
Three-quarter length coats are here, too, in a great variety of youth- 
ful styles. 

And when it comes to rich imported woolens and unusual pat- 
tern compositions, there is no limit to them—crochet and hook- 
rug weaves, quaint floral effects—everything fretted with alert 
colorings. 

We'll not tell you more now. Just come in and surprise yourself. 

Yours truly, 


General Letter Announcing the Spring Coats for Women 


Dear Madam: 


You’ve probably had enough of winter with its bleak, gray days. 
What you want now is spring—and lots of it. 

You'll feel that spring is here when you see the women’s coats 
that have just arrived from Master & Nolan. You’ll be surprised 
by the profusion of their styles, fabrics, and colorings. 

The woolens are spun to cobweb softness and are briskly alive 
with quaint designs. You’ll be reminded of the decorative motifs 
of picturesque countries, old Grecian emblems worked gracefully 
into borders, satiny hand-drawn effects—everything with fresh 
thrusts of color and distinctive style. 

_ There’s a coat for every occasion—many of them collared, cuffed, 
and faced in soft, flat pelts of the lighter furs. We'll get a lot 
of pleasure out of showing them to you. 

Yours truly, 


_ A series of unique letters follows, in reality advertising 
folders with a personal appeal. The inside pages of these 
letter-folders are made to carry colored illustrations of the 
electric washing machine, the sale of which they are in- 
tended to promote; they contain also a complete sales story. 
This direct-mail matter bears evidence of having been pre- 
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BUCHANAN-SMITH ELECTRIC CO. 


1715 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


There is ONLY ONE washing machins that never 
asks you to put your hands in water or handle soak- 

ing garments, It washes, rinses, blues and drys 

the weekly washing for the line without extra equip- 
ment, No tubs, no wringer, just the Laun-Dry-Ette. 

It is a complete home laundry all in itself. 


Any article from the daintiest lace handker- 
chiefs to pillows, rugs, or quilted ccmforts, are 
washed and "whirled" wringer-dry, soft and fluffy, 
all ready for the line. 


More than 50,000 women use the Laun-Dry-Ette 
every wash day. It is the only washing machine 
made that does ALL the work from soiled-clothes bas- 
ket to the ironing board. Yet, it costs no more 

than ordinary washing machines. 


The following pages explain each operation in 
detail, Did you ever see anything like it? Did you 
believe that washing could be done with so little 

work on your part? 


You will want to see the Laun-Dry-Ette at work. 
Call us up and we'll bring a machine to your home 
and help you out or wash day -- you can then feel 


with your own hands a tubful of clothes made wringer- 
dry in one minute, 


Very truly yours, 
BUCHANAN-SMITH ELECTRIC CO. 


By. 


Fig. 51a The First Page of a Folder Letter of Follow-up Series. 


Ha 


BUCHANAN-SMITH ELECTRIC CO, 


1715 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Washing uscd to be an irksome chore. The modern 
washing machine has made the task much less laborious. 
The Laun-Dry-Htte has made it really fun. 


Thousands of women who never even thought of doing 
their own washing now use the Laun-Dry-Ette. It is so 
Simple, so quick, s0 complete. There is no other machine 
made which will wash, rinse, blue and dry the clothes -- 
all without a wringer or extra tubs. 


The Laun-Dry-Ette whirls the water out of the clothes 
leaving them soft and fluffy. The daintiest piece of 
ldce, pillows, rugs or blankets may bo washed and dried 
all ready for the line in the same machine. 


From soiled-clothes basket to the ironing board, tha 
Laun-Dry-Ette does all the work. If you have never seen 
a Laun-Dry-Ette, we would like to show it to you. Whether 
you use a washing machine or not, we want you to know 
about the one that does 50% more of your wash day work. 

Very truly yours, 


BUCHANAN-SMITH ELECTRIC CO, 


B _ 


Fig. 51b.—The First Page of a Folder Letter of Follow-up Series. 
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BUCHANAN-SMITH ELECTRIC CO. 


1715 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Have you ever done the washing without putting 
your hands in water? Doesn't sound possible. 


Have you ever gone through the complete operation 
of wash day without ever touching hot, wet clothes? 


If you have, you own a Laun-Dry-Ette. There is 
no other way to do it. This unique machine washes, 
rinses, blues and drys the clothes all ready for the 
line without any wringer; without any extra tubs. 


Just think of it -- you never have to put your 
hands in water nor even touch sopping, hot clothes. And 
the Laun-Dry-Ette washes everything from the smallest. 
bit of finery to rugs and blankets. 


You must have a Laun-Dry-Ette demonstrated before 
you can appreciate it's wonderful labor saving features. 
Just phone us and we'll demonstrate in your own home 
that washing can be done the "Laun-Dry-Ette Way" without 
putting hands in the water. 


Very truly yours, 
BUCHANAN-SMITH ELECTRIC CO. 


ye ee 


Fig. 51c.—The First Page of a Folder Letter of Follow-up Series. 
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pared in the specialist’s advertising shop. It is attractively 
and well gotten up in all details. Dates and addresses are 
filled in. The messages on both the first and the inside 
pages are forceful and clear. 

Letters which the retailer himself provides.—To the re- 
tailer who wishes to extend the scope of his business opera- 
tions, the mail offers a splendid opportunity. It is, there- 
fore, not unusual to find wide-awake retail merchants using 
letters to increase sales and in general to transact business 
with customers unable, because of distance or other condi- 
tions, to visit their stores in person. Characteristic of cor- 
respondence of this kind is its quality. Seldom are cheap 
and carelessly gotten-up form letters sent out. On the other 
hand, everything possible is apparently done to produce 
letters which in physical appearance and appeal to the intel- 
lect will not only safeguard the present business relation- 
ship existing between writer and reader, but will increase 
good will by offering to render service plus in every single 
transaction, no matter how small it may be or how little 
profit in dollars and cents it may at first glance yield. 

Good examples of letters to women used by retailers are 
those reproduced below. They show that real efforts have 
been put forth by their writers to secure adaptation to a 
class of women to whom business communications addressed 
in the ordinary brisk and informal manner would seem too 
common and too familiar. 

A letter in facsimile handwriting intended to produce 
action is that of H. Jaeckel and Sons, shown on page 312. 
It is a good letter. Note especially the diplomatic indirect- 
ness of its urge to act. The only obvious criticism that 
might be passed upon it is that ‘‘Assuring you perfect 
satisfaction’’ is a participial construction to be avoided— 
especially where, as here, it is dependent upon nothing. 
‘‘We assure you perfect satisfaction’’ would be better. 

On page 313 are two letters used by a firm dealing in 
women’s clothing. These messages show excellent reader 
adaptation throughout. Their tone is friendly without gush 
or extravagance of any sort. Moreover, they demonstrate 
the many and varied uses to which the business letter may 
be put in this field. 
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yoo foot fkeare teady nt whe 


Fig. 52.—A Neat Facsimile Reproduction. 
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Letters from F. P. O’Connor Co., Women’s and Misses’ 
Apparel of Character 


157 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. James Jamison, 
4068 Stewart Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mrs. Jamison: 
The perfect gift should not be too utilitarian—nor useless. 
It should contain a compliment—and a thought that is kindly. 


And the usual Gift-seeker very naturally has a price limit in 
mind for each gift. 

The whole of O’Connor’s is organized and prepared to help the 
puzzled Gift-seeker—to find what she wants, if she knows; to 
suggest, if she does not. To assemble all the things that seem to 
be appropriate ‘‘Gifts’’ from the endless assortments of a specialty 
shop is no small task. It has been done in each department, with 
imagination and thought—and the result is on display for your 
suggestion and assistance. 

What could be a better gift for any woman of any age than 
something dainty to wear? Judge others by yourself. 


Success to you—and a Happy Christmas! 


Sincerely yours, 
F.. P. O’Connor Co. 


Dear Mrs. Hatch: 
One of the best gifts of nature to us all is the change of seasons. 
With the rise and fall of the thermometer, we change our per- 
sonal habits, our ways of living, and our attire—we ‘‘clean house”’ 
and begin again. And it rests us, body and soul, as it rests one’s 
muscles to shift position after long standing. 


Right now, one is weary of the dust and heat of Summer—and 
is looking forward to the fresh, cool days of Fall, tired of the 
too-much laundered Summer frocks. One gets a little thrill, in odd 
moments, of planning an 


Autumn Wardrobe! 
Isn’t it so? 
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Can we help you this Fall? We should be very much pleased to 
extend you credit—and assure you that you will encounter no 
difficulty in opening an account with us. 


Now is the time to buy that bit of Fur that adds so much to 
Winter attire. The largest Fur sale we have ever held is now at 
its height—really you will find it well worth while. 


Very cordially, 
F. P. O’Connor Co. 


I have reproduced below two letters used by mail-order 
concerns, so that the reader may compare them with the 
letters used by retail concerns shown on the preceding 
pages. Both are form letters. Both are well written for 
the most part. Their selling appeal is specific. Their 
‘‘you’”’ attitude is pleasing. Their language is free from 
stock terms. These messages are typical of the correspond- 
ence which mail-order houses carry on to secure business 
direct. 


LARKIN COMPANY 
Dear Madam: 


A short time ago, after sending you our new Spring-and-Summer 
catalog, we wrote you a letter of information about the Larkin 
Club Plan. Is there anything more we can tell you, or do to help 
you, about organizing your Club? 


A Larkin Premium Club can be formed with any number of 
members from five up. A Club-of-Five with $2 shares is very easy 
to get started, for besides herself the Secretary has to secure only 
four other members. Once in five orders each Club-member may 
choose any Premium given with a $10 purchase of products. On 
each $10 order the Secretary receives, as her reward, $2.50 in 
Larkin Coupons or any premium given with a $2.50 purchase. 


In case you and your friends wish to buy Larkin Products and 
Premiums separately, at cash prices, you will find a Larkin 
Economy Club exceedingly convenient, simple, and informal. 
Orders are sent whenever the goods are needed, although we 
strongly recommend a fixed, regular time for ordering. The orders 
can be as large or as small as you wish to make them, bearing in 


mind that $10 is the smallest order on which the Secretary’s Re- 
ward is given. 


Each of your Club-members should have one of our new Spring 
Catalogs. There is a space on tli last page of the Larkin Order 


Picture this beautiful, rich 

toned Brown rug in your own 

home. This is only one of the 26 Like the fine Wiltons, OLSON 
fashionable new patterns shown in our RUGS are closely and firmly wo- 
latest catalogue. Write for it today. ven to withstand the hardest wear. 


Olson Rug Company 


Oldest and Largest Rug Manufacturers 
in World Dealing direct with the Home 


28-42 South Laflin Street CHICAGO 


Dear Madam:- We have set aside for you one of oor beautiful, new 
catalogues on Rugs and Home Arrangement -- the finest 
we have ever issued. It will be sent to you FREE if you will re- 
turn the enclosed postcard, Ad 
-- at the same time we will send you a complete set, in ex- 
quisite colors, of the wonderful new "Olson Color Guides". There 
has never been anything like them before. They show just how your 
rugs will look in your parlor, living room, dining room, bedroom, 
or hallway. You can tell at a glance the right colors to select. 


These color guides have been scientifically prepared by noted 
interior decorators. No matter where you buy your new rugs, you 
will find them invaluable. Sent FREE on request. 


For a short time 


to re-dyo 242 re-weavo your old carpets, rugs and old clothing by 
the Patented OLSON Process into luxurious, up-to-date rugs with the 
same deep, smooth surface you find in fine Wiltons and Chenilles. No 
matter what color your material may be, no matter how threadbare or 
torn, you can select any of the 26 popular colors shown. 


PARCEL POST and FREIGHT Payment Plan. 

The demand for this new Rug Book and "Color Guide" will be so 
great that we cannot hold yours for long. 
Sincerely, 


Zim 


President, 


Fig. 53.—A Typical Mail Order Appeal. 
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Blank for requesting with your first Club order as many Catalogs 
as you need. If you want these books right away, just send us a 
postal and we will promptly mail you the number you desire. 

You will be interested in the enclosed folder of helpful hints 
to Larkin Secretaries, which also gives the answers to a number of 
questions which are apt to arise in connection with starting a 
Larkin Club. We are anxious to give you our best service and 
co-operation in every way, both in supplying you with all the in- 
formation you desire, and in filling your orders. 


Now is just the time to help your friends and neighbors save 
money by getting them to join your Larkin Club. Prices are lower 
—we are able to fill orders promptly and accurately, and freight 
and parcel post shipments are going through speedily—so why not 
have a good old Larkin Club in your community ? 


Cordially yours, 
LARKIN Co., INc. 


Club Department 

Notes and comments.—So far as the letters which adver- 
tisers write in answer to magazine inquiries are concerned, 
they can in almost every case be very much improved. I 
want here to call attention only to the two principal and 
most glaring weaknesses to which I have already alluded in 
the preceding pages, but whose importance justifies further 
and final comment. 

First of all, there is the so frequently sloppy and unbusi- 
nesslike dress of the form letter sent in response to in- 
quiries. Not only do the fill-ins fail to match the color and 
form of the rest of the typographical make-up of the letter 
in the majority of cases, but oftentimes the body of the letter 
is processed hlotchily, not at all cleanly and attractively. I 
am very contident that none of the nationally known firms 
using such shabbily dressed letters would for a single mo- 
ment entertain the thought of sending out personal sales- 
men whose faces showed a six-day growth of beard, whose 
suits were patched in half a dozen places, and whose shoes 
were full of holes. A personal representative so poorly 
attired would immediately get his walking papers, because 
of the exceedingly bad and almost ‘‘destructive’’ impression 
his appearance would have on the firm’s prospects and cus- 
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tomers. But why many an otherwise progressive business 
firm will not give its numerous sorry-looking silent salesmen 
—its letters— their walking papers and employ more nattily 
attired ones is more than I can fathom. It must be that 
the inquiry follow-up is regarded as a very unimportant 
matter to be intrusted to some clerk or stenographer, who, 
in all probability, has never heard of letters as projecting 
selling qualities and cares less about the impression they 
create. Another reason for the deplorably poor physical 
make-up of inquiry follow-up letters is the fact that in many 
cases only form letters are used. Gotten up and sent out 
en masse, they can achieve ‘‘ personal contact’’ no more than 
the machine that ground them out. 

But all such practice is at best very wasteful; for, if the 
money spent for an advertisement is to prove an investment 
instead of a loss, efficient methods of caring for inquiries 
must be devised and then adhered to. Of course, I am well 
aware of the fact that it would be inexpedient and far too 
expensive to dictate a personal reply to every inquiry re- 
ceived, though no one will dispute my saying that such is 
the most effectual way of dealing with inquiries resulting 
from advertising, especially when they come from women 
who much prefer their correspondence to have a personal 
air. We have made such progress in recent years in the 
matter of duplicating form letters mechanically and en 
masse that there is really no excuse whatever for sending 
out spotty and unsightly letters. By means of the Hooven 
typewriter and other modern duplicating devices we are 
able to dress our form letters so attractively that they will 
make a good first impression always. Doing so may cost a 
little more money to be sure, but is not the letter that is 
worth sending at all worth having an impressive appearance 
—a ‘‘drawing front’’? The first impression which the 
reader of advertisement, letter, or booklet gets is made by 
the ‘‘looks’’ always. If they are bad, then the message is 
handicapped. For that matter, is not a form letter sadly 
handicapped just by being a form letter? Why hamper it 
more? Why should the mission of your letter to carry and 
to deliver its message be even more interfered with by a 
careless and repelling exterior? 

In this connection it occurs to me that there must be a 
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tremendous waste in form letters, for I cannot imagine an 
intelligent woman, even if she has taken the trouble to an- 
swer an advertisement, paying much attention to letters of 
such cheap and unimpressive typographical caliber as be- 
longs to, I do not hesitate to say, the average inquiry follow- 
up. The amount of this waste assumes huge proportions 
indéed when one thinks of the thousands of firms all over 
the country which make a practice of using form letters for 
purposes of following up reader response. What excellent 
opportunities for getting profitable response that firm has 
whose silent salesmen—its letters—are as well groomed and 
as careful in effecting good first impressions as its per- 
sonal representatives! 

The other obvious weakness which caught my eye as I 
studied inquiry follow-up letters is in the use of trite and 
worn-out expressions, especially at the beginning and end, 
the most important positions in any letter. Many a message 
I found to end in weak and meaningless participial construc- 
tion, which can no more lend force to a writer’s closing 
thought than can a second-hand, two-cycle engine to a Rolls- 
Royce motor car. If a responsible business firm’s personal 
salesman in his interviews should use language so flabby 
and characterless, he would no doubt be regarded as men- 
tally unbalanced and discharged on the spot. Why then 
should reputable business houses persist in letting their 
silent salesmen talk a language which is without personality 
and vigor to impress itself on the feminine mind? To-day 
such a state of affairs is inexcusable, especially when a 
standard work on business letter writing, containing com- 
plete lists of weak and objectionable terms, can be had for 
the price of a man’s hat or even less. 

Sometimes the weakness of the inquiry follow-up is 
caused by extreme lack of adaptation. A case of exceed- 
ingly ineffective letters designed to follow up inquiries is 
presented by the following, which a manufacturer of high- 
grade motor cars sent direct to the feminine prospect. The 
fact that these messages are undoubtedly meant for a man, 
even though they are addressed to a woman, makes their use 
seem absurd. A glance at the opening paragraphs of these 
letters tells at once how poorly adapted they are. This is 
true even in the case of the last letter, the beginning para- 
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graph of which shows a crude attempt at adaptation. Ap- 
parently the original letter read: ‘‘Remember, when you 
were a small boy .. .’’ and not: ‘‘Remember, when you 
were a small girl . . .’’ because ‘‘girl’’ does not fit into the 
context at all. The thought that the average small girl likes 
to see her dog fight other dogs is ridiculous. Needless to 
say, these letters represent wasted effort. 


LaFayette Motors Corporation 


MILWAUKEE 


‘WISCONSIN 


TL; 
April 17, 19—. 


Mrs. C. Jacobi, 
Box 383, 
Placentia, California. 


Dear Mrs. Jacobi: 


Do you ever have the impulse, on a bright spring day, to toss 
an old suit case into the tonneau, slip under the wheel and follow 
the brown roadway wherever it leads? 


It’s a relaxing kind of vacation and such vacations come all too 
seldom now. 


The agile road-clinging LaFayette will respond in instant accord 
when you start on this gypsy-like holiday. 


Your LaFayette will be a car that can get up and go when you 
put an adventurous foot on the accelerator; a car that can take 
the hills as they come without falter; a car that can take you two, 
three, four hundred miles in a day without tiring you; a car that 
ean sping off the one hundred thousandth mile as smoothly as the 
first. 


You may be sure that the pulsations of the hundred horse power 
LaFayette engine will nimbly respond to your springtime vagaries 
and carry you, carefree, over the hills and through the dales to the 
land of Spring’s caprices. 

Sincerely yours, 
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April 24, 19—. 
Mrs. C. Jacobi, 


Box 383, 
Placentia, California. 


Dear Mrs. Jacobi: 


The LaFayette owner is that type of man who continually 
searches for those things in life that are better. He is the man 
who appreciates fine things for themselves. A hard taskmaster 
he is and, yet, once he is satisfied, his allegiance is steadfastly 
fervent. Because of a motoring knowledge gained from owning 
many cars he has always known that a better one would be built. 


One of these men, who had previously owned eight fine cars, says 
of the LaFayette: 


‘‘The first LaFayette was a revelation to me. The low gasoline 
consumption, based on over 50,000 miles of travel, is exceptional. 
The same car that will do nearly a race-track speed on the open 
road will throttle down almost to a standstill in traffie without 
shifting gears. Such versatility is inspiring.—I did not know such 
a car could be made.’’ 


Do you not want to know more intimately such a car? 


We invite you to visit our store at 500 East Pike St., where, 
without obligating yourself, Mr. Chileott and his staff will be 
happy to show you, in a concrete manner, the abilities and com- 
forts of a LaFayette. 

Cordially yours, 


May 1, 19—. 
Mrs. C. Jacobi, 
Box 383, 
Placentia, California. 


Dear Mrs. Jacobi: 


Remember, when you were a small girl, how you rejoiced secretly, 
because your old Spot could lick any dog in the country? You 
didn’t look for scraps, perhaps, but you liked the idea that your 
dog was the best. 


That’s the way the LaFayette owner feels. His car is to him 
a concrete expression of every man’s desire to have his possessions 
respected by his fellow citizens. Its appearance and verve appeal 
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to those who love fine things, while its long-term economy com- 
mands deference, bringing with it, as it does, a minimum of 
mechanical adjustment and maximum of use. 


There is one hundred horse power under the LaFayette hood, 
and a lifetime of faithful service in its precise mechanism. 


We invite you to visit our retail store at 500 Hast Pike St., 
where we are sure Mr. Chilcott will be happy to let you take a 
LaFayette for a 50- or 60-mile drive, in order that you may compare 
it with the motor cars of which you have a definite knowledge. 

If you don’t think that the LaFayette measures up to your idea 
of what it ought to, you would, of course, be foolish to buy one, 
but if you like it, they would be very happy to explain further the 
mechanism and operation of the ear. 


Sincerely yours, 


It is surely no exaggeration to say that the advertiser who 
aims to cash in on his inquiries by means of letters, which, 
in point of appearance and thought content, are designed to 
win favorable attention is the exception rather than the rule 
to-day. 

This assertion anyone who desires to take the trouble 
may prove to his own satisfaction by securing a hundred or 
so inquiry follow-up systems of firms advertising in stand- 
ard women’s magazines. If any one of my readers thinks 
me overcritical, I would urge him to do just that. 


CHaptrer XVIII 


ADVERTISING BOOKLETS 


Value and importance.—If every seller of goods consumed 
by women were to give complete and detailed information 
about his wares by means of advertisements, his annual ad- 
vertising bill would be staggering. Hence, he has booklets 
aud other literature printed to supplement the data his ad- 
vertisements (or letters) furnish the prospective buyer. In 
them the story of his firm, its goods, and its policies is 
usually told completely and from the consumer’s standpoint. 
By means of booklets the cost to educate the prospect about 
articles new and unknown to her is reduced; they can be 
printed in large quantities almost for whatever sum of 
money their user wishes to invest in them, and are used 
only where there is actual demand for the information 
which they contain. Furthermore, the life of a booklet is 
longer than that of either advertisement or letter. Suit- 
ably printed and illustrated, with a story of the most prac- 
tical use of the seller’s commodity related fascinatingly and 
fittingly, a booklet or folder often finds more than passing 
reading favor with interested women, who not infrequently 
file it for future reference. 

The main purpose of the booklet, as it is used by adver- 
tisers in national magazines, is to furnish the means of 
giving persons who answer advertisements more complete 
information, so as to convert initial interest into active buy- 
ing desire. In other words, much like the sample, the book- 
let makes the first direct contact between the reader and the 
inserter of advertisements. The value of these contacts to 
the latter—the possibility of turning inquirers into custom- 
ers—is positively correlated to the efficiency of such book- 
lets and other printed matter. 

Booklets used to follow up inquiries must, in physical 
appearance, thought content, and sales appeal harmonize 
with and so strengthen the impressions made by the adver- 
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tisement which prompted such inquiries. A woman answer- 
ing a full-page advertisement done elaborately in several 
colors and published in a good medium by a widely known 
business firm is justified in looking forward to the receipt 
of printed matter, which, in every mechanical and other de- 
tail, will fully come up to her expectations, grounded as 
these are on the impression made by the advertisement. 

Booklets on toiletries—Scrutinizing the general appear- 
ance of twenty-three advertising booklets and folders of 
seventeen nationally known firms selling cosmetics, we find 
that 70 per cent of the twenty-three have a distinctly artistic 
make-up. 

‘‘Hfere the purpose is to make a favorable and suitable 
impression upon the feminine reader by the use of artistic 
color schemes, attention-getting cover designs, illustrations, 
and pleasing type arrangements. All of these factors tend 
to make for an atmosphere of quality and value which can- 
not but enhance the importance of the printed message, and 
so impress the reader positively—favorably. 

‘Sellers of high-grade perfumes, complexion powders, 
and the numerous other beautifiers which Milady is wont 
to regard as necessities, rightly assume that their fair pros- 
pects like variety. For, the first thing which attracts one’s 
attention, after observing the general make-up of this lot 
of booklets, is the large variety in their size. Thus, out of 
a total of seventeen, all dealing specifically with the subject 
of women’s toilet preparations, there are no fewer than 
fifteen different-sized ones—evidence that. most of these 
national firms have a tendency to make the appearance of 
their advertising pieces ‘different’ by giving them odd sizes, 
The dimensions of these pieces range all the way from 
334” x 614” to 6” x 9”. The number of pages which each 
booklet contains varies from eight to thirty-two. 


“Use of Color 


‘‘Color plays an important réle in the appearance of the 
outside covers of this advertising matter. No less than 76 


1 Reprinted from ‘‘A Study of Booklets Addressed to Feminine Prospects,’’ 
by Carl A. Naether, in ‘‘ Western Advertising.’’ ; 
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per cent of the total number of booklets are adorned with 
colored covers more or less suggestive of the product, the 
sale of which they are designed to promote. That these 
colors add greatly to the attention value and general attrac- 
tiveness of this selling material, and so provide often a 
definite atmosphere, can hardly be denied. The desire to 
gain attention value must be the main reason for the use of 
colored covers, since the inside pages of these booklets show 
no use of color (in addition to black and white, of course) 
in 64 per cent of the cases. 

“Tt is found that 70 per cent of these firms illustrate their 
advertising material largely for the purpose of creating an 
appropriate atmosphere. In most instances the aim is to 
put Miss Prospect or Mrs. Customer-to-be in such a positive 
frame of mind as will develop in her a prejudice in favor of 
the advertiser and his goods. Twenty-nine per cent of the 
advertisers employ illustrations to show the use, or effect of 
the use, of their goods. Thirty per cent picture the goods 
in their various attractive containers. 


“Mental Appeal 


‘“In the seventeen booklets analyzed, there is no evidence 
to show that either the reason-why or the emotional appeal 
has been used anywhere to the exclusion of the other. On 
the contrary, it was found that all firms, without exception, 
used the mixed appeal. In general, the short circuit appeal 
is largely employed to attract attention, to arouse interest, 
and to induce action, while the long circuit appeal is 
especially favored when the purpose is to convince the 
reader of the truth and general reliability of the seller’s 
claims, and to submit to the former adequate proof of such 
claims in the form of authoritative facts and figures, or of 
signed testimonials from satisfied users. 

‘‘These booklets being intended for women only, it is not 
surprising to find that special adaptation to the language 
of feminine readers is apparently found desirable. For 80 
per cent of these sellers of toilet aids make an effort to 
employ such phraseology as will make a strong impression 
on women as a class. 
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‘‘A somewhat surprising feature brought out here is the 
fact that the majority of the advertisers, 76 per cent, send 
out advertising booklets to women which lack the personal 
‘you’ appeal almost entirely. This is especially to be won- 
dered at when one considers the fact that the goods which 
they are selling are intended for personal use. In only 24 
per cent of the advertising pieces is found a strongly per- 
sonalized appeal, as manifested by the frequent, though not 
necessarily obtrusive, use of the pronoun ‘you.’ 

‘“‘No fewer than fifteen out of seventeen firms selling 
toilet preparations make a specific effort to prompt the 
_ reader to take some form of action which, ultimately, will 

lead to her buying and using the seller’s product. The com- 
mand to write or to buy and the suggestion to order are 
employed in exactly one half of the number of advertising 
pieces. Other means for promoting buying action used here 
are the order blank, the questionnaire, and the offer of free 
service of some sort. 

‘‘The fact that all except two of these prominent firms in- 
duce action in some more or less definite manner is, no 
doubt, partly due to their selling policies, which include 
mail order service. In the case of those business houses 
that have a national distributing service through retailers, 
the mail order feature is not emphasized at all in their ad- 
vertising, the reader being urged to secure her supply of 
face powder or perfume from the local dealer, 


“Prices Given in Most Cases 


‘¢ Approximately 90 per cent of the firms under considera- 
tion give the retail prices of their various products in the 
advertising literature they mail to inquirers who answer 
their magazine advertisements. Especially true is this of 
those sellers of toilet preparations who do not have local 
distributing agencies, and who therefore wish the inquirer 
to order from them direct. 

“‘The following is a list of the important selling points 
used: 


“1, Goods are approved of by authorities. 
‘‘9. Goods are convenient to use. 
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‘¢3. Goods are durable. 
‘“‘4. Goods are high grade. 
‘5. Goods are up to date. 
‘6. Goods are harmless. 
‘““7, Goods are sold under money-back guaranty. 
“8. Goods satisfy trade as shown by testimonials. 
“9. Goods save you money, work, or time. 
‘10. The use of the goods improves your personal ap- 
pearance. 
‘11. The use of the goods promotes personal happiness. 
‘19. Variety of goods to select from. 
‘13. Booklets, samples, ete., are given free. 


‘¢ Argument 10, ‘Goods will improve the personal appear- 
ance of the user—will beautify,’ is used more often than 
any other one reason for buying. It appears fourteen times. 
The selling point that the product is of high quality comes 
next, with eleven users. Seven firms give a list of well- 
known patrons or else print testimonial letters obtained 
from satisfied customers. Seven other selling arguments 
are employed to a smaller extent. The number of times 
each of the various talking points appears is as follows: 


‘*1. Use of goods will improve personal appearance.. 14 


**2.< Goods. are high erade 1.4. 2a. Gh eee eee 1}. 
‘*3.. Goods satisty, trade (tesiamonials ha ec eae, 7 
‘‘4. Goods are approved of by authorities........... 3 
‘5: Goods are harmlessicst 2 seo oem eee 3 
"6. Goods are convenient.{o Iseste. «1.2 are eee 2 
‘*7, Goods are sold under money-back guaranty..... 2 
‘*8. Booklets, samples, ete., are given free of charge.. 2 
“9... Variety of goods to choose. trom as.. - see see 2 
**10. Heonomy—goods save money or time.......... Ps 


Now let us take another commodity field, corsets, for ex- 
ample, and study together the nature of the booklets used 
init. Approximately eight out of every ten advertisers of 
corsets offer to send free of charge illustrated booklets to 
those who write for them. The function of these booklets 
is fundamentally the same as that of those used by adver- 
tisers of hosiery, shoes, or any other article of fensinine 
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attire, and has been explained repeatedly. One might liken 
the contents of the booklets in use by certain corset manu- 
facturers and sent to women who read and answer their 
advertising to a long series of small-page advertisements, 
there being on each booklet page a new picture and a new 
message. Of course, the content of the booklets differs from 
that of the advertisement, in that the former is more de- 
tailed, both in illustration and in text matter. Both book- 
lets and advertisements are basedon the same sales appeal. 
The titles of booklets which furnish detailed data regard- 
ing certain makes of corsets are in many cases devised to 
suggest major selling features of the merchandise: 


The Secret of Poise—Figure Grooming. 

Your Corsets Especially Designed for You. 

My Book for Grace, Health, Comfort. 
Self-Reducing, Exquisitely, Safely, and Sanely. 


Titles of other booklets refer in a general way to the 
ends which can be attained by wearing of the seller’s corset: 


Fashion and Health. 

Good Lines. 

The Loveliness of Milady. 

The Mirrors of Youth and Beauty. 


Below is reproduced the first outside cover of one of 
these booklets, which is typical of those found in the field 
of corsets in general. 

The situation in the field of feminine footwear with refer- 
ence to booklets is interesting, in that the entire make-up 
varies according to whether the shoes advertised are of the 
style or of the health-and-comfort sort. If style is the lead- 
ing selling point, then title, language, and general appeal, 
as well as paper, printing, illustrations, and other mechani- 
cal items are usually made to carry a fastidious, up-to-the- 
minute air, so that the whole will seem to breathe forth, as 
it were, style, and again style. In passing, it may be said 
that the titles of booklets and portfolios giving information 
concerning modish footwear, suggest of course vogue: 


The Parisian Footwear Vogue. 
Feuilles d’automne, 19—. 
The Peacock Shoe Style Book. 
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Art in Footwear. 
Famous Dorothys. 
The Correct Dodge for all Occasions. 


Their contents are often confined to suitable illustrations 
of the diversiform styles of shoes, which are accompanied 


A 


FE: 


LEELESLTIEED 


Fig. 54.—A Typical Booklet Cover. 
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by brief paragraphs informative of name, price, material, 
and size of shoes. In booklets sent by firms who offer to 
sell direct to the consumer, facilities for ordering and ship- 
ping by mail are always emphasized. A characteristic fea- 
ture of booklets or card portfolios dealing with fashionable 
women’s shoes seems to be their lack of continuity; they 
have rather the appearance of a catalogue—a printed store- 
window display—than that of a book with a closely coherent 
sales story. The very nature of this kind of footwear is no 
doubt responsible for this distinction, it being felt by the 
seller that the most impressive description which he could 
give of stylish boots is an apt and striking picture, strongly 
appealing to the sense of sight, as does everything that is 
modish. Furthermore, the use of much copy, which would 
more or less point to the reason-why appeal, is out of place 
in the advertising of any article of wear whose major sell- 
ing feature is style. 

The following are good examples of portfolio cards used 
by exclusive booteries. Many advertisers prefer the use 
of portfolios containing a dozen or so separate cards to 
that of booklets. To change a booklet page materially, the 
entire booklet would have to be printed over again. Not so 
in the case of a portfolio, because from it certain cards may 
be withdrawn and additional ones put in as the need arises 
and as styles change. 

Plain in appearance and general mechanical make- -up are 
the booklets which give information about health and com- 
fort shoes. Most of them contain a good deal of reason-why 
copy, often disguised in the form of clever human-interest 
stories; again, they are produced in a plain, matter-of-fact 
style without any disguise soever. The plan for winning 
and then holding the reader’s attention as resorted to in 
these booklets is in many instances strikingly similar to 
that employed in shoe advertisements of this kind; the 
reader is, or rather her feet are, placed in a predicament, 
which is furnished by a pair of wholly uncomfortable shoes, 
in which they are made to suffer numerous painful experi- 
ences, until the time of awakening, when their possessor 
decides to purchase a pair of health and comfort shoes, 
which, according to the booklet, are in every detail what 
their name seems to imply. Sometimes the predicament as 
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well as the fact that the reason-why appeal has been largely 
used in the booklets are suggested by their titles: 


How to Keep the Feet Young. Comfort Plus Style. 
For the Sake of Happy Feet. Constant Comfort. 
The Feet and the Face, The Care of Your Shoes. 


36 West 50th Street 
New York 


Mane MODES OF ALLUREMENT. 


RITZ 


Strawberry Suede with Alligator 
Trimming to match 18.50 


Oakwood Suede with Brown 
Alligator Trimming 18.50 


Golden Brown Kid with Red 
Kid Trimming 17.50 


Red Kid with Pat. Trim 17.50 


Blue Kid with Blue Suede 
Trimming 17.50 


Green Kid with Dark Kid 
Trimming 17.50 


Colored Silkwood Buckles $5 Extra 


CARAVAN 


White Kid, White Buck, Red 
Kid, Green Kid, Brown Suede, 
Grey Suede 17.50 


Patent Kid, Black.Satin 16.50 
Same in High Heel 


Patent Kid or Black Satin 
13.50 


White Satin or White Kid 
14.50 


Silver Brocade or Gold Brocade 
15.50 


Colored Brocade ‘16.50 
Gold Kid 18.50 


Fig. 55a.—A Portfolio Card. 
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There is a huge amount of printed literature by means 
of which sellers of feminine dresswear, particularly re- 
tailers, keep their prospects and customers interested. 
Fashions change almost as quickly as the times, so that a 
booklet describing styles in feminine dress becomes very 
soon out of date or absolutely obsolete. For this reason, 
printed announcements of changes in mode are regularly 
and frequently made. The printed literature in this field is 
almost without exception generously illustrated and often 
very elaborately gotten up. 


DN 


oy 


Rene 
PODS ease 
m be yin 


@co US PAT OFF 


CHARMEUSE 
Louis XV or Cuban Heel 
White Kid. 
Black Suede. Patent trim. 
Brown Suede. Patent trim. 
Fawn Suede. Tan Calf trim. 
Grey Suede. Patent trim. 
White Linen. White Calf trim. 
Fawn Suede. Patent trim. Louis XV heel. 
Black Satin. Black Suede trim. Louis 
V heel. 1 
Grey Suede. Grey Kid trim. Cuban heel. 
White Buckskin. Patent trim. Cuban 


heel. 
Squirrel Grey Suede. Medium Tan 
Calf trim. Cuban heel. 


She PEACOCK SHOP 
7 West g2n0 St 
at Fifth Avenue 


Fig. 55b.—Another Portfolio Card. 
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Except in the case of mail order houses that issue volumi- 
nous catalogues, the booklets and other printed matter 
distributed by manufacturers and sellers of feminine ap- 
parel contain in many cases but few pages. It is quite 
obvious that, since fashions change constantly, it would 
hardly pay to publish very complete booklets. Their life, 
at best, would be very short. Some business establishments 
solve this problem by means of the small portfolios hereto- 
fore referred to, containing individual cards, on each of 
which a particular style of gown or frock is pictured and 
each of which constitutes really a miniature advertisement ° 
complete in itself. It can readily be seen how easily such 
portfolios ean be brought up to date merely by replacing 
certain cards with others, as the occasion may demand. For 
illustrations of portfolio cards the reader is referred to 
pages 380 and 331. 

Notes and comments.—In discussing booklets used by 
advertisers of toiletries, I mentioned the fact that a sur- 
prisingly large number of them are written in an imper- 
sonal and uninteresting tone. One of the most effectual 
methods of making a booklet interesting to a woman is to 
address its message to her. This can be done very well 
through the judicious use of the pronoun ‘‘you.’? Always 
subordinate the ‘‘I’”’ and the ‘‘we’’ to the ‘‘you.’’ Always 
let your reader have first consideration. Cater to her inter- 
ests, likes, habits, environment, and wants. Write your 
booklet from her point of view rather than from that of 
your big factory, your wonderful organization, and your 
priceless goods. Do not forget that the ‘‘you’’ note, wisely 
applied, has its place not only in booklets designed to stimu- 
late the sale of goods for personal adornment and wear, 
but that the ‘‘you’’ should be put in and between the lines 
of every booklet addressed to woman, whether it talks about 
silk or soap, pearls or pancakes. 

If I were an advertiser of goods distributed through re- 
tail agencies, I should always include in my booklet a com- 
plete and up-to-date list of dealers’ names and addresses. 
Usually the local dealer’s name is given the inquirer in the 
letter which accompanies the booklet, but that letter is often- 
times discarded long before the booklet is, and with it the 
reference to the local dealer. 
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Also, I should be very careful to see that the atmosphere 
of my booklet, as established by its physical make-up and 
mental appeal, is very similar to that which pervades my 
advertisements, sales, and follow-up letters. Frequently 
there is too great a discrepancy between the respective im- 
pressions which the prospect receives from the advertise- 
ment, from the reply to the inquiry, and from the booklet. 
Often these three units are prepared by different persons 
under varying conditions, with unhappy results. To insure 
the prospect’s receiving a consistently good and unified im- 
pression from the advertiser’s silent salesmanship, the vari- 
ous units should be prepared so that they will harmonize 
with and supplement rather than oppose one another in the 
effect they produce on their recipient. 

I have not found an advertiser who uses different book- 
lets for different types of feminine prospects. To be sure, 
his advertisement in Mother’s Magazine will be in harmony 
with that periodical’s general and editorial policy, will be 
suited to its subscribers’ interests in every salient phase of 
its sales appeal. For these reasons it will be quite different 
from his advertisement in Good Housekeeping or in Vogue. 
Methinks that in cases where the same article is offered in 
many different periodicals, with radically different reader 
groups, it would pay the advertiser to have booklets written 
to suit the respective needs of his major types or groups of 
prospects and customers. While this suggestion might be 
somewhat expensive to the firm advertising only occasion- 
ally and addressing its messages to types of magazine read- 
ers whose interests are much alike, yet the national adver- 
tiser who endeavors to develop definite and distinct prospect 
groups might find it very profitable in the end not to have to 
send the same kind of booklet to the Vogue inquirer which 
he just sent to the Good Housekeeping inquirer, and that 
for very obvious reasons. 

If there exist for a commodity three distinct and suffi- 
ciently large groups of female prospects, it would be good 
advertisingship to prepare three distinct sets of booklets. 
The business correspondent constantly adapts his letters to 
types of readers. Likewise, booklets could be and should 
be written to meet the individual needs of separat2 feminine 
consumer groups. 
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I like to think of the booklet not only as giving complete 
and exact information about the seller’s wares, but also as 
projecting primarily a sales story. Such a story is very 
incomplete and weak indeed if it fails to further buying 
action in some direct and unmistakable way. It is in this 
respect that many of the booklets which I have analyzed 
fall down miserably. They have been planned and written 
apparently to disseminate information only, and lack sell- 
ing ‘‘punch.’’? They are silent salesmen who do everything 
but attempt to close. Of course, my reader may say, ‘‘Oh, 
well, all that is left to the letters that accompany or follow 
the booklet.’’ But the booklet usually outlives the letters. 
It should present a sales argument, which is final and com- 
plete in itself, in behalf of the goods. Especially is this 
needful to-day, when the booklet is so often accompanied 
or followed by form letters, the contents of which seemingly 
have not been revised for the past ten years, and which for 
this reason find their way quickly into the wastebasket, 
where they rightly belong. 
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“me, too,’’? appeal in, 236 
mixed appeal in, 139 
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physical aspects of, 47 
pictures in, 120 
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relative truth in, 235 
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to fear, 155 
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‘‘you,’’ in booklets, 325 
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Atmosphere: i Booklets—Continued 
apposite pictoriai, 119 use of color in, 323 
avoiding a negative, 65 value of, 322 
creating, 46 variety of appeal in, 43 
factors in creating, 46 ‘“you’’ note in, 43 
gained without pictures, 127 Books, advertised by queries, 190 
general aspects of, 119 Bywords, in advertising, 77 
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pearls, 130 Catchwords: 
in booklets, 333 ‘ in advertising, 77 
in diction of sex appeal, 253 suggesting vogue, 77 
in relation to: ‘“Charm,’’ as catchword, 82 
conviction, 105 ‘‘Charming,’’ as catchword, 82 
product or service, 59 Color: 
reader, 59 in covers of booklets, 323 
reasons for, in advertising, 120 of stationery, 268 
relation of senses to, 47 Condé Nast publications, readers of, 7 
resulting from diction, 131 Containers, picturing of, 168, 324 
suggestion in, 47 , Contrast, used in advertising, 140 
Attention, gaining: Conviction: 
by advertising, 93 as function of advertising, 105 
by pictures, 93 through pictures, 104 
Automobile, advertising of, to women, Copy: 
68 criticism of, by women, 19 
made pleasing by pictures, 186 
B preparation of: 
Beauty: by men, 19 
as catchword, 81 sales, 17 
in relation to: sex appeal in, 251 
health, 206 use of catchwords in, 86 
sex appeal, 251 woman’s place in writing, 18 
versus style, as appeal, 233 Correspondence: 
Booklets: : formality in, 29, 39 
advertising, 322 men vs. women in business, 19 
atmosphere of, 324, 333 personal nature of, to women, 33 
complete sales story in, 334 See, also, Letters. 
dealers’ names in, 332 Corsets: 
diction of, 327 advertised by feminine figures, 232 
employing sex appeal, 252 : advertising, by appeal to fear, 155 
impersonality in, 332 booklets for advertising, 327 
importance of, 322 fashion appeal in advertising, 227 
language of, 327 health appeal in advertising, 208 
mental appeal in, 324 letters used in advertising, 299 
mixed appeal in, 324 mixed appeal in advertising, 140 
not adapted to prospect class, 333 negative appeal in advertising, 257 
on cosmetics, 323 pictured as in use, 174 
pictures in, 186, 324, 329 pictures in advertisements of, 164 
portfolio, 329 presenting utility of, 179 
prices given in, 325 proof in advertisements of, 106 
selling points in, 325 reason-why appeal in advertisements 
size of, 332 of, 143 
unadapted, 11 selling points of, pictured, 183 


urge to action in, 325 style in, exaggerated, 233 
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superlatives in copy for, 89 
urge to action in advertisements of, 
alia 
Cosmetics: 
advertised by queries, 190 
as secrets, 196 
atmosphere in advertisements of, 
121 
booklets on, 323 
coupons in advertisements of, 114 
dangers in use of, 214 
emotional appeal in advertisements 
of, 134 
fashion appeal in advertising, 222 
health appeal in advertising, 205 
letters used in advertising, 302 
““me, too,’’ appeal in advertising, 
238 
negative appeal in advertising, 255 
sex appeal in advertising, 244, 251 
suggesting need of, 181 
superlatives in copy for, 87 
word-groups in advertisements of, 
258 
Coupons, as stimulus to action, 112 
Curiosity : 
appeal to, 194 
aroused by interrogation, 159° 
piquing, 189 
used in selling books, 190 
used in selling cosmetics, 190 
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Decoration, by pictures, 169 
Desire: 
awakening, by advertising, 99 
awakening, by proof, 104 
in relation to: 
imagination, 100 
need, 101 
unity of impression, 101 
use, 100 
Diction: 
as builder of atmosphere, 131 
as word-groups having sex appeal, 
257 
atmosphere in, of sex appeal, 253 
in booklets, 327 
monotony of, in sex appeals, 263 
See, also, Language; Words 
Dresswear : 
fashion appeal in advertising, 223 
pictures in advertising, 164 
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Dresswear—Continued 
picturing of, in use, 165 
urge to action in advertisements of, 
115 


E 


English, masculine nature of, lan- 
guage, 48 

Envelopes, using hand-addressed, 295 

See, also, Stationery 

Exaggeration, in advertising, 157, 216, 
233 

‘«Exquisite,’’ as catehword, 84 

Eyeglasses, advertising, 200 


F 
Fashion: 
appeal to, 221, 223 
in relation to youthfulness, 228 
Flattery, persuasion by, 197 
Footwear: 
advertising, by ‘‘deadly diversity,’’ 
155 
booklets for advertising, 327, 329 
coupons in, advertising, 114 
fashion appeal in advertising, 226 
health appeal in advertising, 211 
long circuit appeal in advertising, 
137 
“‘me, too,’? appeal in advertising, 
236, 240 
mixed appeal in advertising, 139 
pictured as in use, 170, 176 
pictured negatively, 184 
pictures in advertising of, 165 
problems of picturing, in use, 174 
selling points of, pictured, 183 
short circuit appeal in advertising, 
137 
superlatives in copy for, 88 
Frederick, Mrs. Christine: 
on woman’s point of view, 12 
on women as buyers, 4 
French: 
feminine beauty in, language, 48 
in advertising, 49 
in fashion appeal, 222 
Functions, four, the, of advertising, 92 
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Good Housekeeping, readers of, 8 
Gossard, H. W. Company, advertising 
of, 10 
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Handwriting, facsimile, in letters, 284 
Headline: 
adaptation of, to periodical, 10 
interrogative, 189 
sex appeal in, 252 
Health, as advertising appeal, 205 
Hollingsworth, Professor, on women as 
buyers, 4 
Hosiery : 
advertised by feminine figures, 232 
advertisements of, without pictures 
of, 127 
advertising : 
by flattery, 202 
by pictures, 105 
atmosphere in advertisements of, 
123 
emotional appeal in advertising, 133 
fashion appeal in advertising, 225 
overuse of sex appeal in advertising, 
261 
pictured as in use, 164 
pictures in advertisements of, 163 
word-groups in advertisements of, 
258 
Household goods: 
advertising, 102 
atmosphere in advertisements of, 
127 
mixed appeal in advertising, 150 
pictured: 
as not in use, 170 
as with user, 178 
pictures in advertisements of, 165 
proof in advertisements of, 107 
reason-why appeal in advertising, 
144 
results of use of, pictured, 185 
selling points of, pictured, 185 


if 
Illustrations. See Pictures 
Inquiries, answers to, 296 


J 


Jesperson, Professor, on languages, 
48 


K 


Kitson, Professor, on differences of 
readers, 6 


L 


Ladies’ Home Journal, readers of, 9 
Lane, Miss Gertrude, on automobile 
advertising, 74 
Language: 
as suggestive of atmosphere, 60 
chatty, in advertising, 52 
choice of, according to customer 
class, 61 
French and English, compared, 48 
of booklets, 327 
woman’s vs. man’s, 25 
See, also, Diction; Words 
Letterheads, illustrated, 269 
Letters: 
accompanied by photographs, 273 
adaptation of, to reader, 14 
advertising, 296 
appearance and tone of, 13 
association of qualities and purpose 
in, 15 
by mail-order concerns, 314 
by retailers, 311 
classification of, 14 
closing phrases in, 287 
dress of 264 
facsimile handwriting in, 284 
follow-up, to advertising, 16 
form: 
individually typed, 278 
vs. dictated, 15 
formal, in business, 29, 39 
Hooven System of producing, 276 
inappropriate: 
dress of, 316 
impersonality of, 317 
inconsistent with advertising, 13 
“*T’’ note in, the, 35 
iack of adaptation in, 318 
manufacturers’, for retailers, 305 
mimeographed, 283 
multigraphed, 279 
of inquiry, 296 
opening phrases in, 284 
printed, 279 
quality in, 16 
signature in, 289 
triteness in, 318 
typewritten, 279 
typographical, make-up of, 273 
unadapted sales, 11 
waste of form, 317 
““you’’ note in, the, to women, 35 
See, also, Correspondence 
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Life Extension Institute, on dangers 
from cosmetics, 214 


M 


McCallum Hosiery Company, adver- 
tising policy of, 125 
Magazines, classes of readers of, 7 
Man, language of, the, 25 
Manufacturers, letters by, for retail- 
ers, 305 
Mystery, used to pique curiosity, 194 


N 
Need: 
in relation to desire, 101 
suggesting: 


by ‘‘deadly diversity,’’ 155 
by device, 152 

by pictures, 181 

by predicament, 153 
negatively, 152 


O 


Originality, lack of, in advertising, 
118 


P 


Paper, quality, ete., of, in letters, 265 
value of odd-shaped, 266 
‘¢Paris,’’ as catchword, 79 
Pearls: 
letters used in advertising, 301 
pictures used in advertising, 130 
Perfumes: 
advertising, by flattery, 201 
sex appeal in advertising, 252 
Periodicals, differences between read- 
ers of, 6 
Photographs, with letters, 273 
Phrases of letters: 
closing, 290 
opening, 290 
Pictures: 
as amplifiers of sales features, 183 
as attention-getters, 93 
as decorations, 168 
as means of convincing, 104 
as ‘‘me, too,’’ appeal, 239 
atmosphere by means of, 119, 124 
for impression tone, 130 
human-interest, 186 
illustrating product only, 170 
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in booklets, 324 
- in fashion appeal, 229 
—in relation to self-consciousness, 147 
—in sex appeal, 245, 260 
irrelevance of, 162 
kinds of feminine figures in, 232 
naturalness of, 187 
not used to show product, 125 
- nude in, the, 247 
of containers, 168, 324 
of household goods, 128 
of infants, as sex appeal, 249 
of product and user, 179 
of product as in use, 171 
presenting comparison, 179 
prompting attention through, 161 
purpose served by, 166 
qualities of efficient, 186 
relevancy of, 187 
suggesting need, 181 
to make copy attractive, 186 
to ‘‘stop’’ the eye, 166 
to suggest quality of appearance, 
163 
unnaturalness of, 188 
used in letterheads, 269 
Point of view: 
lack of woman’s, in advertising, 12 
woman’s personal, in, 31 
Portfolios. See Booklets 
Predicament, suggesting need, 152 
Prices, given in booklets, 325 
Printing, of stationery, 268 
Product: 
dominant pictorially, 169 
pictured as in use, 171 
Proof: 
indirect, by pictures, 105 
in relation to copy tone, 109 
testimonials as, 109 
to awaken desire, 104 
value of, to women, 108 


Q 
Quality: 
of stationery, 264 
suggested through pictures, 163 


R 
Ranges. See Household goods 
Refrigerators: 
pictured : 


as in use, 178 
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Refrigerators, pictured—Continued 
as not in use, 170 
with user , 178 
selling points of, pictured, 185 
See, also, Househcid goods 
Retailers: 
letters by, 31] 
manufacturers’ letters for, 305 
Ruxton, Robert, on woman as copy- 
writer, 18 
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Salutations, in letters, 284 
Secrets: 

as catchwords, 85 

beauty, 196 

beauty, in relation to health, 206 
Senses, relation of, to advertising, 47 
Sex: 

appeal to, 244, 251 

faulty appeal to, 260 

intensifying consciousness of, 244 

negative use of, 254 

overuse of, as appeal, 260 
Shoes. See Footwear 
Shopping: 

in relation to business writings, 54 

woman’s behavior when, 52 
Signatures, to letters, 289, 290 
Simmons, W. B., on women as writers 

of sales letters, 20 

““Smart,’’ as eatchword, 77 
Stationery: 

color of, 268 

impression value of, 264 

pictorial, 269 

printing of, 268 
Stoves. See Household goods 
Style: 

in underwear, 233 

versus beauty, as appeal, 233 
Suggestion: 

by atmosphere, 47 

by eatchwords, 77 

in women, 149 

of need, 152, 181 

of quality, 163 
Superlatives, excessive use of, 87 
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Testimonials, as proof, 109 
Tone: 

of letters, 13 

unity of impression, 129 
Truth, in advertising, 157 


U 


Underwear, 
233 
Unity of impression: 
in advertising, 102 
tone, 129 
Utility, presenting, pictorially, 179 


style in, exaggerated, 


Vv 


Vogue, catchwords suggesting, 77 


WwW 
Women: 
as copy-writers, 18 
as critics of sales copy, 19 
as readers of magazines, 7 
as writers of sales copy, 18 
behavior of, when shopping, 52 
classified as consumers, 11 
curiosity of, 189 
disinclination of, to reason, 148 
dominance of, as buyer, 3 
language of, 25 
personal, in interests, 31 
susceptibility of, to suggestion, 149 
who should write to, 17 
Word-groups, imaginative, in advér- 
tising, 257 
Words, for impression tone, 129 
See, also, Diction; Language 


Me 
Youth: 
as catchword, 80 
in relation to fashion appeal, 228 
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